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FOREWORD 

The Satyagraha Movement is the greatest political 
movement of the world in modem bmes It owes its 
greatness to its ethical and spiritual character It is 
widely beheved to be an effective moral substitute for 
war and, when successful, is destined to be generally 
accepted as such 

It IS necessary that the history of such an important 
movement from its mcepbon onwards, with all the docu- 
ments and pronouncements connected with it, should be 
available in a handy form The present volume, edited 
by Mr B Sen Gupta, supplies this want It will prove 
useful to pubhdsts and to all other students of the 
contemporary pohbcal history of India 


RiMANtNDt CHATTERJBE. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

In the follotnng pages a bumble attempt has been 
made to present, in chronological order, the march of 
events from the Lahore Congress up to the conclusion of 
the second Round Table Conference, constitutmg a most 
important period m the history of the nation’s struggle 
for freedom The book contains, besides, a short synopsis 
of the last movement, proceedings of the first and second 
Round Table Conferences, a detailed account of Candhiji's 
activities m London, and the full texts of all his import- 
ant speeches and pronouncements voicmg the demand 
of the Congress and the Nation In the Appendix have 
been included all Congress and Government declarations 
and statements 

Public memory is very short, and those who want 
to study carefully the mcidents of this important period 
of Indian history and to follow future developments 
intelhgently will, we hope, find this book useful as a 
compendimn for ready reference The pubhsbers have 
spared no pains m making the book as attractive as 
possible How far they have succeeded in their efforts 
It IS for the reader to judge Our debt of gratitude is 
due to Sj Jatindra Nath Sarkar, m a , Assistant Editor 
of Amnta, Bazar Palrtka and Sj Charu Chandra Sarkar, 
M A., B I, , Assistant Editor, Free Frets of India for the 
invaluable help they have rendered Our thanks are also 
due to the A B. Palrtka for having allowed ns the use 
of some of their blocks 


Caicutta, 
January zi, 1932 


B SBNGurrA 
R Choudiiui 
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A RETkoSPE6l> 

The national awakening m India may be said to have 
begun m the late eighties of the last century Transfer 
jf the adrmmstration of the oountiy 
ahonsA enins hands of the East India 

Conjpany to the Crown, Queen Victoria’s Proclamation, 
admission of pon-ofScials into Councils for discussion of 
pubhc affairs, the Ilbert BiU controversy and the spread 
of English education helped to quicken the national 
consciousness The earher notion of a paternal Oovem- 
ment ensunng peace, plenty and prospenty and of the 
placid acquiescence of the people in eierything done by 
the Bntish m India came to be challenged The wntmgs 
in the Bengalee, Aninta Bazar Palnka, and the now 
defunct Hindu Patriot and Indian Mirror, all of which 
started as weekhes, meated a large volume of pubhc 
opinion against the autocratic aims and methods of ad- 
nunistration It was in such an atmosphere that the 
Indian National Congress was established m iSSs to 
voice the gnevances and tram the aspirations of the people. 

In the beginning, the activities of the Congress con- 
sisted in submittmg prayers and petitions, establishing 
contact between different ^oroinn cesr and fostcnng 
nationalism through a mutual understandmg and apprc- 
aation of common disabihties and suffenhgs In short, 
the Congress stood for constitutional aiptation. and 
Congressmen of those dal’s, hanng great faitli in profes- 
sions of British Justice, believed that thev could achicic 
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Swadeshi vow,*' designed by Bengal as a weapon for 
getting the Partition annulled was a step that has had 
far-reaching consequences and was immediately taken up 
by the whole country as a defensive measure agamst 
economic exploitation And leaders of the advanced 
school m Bengal, Bombay and Punjab joined hands 
Students parbapated m the movement m large numbers 
Some even adopted the bomb and the pistol as their 
weapons and drove the movement underground 

The necessity of offenng a united front was m- 
creasmgly felt and the cleavage between the Extremists 
and the Constitubonahsts was patched up at the Calcutta 
Congress in iqo6 under the Presidentship of Dadabhai 
Naoroji, the Grand Old Man of Bombay who had the 
courage to put the seal of the Congress President on the 
word "Swaraj” which was, thus, for the first bme, an- 
nounced as the goal of the country But this umty did 
not last long , and the veiy next year saw the Surat split 
where the Congress was broken up by the Extremists, 
who earned on a vigorous propaganda and counted their 
adherents by thousands 


Lord Curzon 

Minto-MorUy 

Reforms 


resigned m August 1905 and was 
succeeded by Ivord Minto Only a 
few weeks after Lord Morley came 
to the India Office as the new Secre- 


** ‘'bivoking God almighty to be oar ^vitness and standing m 
the presence of after generations we take this solemn \ow tliat 
so ^ar as possible we shall ose home-made erhdes and abstain 
from the cse of foreign articles So God help ns 

*‘^erea5 the Government has thought fit to effectaatc the 
Partition of Bengal inspite of miiiersal protest of the Bengali 
nation we hereby pledge and proclaim that ae as a people shall 
do everything m onr power to counteract the evil emets of the 
dismembennent of onr province and maintain the mtegnt} of 
•our race So God help ns ** 
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family in Kathiawad, which furnished hereditary Dewans 

to Porbander, Eajkote and other 

States, Mohandas Karamchand 

career 

Gandhi went to London quite early 
in life for education He returned to India m 1891 
after quahfsTng as a bamster-at-law from the Inner 
Temple While practising as an Advocate of the Bombay 
High Court with some success, Gandhiji was induced to 
go to South Afnca m 1893 to take up a case of 
some difficulty affecting the Indian settlers there His 
pubhc life may be said to have begun from this time His 
first contact with the British authonbes in South Afnca 
was not happy Gandhiji soon discovered that he 
had no nghts as a man, because he was an Indian 
Accordingly in 1894, Gandhip founded the Natal Indian 
Congress and for some years acted as its Honorary 
Secretary Before returning to India m 1895, he took a 
leadmg part m the successful attempt to defeat the 
Asiatics Exclusion Act and in the unsuccessful one to 
prevent the disfranchisement of the Indian community 
Not embittered by such unfriendly treatment of Indians, 
Gandhiji gave the Government voluntary and hearty co- 
operation, when the exsistence of the Empire was 
threatened in i8gg by the Boer challenge, by raismg a 
Volunteer Ambulance Corps The corps was favourably 
reported on, and Gandhiji was mentioned in despatches 
and afterwards awarded the War Medal 

In 1901, owing to a break-down m his health, Gandhiji 
came to India but returned to South Africa the following 
year In 1906, at the time of the Zulu revolt, he agam 
raised a stretcher-bearer party and served till the end of 
the “Rebellion” Scarcely had he returned to Johannes- 
burg to resume practice when a thunderbolt was launched 
by the Transvaal Government by promulgating the 
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which was to play such a great part m the subsequent 
political movement of the country He dehvered a 
number of other speeches in vanous places on problems 
immediately confronting the country 


Champanm 

SatTaffraha 


The Champaran episode, which came next, stands 
prominent as the forerunner of the Civil Disobedience 
movement Early m 1917, Mahatmaji 
decided to visit Champaran with a 
view to mquinng into the conditions 
of Indian labourers m indigo plantations He reached 
Muzaffarpur on the 15th April, and as he crossed the 
boundary of the district he was served with a notice in 
the train by the Magistrate of Champaran to leave the 
distnct by the next train, because his pre'sence was likely 
to disturb the pubhc peace His reply was significant of 
tile man and his mission He wrote to say that he could 
not obey the order and he was ready to suffer the penalty 
of disobedience As a consequence, Gandliiji was prose- 
cuted He submitted a statement and to avoid delav 
pleaded guilty The prosecution was, however, dropped , 
and a Commission of Inquiry was appointed with Gandbiji . 
as a member This led to the passing of the Champaran 
Agranan Bill in December, 1917 


It was about this time Gandhiji dciised the plan of 
submitting a monster petition to Mr Montagu dunng liis 
visit to India and putting up the Congrcss-Lcaguc Scheme 
of reforms The suggestion was adopted b\ the Concre«s 
and the petition was presented to Mr Montagu at Delhi 
Gandhiji presided over the first Social Conference held 
dunng the Congress week in Calcutta in December 1017 
md iinde a iliought-prov oking speech, dilating on manv 
problems including the gncvanccs of tliirn class rulwa> 
passengers 
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people were put under arrest People were flogged 
made to crawl on their bellies, and bombs were thrown 
many places 'from aeroplanes 

news of the Punjab horrors caused deep and wide- 
^ indignation and a pubhc mguuy was demanded 
of Inquiry was appomted by the Government 

dia with Lord Hunter as its president . But the 
passed an Indenmity Act protecting its 
«rs lu spjtg Congress appomted a committee 

ead evidence before the Hunter Committee But the 
usal of the President to secure temporary release of 
ngress leaders to collect evidence compelled the 
ongress to withhold co-operation and hold an independent 
quay 'The findings of the Hunter Committee and the 
action of the Government on them failed to give satis- 
action, and the failure of the Prime Mimster to redeem 
promise to the Indian Muslims regarding the Khilafat 
•JPesbon led ulbmately to the maugurabon of the non- 
r®-operabon movement 

^Vhen war broke out between England and Turkey, 
Agiuition Indian Muslims lent their 

, support to Britain in the hope that 

mr religious places would be kept under Muslim control 
they would be able to secure for their Turkish co- 
^^hgionists favourable terms IlTicn the ear came to an 
the Muslims felt that tlie assurances gnen to 
mn might not be fulfilled and tlicy started the Khilafat 
Bgitabon, niuch gained considerable strength under the 
^sd of Maulanas Sliaukat Ah and Muhammad Ah Sei eral 
•'-u'lafat Conferences were held in which rcsohition*; were 
Passed thankmg Mahatma Gandhi and the Hindus for 


rheir 


wi-operabon m the Kliilafat agiflhon and holdme out 


•treats of withholding co-operabon from the British 




XHE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT IJ 

tured the Congress and converted its leading spints 
to his creed Henceforth, the old creed of the Congress 
was discarded for the new one of indifference to British 
over-lordship Mahatma Gandhi was not slow to nse his 
great authority over the Congress to further the movement 
of which he was the directing genius He set out on an 
extensive tour of the country, preaching the new cult with 
the fervour of a prophet 

By May, 1921, strikes and harlals became the order 
of the day Mahatmaji, however, resolutely dis- 
countenanced all forms of violence in furtherance of 
the non-co-operation programme The annual session 
of the Congress held at Ahmedabad m December, 1931, 
invested Mahatma Gandhi with full dictatorial powers 
for conductmg the national movement In January 1922, 
klahatma Gandhi addressed an open letter to Lord 
Beading, which was m effect an ultimatum holding out 
the threat of an immediate inauguration of Civil Dis- 
obedience in Bardoh The Government of India, in a 
commumque pubhshed on the 6th February in reply to 
Gandhiji’s letter, repudiated his charges agamst the 
Government and urged that the issue before the country 
was no longer between this or that pro|famme of political 
advance, but between lawlessness with all its consequences 
on the one hand, and on the other, the maintenance of 
those pnnciples which lay at the root of all civihsed 
governments Mahatmaji in a further rejoinder 'issued on 
the lery next day pointed out that the choice before the 
people was mass cml disobedience with all its undoubted 
dangers and lawless repression of the lawful activities 
of the people 

While Gandhiji was about to inaugurate mass cnnl 
disobedience in Bardoh, there was a terrible outburst 
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of Tiolence by an infunated mob at Cbaun Chanra on tbe 
14th February This nas taken by ilahatmaji as a divme 
tranung to suspend ami disobedience, and the Bardob 
programme ivas accordingly given up But, shortly after, 
Gandhiji nas arrested at the Satyagraha Asram, 
Ahmedabad, on March 10, 1922, on the charge of preach- 
mg sedition through four articles published m Vo ing 
Iiidio His trial came off on tne iSth March, before 
Mr C M Bloomfield, ICS, Distnct and Sessions Judge, 
Ahmedabad, who sentenced him to sis years’ simple 
imprisonment Mahatma Gandhi was impnsoned in 
Yeravada jail for nearly two years And during this 
penod, true to his ideal of jail life for a curl resister, 
Gandhiji cut himself off entirelv from all connesion with 
the outside world 

Then came the formation of the Swaraj Par^' by the 
late Deshbandhu Das supported by the late Pandit Motilal 
STOij ^ehru, leaders who felt the necessity 

of inaugurating a fresh line of action 
and a new pohcy withm the Congress Congressmen 
thus captured the Counals and the local bodies but only to 
follow obstructionist tactics and hamper their worlnng from 
within And in tlus they were successful Monopoly of real 
power bv the Reserved Departments and the helplessness of 
the ^Imisters to remove unemployment and initiate popular 
measures demonstrated the futihty of the Reforms and 
added strength to the agitation for further pohtical power 
Early m 1024, Ganohiji was removed to the Sassoon 
Hospital, Poona, where he was operated upon by 
Col Maddock for appendiahs WhHe convalescmg, 
Mahatma Gandhi was released on grounds of health on 
the yth of February, 1924 He became very much 
concerned at the tension between Hindus and Vnslinit 
that had originated dutmg his absence and grown to 
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porienlous proportions \nthm a fen months of his release 
On the irth September, while staying as the guest of 
Moulana Muhammad All at Delhi, Mahatma Gandhi 
ondertook a fast of twentv-one davs both as penance and 
prayer, because mutual distrust betneen Hindus and 
Muslims, which led to not after not, proted unbearable 
(0 him "It seems as if God has been dethroned Let us 
reinstate Kim in our hearts’’— said Gandhiji in the course 
a statement annoiinang this fierce resohe The 
tuuncdiatc result of Gundhiji's penance was the calling of 
® conference of all parlies and denominations to meet at 
Delhi and devise means for bnnging about unity The 
Conference of 300 representatives which included the 
Metropolitan of India came off on the a 5 th September and 
<^lked out a plan designed to secure that unity Gandhiji 
'ras unanimously elected to preside over the annual session 
of the Indian National Congress held m December, 1924 
St Belgaum In his presidential address, which was the 
l>riefest m the Congress record, while re-affirming his 
faith in the spinnmg-whecl, Hindu-Muslun unity, and the 
fstaoval of untouchabihty, Mahatmaji advised the suspen- 
sion of his orthodox programme of Non-co-operation with 
s Wew to harmonising the differences among the divers 
sections of Congressmen represented by the No-changers 
®od the Swarajists Under hfahatmaji’s lead the Congress 
st this session ratified the Council-entry programme 
^vocated by the Swarajist group of Congress-men led 
^ Deshbandhu Chittaranjan Das Soon after the 
®fgavnn Congress, Gandhiji made a tour all over the 
wuntty calling upon the people to carry out the Congress 
Piaudate m regard to Khaddar, untouchabihtj', and other 
'fams of social and political reconstruction During the 
“art four years he confined himself primarily to his 
■Pfogramme of Khaddar and untonchability and prohibition, 
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and larelj-, :t e\er, took part in aggressive pobacs But 
Estreme views were steadily gaining ground in 
Congress ardes and under tne infioence of Mr 
Srinivasa Iyengar and Pandit Jawaharlal Xehn:, the 
Madras Congress in 1927 dedared that "tne goal of the 
Indian people is couiplete indepenncnce’’ Mahatina 
Gandhi did not lead his support to this view even then 
But the spint of separatism, once let loose, was not to 
be curbed by the reasoning even of a man of Mahatmaji’s 
infii-ence and persnasneness 

Tne momentons sessions of the Congress at Calcutta, 
Lahore and Karachi adopted Complete Independence as- 
the goal of India The Government not having taken any 
steps to meet Indian aspirations Mahatma Gandhi lannched 
&e Salt Satyagraha moiement m March, 1930 

A Round Table Conference nnght hate settled things 
if It had been announced in lou or ev en in 1927 But the 
. British Government thrust upon a 

Simon Conununon. , ,, -n . r« 

weary people an all-Bnbdi Commis- 
sion with Sir John Sunon as its Chairman to mqnire into 
India’s fitness for Swamj It at once met with a storm of 
opposition from all sections of the people Even the Liberals- 
were against it They refused to have anything to do with 
the Commission and ranged themseltes on the side of a 
most detemnned opposition In the face of a common 
adversity the cleavage between the two schools of thought 
in India seemed to have vanished. The Madias Congress 
had passed the Independence Resolution, but Independence 
had been placed before the nation only “as the goal” and 
not as an immediate objective Strii the Liberals were- 
opposed to this poabon But after flie colossal blunder of 
appomtmg an all-Bnbsh Commission even the Liberals 
were disillns-oned The muted oppoabon this Commisaou 
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evoked among all parties m India found expression m 
the shape of the most rigorous boycott of the "Simon 
Seven”, who were greeted wherever they went with the 
cry “Simon, Go Back ” 

The very first day of their arrival m India, February 
3, 192S, was observed all over the country as a hartal: 
Black-fiag processions, which paraded the streets m all 
cities and towns on that day, bore a striking tesbmony 
to the feeling of indignation that was sweepmg all over 
the country These demonstrators came m for much 
rough handling at the hands of the pohce la some 
places, the processiomsts were dispersed by the police, 
many people sustaining in^unes The Commission, on 
their first visit, surveyed the situation m India in a general 
way for three months and left India m Apnl to return 
m October, when they proposed to record evidence In 
the meantime an Indian wmg of the Commission was 
formed with rune members of the Legislative Assembly 
and the Council of State, Sir Sankaran Nair bemg the 
Chairman , and each Province had a Provmaal Committee 
selected from among the members of the Council to co- 
operate with the Commission Besides these another 
Committee, with Sir (then Mr) P J Hartog, as Chair- 
man, was appomted to inquire into educational progress m 
the country These auxihary Comrmttees also met with the 
same opposition, only a handful of loyalists co-operating 

The Commission returned to India m October, 1928 
and visited Poona, Lahore, Lucknow, Delhi, Madras, 
Patna, Calcutta and other places for recording evidence 
At every centre they visited they were gieeted with the 
same determined opposition from Indians of all shades of 
opmion, and cries of "Simon, Go Back” rent the air 
Many were the unpleasant inadents that took place as a 


a 
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Esqud to these demonsbahons At Lahore, Lak Lajpat 
Rat, the Lion of the Punjab, while leading a black-flag 
demonstration, receited lathi-blows on his chest , and this 
was prinapally responsible for at least hastemng his death 
m a fortnight’s tune 

At Lucknow, Pundit Jawaharlal Xehm was assaulted 
along with others under similar arcmnstances These 
demonstrations were repeated in almost all the aties visited 
by the Commission indndmg Patna, Calcutta, lladras, 
Allahabad and Xagpur Disowned by the people whose 
destiny taey had come to shape bnt welcomed bv 
oSaaldom wherever they went, the Simon Set en, however, 
earned on thmr work as best as they could, relying on 
the bnefs supphed by the Government 

The Commission after a labour of two tears produced 
their report in June, 1930 They recommended Provincial 
Autonomj wnth safeguards, which considerably whittled 
cowm the teiy ofler both m theory and in detail As 
regards the Central Government, they expressed them- 
scltts against the grant of any measure of responsibihtv 
to tee Legislature These recommendations were, as was 
to b<. expected, universally condemned as falling far short 
o' the National Demand 

On the appointment of the Sunon Commission u 
No. 1C17 Libera’s and Coag-ess leaders discussed matter* 
ana came to xccogmse that a common platform might now 
be crc'ted -"cr an agreement on the fimd-'meatal nationa 
i' rr'ind Bo*h the schools co ild then p'csent a nnitc( 
fwr T. IS icca fer rd conc-t’c s’ltpe in the All-Pattic 
Cf. t'ticc It p'cd ced the his'o-ic document knowi 
as t'lc NeVa Report. It fo'wulatcd the nation’s minimnn 
d ’ ’ "as rSjr'v'tntirg Inc gretest common mcosure o 

a -a-^cat •>— a,i It was raga'ded as 
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very reasonable proposal, though it was not wholly 
acceptable to the Mussulman groups Pandit Motilal Nehru 
moved at the Calcutta Congress in igi 8 the adoption of the 
Report but it met with a powerful and determined 
opposition from the younger and progressive section of 
Congressmen headed by Mr Snnivasa Iyengar, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, and Sj Subhas Chandra Bose Mahatma 
Gandhi averted a crisis by movmg a compromise resolution 
acceptmg Domimon Status on condition it was granted 
by the 31st of December, 1929, concedmg, however, 
to the advocates of Independence the right to cany on 
Independence propaganda 


Lord Irwin’« 
Declurabon 


About this time I,ord Irwm went to England and 
returned to India after consultation with the Dabour 
Government and also presumably 
With his own (Conservative) party, 
the support of which he was supposed 
to have On the sist of October, 1929, Dord Irwin made 
a declaration on the goal of Bnbsh admimstration m 
India with the previous sanction of the Bntish Government 
This Declaration ran as follows — 


The goal of Bntiah policy was stated in the Declaration of 
August 1917 to be that proyiding for "the gradual development 
of self-governing institutions with a view to the progressive reali- 
sation of Responsible Government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire ” As I recently pointed out, my own instru- 
ment of instructions from the Ring-Bmperor expressly states that 
it IS His Majesty’s will and pleasure that the plans laid by 
Parliament in 1919 should be the means by which Bntish India 
may attain its due place among his Domimons Ministers of the 
Cronn, moreoier, have more than once publicly declared that it is 
the desire of the Bntish Government that India should, in the 
fulness of time, take her place in the Empire in equal partnership 
with the Dommions But in view of the doubts which bare been 
expressed both in Great Bntain and India regarding the inter- 
pretation to be placed in the mtentions of the Bntish Government 
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m enacting the statnte of 1919, 1 am anthonsed on behali of 
Majesty’s Govcininent. to state dearly that in their judgment, 1 
IS unphat in the Dedaration of 1917 that the natural 
India’s constitutional progress, as therein contemplated, is a 
attammeat of Dontiuon Status 


Inspite of the prevailing mistrust^ the declaration raisfid 
great hopes Soon after a conference of leaders of ^ 
parties met in Delhi to consider the 
Leader*’ announcement A resolution drafted 

terpretabon Mahatma Gandhi himself 

amended by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni was issued It ^ 
couched m a friendly spmt It appreciated the smcenty 
underlying the Viceroy’s dedaration as also the desire oi 
the Bntidi Government to placate Indian opinion The 


resolution further stated — 

We hope to be able to tender oar co-opemtion to His fi 

Gorenuneat m their efforts to evolve a scheme of Dooiioion 
consbtnticm snitable for India’s needs 

We consider it vital for the success of the proposed conference 
that (a) a policy of general conabation should be definild} 
adopted to indace a calmer atmosphere (b) political prisoners 
shoQld be granted a general amnestr (c) representation of 
progressive political o^azusabons should be effectively secured 
and that the Indian National Congress, as the largest among themt 
should have predominant representabon 

Some doubt has been espressed about the interpretabon of 
the paragraph m the statetnent made by the Viceroy on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Gevenuuent re^niing Dominion Status H o iinder- 
riand, Jtnceier, that the C<mjerence is to meet not to discuss 
mhen Dominion Status is to he establts}ud but to frame a scheme 
of Dominion Consfifuhon for India V?e hope that we are not 
mistaken in thus loterprebng the import and implications of the 
weighh proflouacement of H E the Viceroy 

It was uniicrsally fdt that a heart-to-heart talk with 
the Viceroy hunsdf might further pare the way for the 
success of the conference to be held in London Accord- 
inglv a conference between the Viceroy and some of the 
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leaders viz Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
Mr V J Patel, Su: Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr Jumah 
was arranged at the Viceregal Bodge, Delhi, on December 
23, 1929 The meeting roused great expectations, but 
to the surprise of many it failed after three hours’ attempt 
to reach a settlement 

The Lahore Congress, therefore, met m an atmosphere 
surcharged with excitement The issue before it was 
, , _ clear President Jawaharlal’s address 

Lahore Congress 411 a 

was bold and uncompromising 
Mahatmaji himself moved the following resolution defimng 
the goal of the Congress as Puma Swaraj (Complete 
Independence) — 

The Congress, nhilst endorsing the action of the Working 
Committee in cormexion noth the manifesto signed bj the party 
leaders, including Congressmen, m connexion mth the pronounce- 
ment of the 31st October relating to Dominion Status and 
appreciating the efforts of H B the Viceroy towards a peaceful 
settlement of the national movement for Snora] and bating 
considered the result of the meeting betncen the Viceroi and 
Pandit Hoblal Nehru and other leaders, is of opinion that notliing 
H to be gamed in the existing circnmstances bi tlie Congress 
being represented at the proposed Ronnd Table Conference 

4 nd in pnrsuance of the rcsolnbon passed at the Calcutta 
Congress last tear this Congress now declares tliat Snaia] in the 
Congress creed shall mean Complete Independence, and tbeicfote 
further declares the Nehru Scheme of Dominion Status to hate 
lapsed, and hopes all parties m Congress mil detote their 
cvclnsite attention to the attainment of Complete Independence, 
and hopec niso that those whom the tentabtc soinbon of the 
communal problem suggested in the Nehru Constitution has 
pretented from joining the Congress or actuated them to abstam 
from It, ttill now join or rejom the Congress and zealously 
prosecute the common goal, 

Vnd as a prclimmnn step tonords organising a campaign for 
Independence and in order to make the Congress polict consistent 
with the change of creed, this Congress declares a boycott of the 
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Ccjlial aid Proraoal Lspste-as ard call' sj^ Cosr»^“ 
to abstain frea partiapainf, dustly «- iidowtlr. a ^ 
to-ts tn fcte-e, and tie present aen-be-s c the Lesiibtnrt* » 
lencer tneir res-gaation, 

.md the Conress “pm ‘o cmccatrs'e ife 

attenboa apca tie ccsstrretive prajraaunc o' the Coirxss azi 
anthcnses the AlWria Ccagttss Com t« T-fcentvcr it fianu 
St to Uasch sl pto^racce cf Cnl DKieOeescc iz^zdzz 
pacneat cf taxes, triethcr *a sdecied areas o- olherwwc aad cflder 
srda saJegaards as it isar cess dcr ctcessarr 

Matters notr moved fast The \ ixxoy delivered 
a speech in the -Assembfe*! triuch further \ndened 
the breach **His Excellencv the 

todhijra U Foint. riceror deserves the thante of cvsy 

Coagressman for haviag deared the atmosphere acd let ns 
kcor ejmctly where re stand'*— wrote Mahatmaji com- 
menting on the Viceroy's address In condttston 
Ji2hatmaji made the following offer to Lord Irwm, which 
he also made to Mr Ramsy Macdonald throagh 
Mr Bomanji • — (i) Total prohibition (a) Redaction of the 
rupee eschange to is .(d (3) Redaction of Land Revenue 
by at least 30 per cent and matnng it subject to legislative 
control (e) Ahohdon of the Salt Tas. fc) Reduction of 
mihtaiy espennitme at least by 50 per cent, to begin with. 
(6) Reduction of salanes of tiie highest-grade services by 
half or less, so as to suit toe reduced revenue (p) Protec- 
tive Tanff on fbragn doth fS) Passmg of toe Coastal 
Reservatian Bui. (0) Biscbaige of all pohtical prisoners, 
save those condemned for mnrder or attempt to murder or 
bial by ordinary judidal tribunals, withdrawal of aR 
political prosecutions, abrogatfon of section lasA and 
R^nlation m of rSiS, and giring penaisaon to aD Indian 
enSes to return, fro) Abohboa of toe C I. D. or its 
nopular aatrof (ii) Issue of licenses to use fire.arais for 

■df-defence, subject to popular control 
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“Let the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to these very 
simple but vital needs of India He wiU then hear no 
talk of Civil Disobedience , and the Congress will heartily 
partiapate in any conference where there is a perfect 
freedom of expression and demand” wrote Gandhiji And 
non-compliance with these essential demands led to the 
launching of Civil Disobedience 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE MOVEMENT 

Tee Lshore Congress marked a ner\ epoch in India's 
pohhcal history in as mnch as it rras at I^ore that the 
Indian XaOonal Congress for the 
proclaimed before the world 
Puma Swaraj (complete independ- 
ence) as the goal of the nation Following that momentous 
declaration Independence Day’ was celebrated on January 
26, all oier the country On that memorable day India 
took the pledge to assert her birth-nght It was the deter- 
mmaboa of a people thirsting for emancipation to daim 
the right to manage tneir own affairs in their own country 
end in their own way — a privilege enjoyed by the 
citizens of eiery independtmt nation all over the civilised 
wo*ld And on January 26, the nation gave pnbhc 
expression to that resolve at numerous meetings held all 
0 e* the country where nat*onal flags were hoisted and the 
foFo.’-ing p eage was mken — 

"We behevc that it » the inahenable nght of the 
Indian people as of ary other people, to have freedom 
Md to emoy the fruits of their toil 

ljidepe“ees« . 

Pleiie. *■’6 necessities oi lisc, so 

tnat tnc,- mav have full opportunides 
0. z-v.rth We behevc also tint if any Government 
dtprves a ivoj.rc of 1. cic rignts and oppresses them the 
I«rlc ’"’VC a i.irt"e- -ig't to cite- .t o- to abohsn it 

. B iii'h GovcmTc'"* in Iniv hes not onlv deprived 
t’e I-d -a r«ipa o rltiT treedon b A has based ilKlf 
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on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
econonucally We believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British connection and attam Puma Swaraj or 
complete mdependence 

"India has been rumed economically The revenue 
denved from our people is out of all proportion to our 
income Our average mmme is seven pice (less than 
two pence) per day, and of the heavy taxes we pay 20 
per cent are raised from the land revenue denved from the 
peasantry and 3 per cent from the salt-tax which falls most 
heavily on the poor 

"Village mdustnes, such as handspmning, have been 
destroyed, leaving the peasantry idle for at least four 
months m the year, and dullmg their intellect for want 
of handicrafts and nothing has been substituted, as m 
other countnes, for the crafts thus destroyed 

“Customs and Currency have been so mampulated as 
to heap further burdens on the peasantry Bnbsh manu- 
factured goods constitute the bulk of our imports Customs 
duty betray clear parhahty for Bntish manufacturers, and 
revenue from them is used to lessen the burden on the 
masses, but for sustainmg a highly extravagant administra- 
tion Still more arbitrary has been the mampulation of 
the Exchange ratio whic^i has resulted m milhons being 
drained away from the country 

"Pohtically, India’s status has never been so reduced 
as under the British regime No Reforms have given 
real pohtical power to the people The tallest of us has 
to bend before foreign authonty The rights of free 
expression of opimon and free association have been 
demed to us and many of our countrymen are compelled 
to live in exile abroad and cannot return to their homes 
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All anmniistratiTe talest is killed and the masses hare to 
be satisfied wth pettr tillage offices and clerkships 

“Cnltuiallr, the system of education has tom ns from 
our moonngs and our training has made us hug the very 
pliamg that bind us 

"Spintnally, compulsory disarmament has made us 
unmanly and presence of an ahen army of occupation, 
employed ritn deadly effect to crush m us the spirit of 
resistance, has made us think that we cannot look after 
ourselves, or put up a defence against foreign aggression, 
or eten defend our homes and families from attacks of 
thieves, robbers and miscreants 

'Tl'e hold it to be a crane against Man and God to 
submit any longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold 
disaster to our country We recognise, however, that the 
most effective way of gaming our freedom is not through 
nolence We will, therefore, prepare onisdtes by with- 
drawing so far as we can all voluntary association from 
the Bntish Goienunent and will prepare for avil dis- 
obedience, mdudmg non-payment of taxes We are 
convmced that if we can but withdraw our \olnnlaty help, 
and stop payment of taxes without doing violence, even 
imder proiocation, the end of this inhuman rule is assured 
We, therefo-e, hereby, solemnly resolve to cany out the 
Congress instmctioas issued from time to tnne for the 
pii-po^ of cstablishmg Puma Swaraj ” 

Tnis celebration was the true index of the strength 
01 the nation and its will to respond and a momentous 
s‘ep forward was taken by tae Congress Working Com- 
rait'ee at Ahmedabad on Feb. 15, 1030 when it decided to 
Icouch Cinl Disobedience to reach that goal The 
Committee authorised Mahatma Gandhi and others bdfiev- 
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inf in non-violence as an article of faith to start Civil 
Disobedience as and when they decide 

"The resolution of the Working Committee,’’ wrote 
Gandhiji in Young Indta "gives me my charter of 
freedom, if it also binds me in the highest of chains It 
IS the formula which I have been in search of these long 
and weary months For me the resolution is not so much 
pohbcal as a rehgious effort The responsibihty devolv- 
ing on me is the greatest I have ever undertaken It was 
irresistible but all will be wdl if it is that is 

g^uiding me My Civil Disobedience is somebmes the 
peremptory demand of love Dangerous it undoubtedly 
is but no more than the encitdmg violence The danger 
lies m one direcbon — m the outbreak of violence side by 
side with Civil Disobedience If it does, I know no way 
No retraang as at the bme of Bardoli, the struggle m 
freedom's battle of non-violence against violence, no 
matter from what quarter the latter comes, must contmue 
nil a smgle representabve is left ahve More, no man 
can do To do less would be tantamount to want of 
faith” 

But before actually embarkmg on Civil Disobedience 
Mahatmaji made another attempt to 
Ulbmatom to Viceroy was yet prepared 

Viceroy to make any response to India’s 

demand for freedom 

He sent his famous letter (often called an ulbmatum) 
to the Viceroy through an English youth, Regmald 
Reynolds, who personally ddivered it to the Viceroy’s 
Private Secretary [The full text of the letter is mcluded 
m the Appendix] The Viceroy’s reply "was curt and 
formal His Excellency regretted that Mr Gandhi had 
decided upon a course of action that would lead to the 
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“0 ir case is strong, o_' means j'Cres*, and God is > ith 
liS There is no defeat for the sat^agrahis till thc\ giic ’ p 
the truth I pray for the success o‘ the battle v b cli bcfns 
to-moTov in these u-ords ’"•'hatniaji concluded his 
Iasi message on the bants oi the SaHrn'a*! on the cie of 
ms histone march With “nctoiy o- deatn” as his motto, 
Mahatma Gandhi started on liis march to D’ndi on the 
morning of the latn March at 6-30 vath a seleat bard of 
satsagyahis Large crouds assembleu alo ic the ro, te and 
sbouted 'Gandhiji'ki-jai ' Rumo irs of iTmcd.atc arrest 
caused considerable stir in the mtv and people nitmbeTng 
about one thoLsand Kent a sort o: ngil the vhole n'ght 
outside the As*am, mhose crates ucre cuarded bi moTcn 
pickets The moTimg sau a huge irave of hummitc moi- 
mg towards the Asram Punctcalh at 6-30 a m after 
ffionimg prarets, Mahatmaji started mth a band of ;o 
trusted followers, each with a bag of beloagincs and a staff 
With a gentle smile indicatmg 015 aremg faith in the 
lustice of the cause and in the s-ccess o‘ the great cammign 
ilahatmaji headed the procession and was followed by 
others who dosed in rows of three each At sei cral places 
Mahatmaji was offered flowers and cocoanuts T 1 e proces- 
aonists rushed through the route with a large crowd run- 
ning rotmd about and forded the nier Sabannati at 
Jalalpar 

Tne route through which Mabatmaji and his band 
passed assumed a festive appearance, with the streets 
watered and beSagged As the procession passed from one 
village to another, Gandhiji dehvered addresses at all the 
halting places urgmg people to take to khadder, to gi\e up 
dnnk, and join the satyagrahis 'T haie no intcntioa of 
returning to the Asram untu I succeed m getting the Salt 
Act repealed” said Gandhiji This declaraPou stirred the 
people to their depths As Gandhiji proceeded os his 
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march, volunteers in hundreds enrolled themselves on the 
way and many a village headman resigned his job to join 
the campaign 

To the vast crowds that gathered from far and near 
to have a darsan of Gandhiji throughout the march (which 
lasted for four and twenty days) he preached his gospel of 
truth and non-violence , and on those who jomed as satya- 
grahis he imposed the strictest discipline As Gandhiji 
neared his destination, his conviction m the sacredness of 
the cause grew stronger and as an eitpression of his firm 
determination he declared m course of a speech “Either I 
shall return with what I want, or else my dead body will 
float on the ocean ” 


Breach of Salt Law« 


Gandhiji and party reached Dandi on April 5 and spent 
the night in fasting and prayers The next morning shortly 
after prayers which were marked 
by more than usual solemnity, 
Mahatmaji with eighty-four volunteers proceeded exactly 
at 6 A M for a bath m the sea A large crowd followed 
the party Gandhiji, who was walking at a slow pace, 
entered the water amidst enthusiastic cnes of "Mahatmaji 
Ki Jai ” At 8-30 A Ji Mahatmaji broke the Salt Law by 
pickmg up a lump of natural salt from a pit Thousands 
of people witnessed the ceremony After tins teclmical 
breach of the Salt Law he issued a statement intimating 
that every one who would take the nsk of prosecution 
under the Salt Laws could manufacture salt wherever he 
wished and whenever it was convenient to him 


The breaking of the Salt Law by Gandhiji at Dandi 
was like a signal, and was foUowed by similar breaches m 
numerous places all over the country Popular enthusiasm 
was mtense Contraband salt began to be prepared and 
sold bj- the villagers, en masse There were striking 
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demonstrations of defiance of law in Calcutta, Bombar, and 
other aties This led to lie arrests and convictions of 
numerous congressmen, which gave a great impetus to the 
movement 

It was at this period that Mr V J Patel resigned the 
presidentship of the Assembly with a letter to the Viceroy 
stating the difficulties under which he was carrying on his 
duties and declarmg that he would serve his country better 
by joining the movement Mr Patel’s resignation evohed 
great enthusiasm 

Gandhiji himself was conductmg incessant propaganda 
He travelled through the Gnzerat villages and earned on his 
crusade agamst untouchabihty and the drink evil and 
preached the message of khadi and charka He had even 
announced his mtcntions of raiding the salt works of the 
Government It was at this stage that the Government 
thought of rcstncting Gandhiji’s activities 


Mahatma Gandhi was arrested after midnight in his 
camp at Karadi on the 4th of May under Regulation XXV 
of 1827 He was taken to Yerraw ada 
jail This did not produce the effect 
antiapaled by the authonhes The prophet of Sabarmati 
was more powerful in jail than m his Asram 


AtreU of Gudhiji 


The arrest of Gandhiji created widespread excitement 
ind evoked protests from all parts of the world Protest 
was recorded by the Indians in Panama, Sumatra, and 
So ith Afnca French, German and Amencan papers 
devoted Icngthv columns to Gandhiji and his activities A 
c ible wis sent to Mr Ram&iy MacDonald, Pnme Munster 
of nngl-'nd, by 10c Amencan clc"gvmen headed by 
Dr J H Holmes urging him to come to an amicable setUe- 
“.V 11 wuh G^rdh.!! and the Irdian people and save a catas- 
t’opl'c to a'l mankind 
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Gandhiji’s arrest produced spontaneous demonstrations 
throughout the country Processions and hartals were held 
m every town and even in the remotest villages In 
Bombay a huge procession paraded the streets and termi- 
nated at a mammoth meeting, which had to be addressed 
from several different platforms About 50,000 mill-hands 
came out and made demonstrations The demonstrations 
at Sholapur were followed by disturbances. Six pohce 
Chowkis were burned, and the pohce opened fire Twenty- 
five persons were killed, and about 100 mjured As a 
sequel to this, Martial Law was promulgated m the aty, 
entailing great hardships on the ateens for several weeks 
In Calcutta the hartal was peaceful But at Panchanantala 
(Howrah), where the crowd tned to hold up a tram, they 
were fired upon by the pohce and as a result 15 persons 
were injured There was also firing at Delhi on the refusal 
of a crowd to disperse Section 144 was promulgated in 
many places as a sequel to these madents 

Mr Abbas Tayabji, who succeeded Gandhiji as leader 
of the salt satyagrahis, was also arrested Mrs Naidu 
went to Dharsana and took up his 
Mau Salt Raida volunteers 

were placed under arrest but were taken out of the 
pohce cordon and let off On May ji a mass raid 
was made on the Dharsana salt depot The 2500 volunteers 
from Guzerat who parhapated in the raid were led by the 
Imam Saheb (aged sixty-two), Gandhiji’s colleague in 
South Africa. As the raid began m the mommg from 
different points, the pohce made a latht charge The 
volunteers, who were dnven back several times, renewed 
then- attempts This continued for two hours after which ' 
Messrs Imam Shaheb, Pyanlal, Manilal Gandhi, and 
f^Mrs Sorojun Naidu were arrested About 290 volunteers 
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were injured ns a sequel to this raid and one succumbed 
to his injunes 

Two other attempts (one being on June 3 from Utandi 
camp) were frustrated by the police who did not allow the 
volunteers to enter the bamcaded area Several raids one 
after another were also made on the Wadala salt depot with 
many arrests and police lath charges resulting in injunes 
to volunteers 

Wnting m his paper. The Nnc Freeman, of the 
Dharsana salt raid, Jilr Webb Miller said — "I have never 
'Witnessed such harrowing scenes as at Dharsana Some- 
times the scenes were so painful that I had to turn away 
anomentanly One surpnsing feature was the discipline of 
the volunteers It seemed they were imbued with Gandhi’s 
non-violence creed” 

Mr George Slocombe of the Daily Herald writing 
of the Wadala salt raid said — watched the events from 
an ohservatoiy post on one of the rocky bills which nng 
in Wadala It was humiliating for an Englishman to 
stand among the ardent, friendly but deeply moved aowd 
of volunteers and sympathisers and watch the representa- 
tives of his country's administration engaged in this 
ludicrous, embarrassing business” 


As the movement assumed senous proportions, the 
Government got themsdves armed with emergency powers 
. , „ , to deal with the situation The 

' Press Ordinance was the first to 

come It imposed most humihabng restnctions on the 
freedom of the press The Navajivan Press of Mahatma 
Gandhi was the first to be confiscated and securities were 


demanded from almost all prominent nabonahst papers, 
many of which suspended pubheafaon 


The Press Ordinance was followed by several other 
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Ordinances including (i) the Bengal Ordinance empower- 
ing the pohce to arrest any person on suspiaon, 
is) Unlawful Instigation Ordinance and (3) the Picketing 
Ordinance, penahsing Congress activities in the country 
The Congress Workmg Committee and all the Provmaal 
Committees were declared unlawful , and members thereof 
were arrested As many as a dozen Ordmances were 
promulgated to check the movement 

Side by side with the attack on salt laws, the boycott 
of foreign cloth and pickettmg of hquor shops were con- 
tmued The law of sedition and prohibitory orders of 
various kinds were also broken No-tax campaign was 
also started m many places and forest laws were attacked 
m Berar The jails were filled, and new jails had to be 
unprovised Congress workers in every province, the rank 
and file as well as the leaders, courted imprisonment, faced 
latht charges, and even nfile bullets Almost all the 
pronunent leaders were m jail 

In Bengal efforts were made to defy the salt laws 
mainly in the 24-Parganas and Itlidnapore districts In the 
former distnct there were three 
Movement in Bengal centres At Mahishabathan, 

which IS a short distance to the east of Calcutta, a regular 
camp of satyagrahis was established in the compound of 
the President of the local Congress Committee The 
camp was patrolled and picketed, and the national Hag 
was flown At Kalikapur salt was manufactured by daily 
passengers from Calcutta The third centre was at Nila 
near Hooghly Point Exasc and pohce officers confined 
themsehes to confiscating the salt and destrormg the 
utensils It was at Nila that a clash Occurred between 
the police and the satvagrahis in which the former opened 


Rej^rt of the \dmini«traliOD of 10:9*50 
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fire resnlbng m one killed and three wounded In 
Contai pjidnapore) the salt campaign was initiated at 
Picbabom followed by mass manufacture in forty villages 
near Contai 

A feature of the situation m Midnapore was the open 
bostihty encountered by the police and flie Government 
officers Shops were closed in Contai and Government 
officers and persons known to be supporters of flie 
Government could not get snpphes Bus owners refused 
to take officers and their servants and luggage. On the 
occasion when a pobce party wanted a boat, sis villagers 
jumped into it and sank it * 

In July the Civil Disobedience Movement m 
Jlidnapore showed renewed activity m the form of a 
dctermmed campaign for the non-payment of choukidan 
taxes The opposition of the people of Tamlnk snb- 
divisioa to the payment of dionkidari taxes was most 
stubborn* 

the movement became widespread in Bengal 
Congress Committees were declared nnlawfnl and Congress 
offices locked up and papers seized About twenty news- 
papers were required to furnish secun^ under the Press 
Ordinance, and many newspapers bad to suspend publica- 
tion. Prabbat Pberis, processions, and meetings were 
banned almost everywhere and many people were esterned 
fron tbor homes or spheres of work. 

Calcutta women took oat their first procession on 
June IS on the occasion of the Sradh ceremony of 
Desabandhn Das in defiance of the Police ban This led 
to many arrests and convictions Since then women have 
been joimrg the movement in larger numbers Their 


• Rerm ef tae VdBmnjWaUoa of Eeosil, 
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partiapation mtensi&ed the picketing of foreign cloth, 
foreign cigarettes and hquor shops Nnmerons arrests of 
students and women were also made for picketing educa- 
tional mstitutions On an average, accordmg to the 
Congress reports, 200 arrests were made every day m 
Bengal during the movement The movement brought 
about a decrease of imports and a trade depression 


Movement m 
Bombay. 


The movement in Bombay was very intense, people 
m Guzerat and Bombay aty being m the forefront People 
were impnsoned in thousands, and 
still men and women came forward 
and courted imprisonment The boy- 
cott of foreign cloth was very mtense, even multi-miUionaire 
merchants joimng in it It is said that nearly 30 crores 
worth of foreign cloth were sealed up by the Congress 
AH Congress orgamsations were declared unlawful, and 
processions and Prabhat Phens taken out m defiance of 
orders were dispersed with lathi charges Rather than 
submit to the methods adopted by the Government for 
realizing rents, the peasants of Bardoh migrated across the 
border to the Baroda State Many after having burnt 
down the crops they could not carry faced terrible 
hardships 

In the Punjab, Amntsar was the chief centre of the 
movement People were arrested and convicted almost 
daily for picketing Almost all 
foreign-doth merchants sealed up 
their stocks 


The moiemeiit was widespread in Behar lu 
connexion with the Jawahar Pred: celebration alone 
^ , 514 arrests were made all over the 

Movetnent sn B«iar4 • ^ r 

province The bojeott of forcipn* 
cloth was ngorons A no-rent campdgn grew np m 
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Monghyr, Champaran, Saran, and Maaaffarpur distncts, 
and Panchayats were set up in many places Picketing 
of liquor diops is stated to have caused a fall of about 
40 lakhs m revenue 

In South India, almost all the Congress workers in 
Andhra were in jail The official ban on Gandhi caps 
and national flags was strongly 
MoTcment m Sondi resented Picketing was kept up in 
many places and was followed by 
arrests Banned processions and meetings were dispersed 
as usual The salt laws were defied in Kerala Revenue 
from toddy-shop sales fell by about 70 per cent Ladies 
joined the movement m large numbers Section 144 
(Criminal Procedure Code) was promulgated m almost all 
the distncts of Tamil Nadu There was complete stop- 
page of toddy sales in several places 

In N P picketing was resorted to on a wide scale 
by men and wumen volunteers with the result that Bie 
boycott of foreign doth was intense 
Mowmenl in U P. ^ province and the sale 

of intoacants was greatly reduced The no-rent campaign 
was earned on vigorously m some areas Almost all the 
Congress Committees, Youth Leagues, and allied associa- 
tions were dedared unlawful 


In C P (Marathi) and Berar, the picketing of foreign 
cloth and hquor shops reduced sales considerably A 
large number of people were arrested 
and convicted for picketing and for 
forest satyagraha Punitive police were quartered in 
aliout fifteen places In C P (Hindi) also many people 
took part in banned demonstrahons and courted arrest 


Movement in C. P 


In Delhi, all the Congress bodies were declared 
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unlawful Many women were arrested m Delhi and after 

conviction sent to the Lahore Female 
Movement m Demi . , 

Jail 

In Assam picketmg of foreign cloth and hquor shops 
was set up on a wide scale Almost all the Congress 
leaders and a large number of 
Movement m Assam volunteers mcluding ladles were sent 
to jail 


A large number of people courted arrest m North- 
Western Frontier Province In Peshawar, 22 persons were 
killed m the course of police firing 
after a disturbance m which two 
armoured cars were set fire to 


Movement 

Frontier 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru supphed to the press the 
figures of convictions of Congress volunteers during the 
' avil disobedience campaign m which 

HnndKd^Aousand Bengal tops the hst The informa- 
tion supphed to the All-India Con- 
gress Committee office by the different provincial Congress 
committees gives the following figures of convictions in 
connection with the Civil Disobedience campaign — 


Ajmere 

ISO 

Andhra 

2878 

Assam 

1459 

Behar 

14251 

Bengal 

15000 

Berar 

1750 

Bombay city 

4700 

C P Hmdnstani 

2255 

C P Marathi 

907 

Ddhi 

4500 

Gujrat 

• 3549 
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Kamatak . 

1900 

Zerala 

450 

Maharashtra 

4000 

The Punjab 

12000 

Smd 

724 

Tamil Xadu 

2991 

U P 

12651 

Utkal 

1009 


Total S7124 


Pandit Jawaliatlal Uehru states — 

“Thw list does not include the N F Province as 
no complete statistics have been recetied about it A 
communicatiou received from the Frontier P. C C. in 
Xov ember, 1930 gave the figviie of convictions as 2,328 
This figure must have gone up considerably by the tune 
of the Delhi truce and ue may put it at 4,000 at least 
Thus the total number of convictions for the whole country 
comes up to 91,124. Burma is not included 

"An attempt has been made to collect correct statistics 
but in the v'ery nature of things it is not posable for us 
to be accurate Some of the figures are official figures 
and these invariably err on the moderate side as large 
numbers of our workers and volunteers were convicted 
under secboas of the IP C or CrP C whidi were not 
supposed to apply to civil disobedience It was also 
difficult for the local Congress committees to keep exact 
records 01 to trace every conviction, especially in the rural 
areas Ve may therefore safdy presume that most of the 
figures given above are underestimates The total figures 
of convictions must have reached or exceeded one hundred 
thousand 
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"From the information available it has been estimated 
tliat 12 000 Jluslinis went to pnson as civil resisters ” 

When the movement was at its height, the Viceroy 
saw the Liberal leaders, Sir Te] Baliadur Sapru and Sir 
, , , _ Chimantal Setalvad The Liberal 

Pence move Federation Council met soon after m 
Bombay and after considenng the pobtical situation urged 
tlie need for an early announcement of the date of the 
Hound Table Conference Lord Irwin in the course of a 
significant statement announced tliat steps were being 
taken to arrange for a Round Table Conference to discuss 
the Indian consbtutional problem on or before the aoth of 
October Appeahng to all persons throughout India His 
Excellency said — "I recognize that at the present tune 
there is a widespread desire throughout India to see real 
pohbcal advance and I have learnt to love India too well 
to relax any effort to assist in what I hold to be natural 
and true devdopment of her pohbcal hfe" 

Soon after this declarabon there was a move to bnng 
about a settlement On the r4th of June, 1930 a meebng of 
the Indian members of the Assembly and the Council of 
State unanimously passed a resolubon, Mr JI R Jayakar 
presiding, authonsmg its chairman to take such steps, as 
he may think necessary, so as to brmg about an amicable 
settlement of the present impasse in the pohbcal sitnabon 
in India Letters were then exchanged between the 
Viceroy on the one hand and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and 
Mr Jayakar on the other, the Viceroy permitting both to 
see Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Moblal Nehru and Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru m jail with a view to persuading them 
to restore peace (See Appendix) The negobabon was 
a long-drawn affair, for which Pandit Moblal, Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Dr Mahmud had to be taken to the 
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YeiraT^ada jail to meet Gandhtji and others and confer 
with them, and with the peace ambassadors, hut the move 
faded, as the Government demand for calling off the 
Ovd Disobedience moiement uas not accepted by the 
Congress The Congress leaders demanded the nght to 
secede from the Empire, complete Xational Responsible 
Government including control of the defence forces, 
acceptance of Gandhiji’s Eleven Pomts, and the admission 
of the pnnaple of repudiation of India’s liabilities in 
regard to British claims bv reference to an independent 
tribunal In addition, the callmg off of the Cml Dis- 
obedience movement was to be eontmgent on the continu- 
ance of peaeefid picketing of foreign cloth and liquor 
shops, on the recogmbon of the right of prxtate manu- 
facture of salt and the remission of all fines and penalties 
incurred by persons engaged in Qvil Disobedience moie- 
ment, if not convicted of crimes of nolence 

The break-down of the conversations gave a fresh 
impetus to the Civil Disobedience movement as the belief 
in Congress circles was that the Government were eager 
for peace and sooner or later must come to terms with 
the Congress 

In spite of the failure of the pourparlers the Govem- 
u- I » j proceeded with preparations for 

""conf^ee* \ Round Table Conference Thus 
two stages were set — one in India 
the Congress carrying on a fierce fight and the other in 
London for discussions 

On the lath of Isovember, the First Round Table 
Conference met in St James Palace, London The King 
Emperor presided over the first gathering The scene of 
the first meetmg of the conference was set m the Rojal 
Gallerj of the House of Lords and was one of stately 
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splendour in which the Sovereign was the central figure 
The histone hall was packed to its utmost capacity, all 
available space outside the area reserved for the delegates 
themselves being crowded with notabilities 

A hartal was observed throughout India on this da> 
as a protest against the Conference A procession and a 
demonstration in front of the Secretanat were attempted 
in Bombay despite the Police Commissioner’s ban and 
elaborate police precautions to enforce it A large number 
of persons were injured as a result of lath charges The 
Bombay 'War Council’ members were all arrested A 
procession organised by the Bengal Civil Disobedience 
Council paraded the streets of Calcutta in defiance of the 
prohibitory order and held a meeting About 45 arrests 
were made and several were injured as a result of lathi 
charges The Calcutta Corporation meetmg for the dav 
W'as adjourned after adoptmg a resolution recording 
emphatic condemnation of the Round Table Conference 
having regard to the circumstances in which it was 
constituted and its entirely unrepresentative character 
hladtas, Karachi and otlier cities in India also voiced 
similar indignation 

The First Round Tabic Conference continued its 
deliberations for nine weeks Though it did a lot of 
spade work, and discussed the fundamental issues relating 
to the framing of a constitution, it could not come to 
ony definite conclusions The reasons are not far to 'eck. 
The task was difficult enough The pohev- adopted in 
comhating the cml disobedience movement had cmhittcred 
public feehng The Congress delegates who could alone 
deliver the goods” were not there .And Mclntma 
Gandhi who could speak in the name of the Corcrcss and 
the dumb millions of India was still in jail Tt'cre were 
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no doubt some very proimnent public men amongst the 
delegates But, they represented more or less the vnetvs 
of their respective parties, classes or commumtics and 
could not speak m the name of the country as a whole 
There n'ere others who, though not wearing Government 
badges, supported wholly the Government point of view 
Then again the position of the representatives of the three 
Bnt}^ pohtical parties who dommated the show was 
peculiar m the extreme The I^abour Party with its high- 
sounding pledges was m office but not m power It held 
office at the pleasure of the Liberals The Conservativ es 
were a formidable opposition The resnlt was that Labour 
did not apply its Socialistic prinaples to the solution of 
the important problems facing both India and England 
Hence it was that the Labour Party, though full of good 
intentions, could not make its voice actively fdt in the 
deliberations Hence it was that Labour could not commit 
the Bntish Government to any Indian constitution on the 
basis of full Domimon Status, though the Secretary of 
State ^Ir Benn declared that the Donmuon Status was in 
action m India and that it was imphcit m the Seclaration 
of August, 1917 The aad test of the Labour Party was 
whether they were prepared to give India the substance 
of freedom in the management of her own affairs "Was 
the Government prepared to concede to India the nght 
to control her own defence and finanaal pohcy> Were 
the people, through thar popular representatives, to have 
full control of the admimstrabon of the country’ This 
was m substance the Congress demand The Bound Table 
Conference was called to dehberate upon these cmaal 
pomts But the constitutiOD of the Conference was such 
that no agreement was possible The Conference agreed 
upon provincial autonomy as recommended by the Simon 
Commission— with dyarchv at the centre dependent upon 
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0 Federal Structure with numerous safeguards not m the 
interest of India and with the Bntish Government 
Continuing to hold control, through comphcated admvms- 
trative machmery, over defence, financial pohcy, the 
sen ices, foreign relations, etc This attitude and this 
plan could not satisfy the aspirations of the people The 
leaders of the three British parties were non-committal m 
their speeches, while the Churchill group maintained that 
Bntain must really govern India and could not withdraw 
her trusteeship without serious consequences 

The Indian delegates on the other hand found them- 
selves m an awkward position They were fully consaous 
of the fact that a conshtubon agreed to by them had not 
the ghost of a chance of hemg accepted m India, unless 
the Congress put the seal of its approval on it They 
could not plead the case of India with as much strength 
Slid force as the Congress could, because they had no 
inandate from the people They naturally found the 
Snbshers adamant in their determmabon not to part with 
real power Then the communal queshon gamed an 
artificial importance Negofaabons for a communal settle- 
nient were taken up in India first among the Moslems 
snd Hindus, then ivith the Congress and lastly with the 
viceroy But no progress was made, the msistence of 
rhe Moslems on Jinnah’s Fourteen Pomts having failed 
to btmg about any agreement The scenes were repeated 
w London The Premier stood aside m the efforts made 
by Indians themselves to make up communal differences 
Pourparlers contmued, but a settlement was nowhere to 
be glunpsed 

Then there were the depressed classes and the 
•Europeans, who made common cause and urged for 
special representabon, statutory safeguards, etc The 
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Piuces seemed to have shown a reasonable frame of mind 
by agreeing to jom the Federal constitnuon but dauned 
weightage and refused to bring their subjects on a par 
with the rest of the Indian people The Liberals gave 
an excellent account of themsehes and put the Indian 
case as ably as they could m the absence of the Congress, 
but not being actual political fighters they could not 
proceed to the logical condusion of formulating their 
demands on the basis of their speeches There were 
different sub-committces which worked hard and submitted 
their reports, but no finality was reached anywhere, for 
everybody fdt that it was merely a prehnunary talk and 
that they would bare to come back once again, with 
the Congress delegates if possible, m order to amve at 
a final settlement 

The Premier with a new to creating a favourable 
atmosphere made what was called ‘‘a momentous" 
announcement on January rp, 1931 (the text of 
which IS mduded m Chapter VI) , but the issues were 
not danfied and the different “teams" departed after 
playing a hide-and-seek game and without placing all 
their cards on the table 

The First Kound Table Conference thns ended without 
accomphshiiig anything practical 
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TRUCE AND AFTER 

The Liberals and Moderates based high hopes on the 
Premier’s declaration, which was further strengthened by 
the King’s message, in which Bhs 
Majes^ said —“I am persuaded 
that great as is the volume of patient 
thought and careful work still to be done, you have 
opened a new chapter in the history of India I am 
sure you will one and all strive to secure the aid of your 
countiymen in carrymg on the task in the same spunt 
that has marked your discussions and I hopefully look 
forward to an outcome which will restore peace and 
contentment throughout India” These declarations, 
however, hardly produced any impression m Congress 
curcles Congressmen were sceptical of the smcenty of 
the assurance given by British statesmen, and pohtical 
situation in the country bemg to no small extent res- 
ponsible for this mistrust The Civil Disobedience 
Movement was then at its height Police finng, lalhi 
charges, rule by Ordinances, arrests, and convictions were 
the order of the day The jails were taxed to their utmost 
capaaty and special jails had to be provided for 

At the concluding session of the Round Table 
Conference Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made a staring appeal 
to the Prune Mmister for a general amnesty m order to 
help m creating a peaceful atmosphere in the country 
Mr MacDonald was non-committal, but declared "that 
if Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru’s appeal to India, as well as 
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to US IS responded to m India, and civil quiet is pro- 
claimed, and assured. His Majesty’s Government will 
certainly not be backward m responding to his plea" 

The first gesture came from the Government of India, 
uhen on the 25th of January, 1931, Lord Irwin issued the 
following statement ordering release 
members of the Congress 
Working Committee who had been 
impnsoned for taking part in the Cinl Disobedience move- 
ment — 


"la order to prande an oppottniuty for the consideration of 
the statement made by the Prime Minister on Janiiory 19 (see 
Chapter VI), mj Government in consnltat on nith Local Govern- 
ments have thought it right that members of the Working Com- 
mittee of the All-India Congress shall enjo} the fnll liberty of dis- 
cussion hetneen themselves and vnth those who have acted os 
membeTS of the Committee since Jannary , 1930 In accordance with 
this decision and with this object and in order thvt there mav be no 
legal bar to any meeting tbej* may wisb to hold, the notification 
dcclariDg the Committee to be an nnlawfal association nnder the 
Cnminal Law Amendment Act will be wnthdrawn by all the Local 
Goicrnnients and action will be talen for the release of 
Mr Gindhi and others who arc now members of the Committee 
or who have acted as such aince Jannarr, 1930 

'Mv Government will impose no conditions on these releases, 
her-mve we feel that the best hope of restoration of pcoccfnl 
conditions lies in discussions being conducted bv those concerned 
onder te-ms of tmcondiUonal liberty Oar action has been taken 
in pnrsaance of a sinccit desire to assist the creation of snch 
peaceable conditions as wonld enable the Government to imple- 
ment the undertaking given bv the Prime Minister that if civil 
gmet were proelatmed and asswed, Government would not be 
fncKT^a'u m tMponjc , 


"I am content to trnsl those who wall be affected by onr 

fidtot toat Ihev will recognise the importance of secnnng for 
thivc fnrt iv.rcs a calm and dispassionate eiammatmn " 
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In ptirstmncc of the abotc statement, about thirty 
prominent Congress leaders of different provinces— all 
members of the Congress Working Committee— were 
released on Janunrj s6 and all notifications declaring 
Congre-is organisations as tinlanful, uerc vnthdrawn It 
Tias a memorable day— as it was on that day, only a year 
ago, India had taken the vow of Indcpandencc. 
Tlierc was, however, some dclaj in carrying out release in 
manj places 

Immediately after their release, Gandhi]i and other 
leaders liiirncd to Allahabad where Pandit Moblal was 
f. „ , _ „ lying scnously ill The leaders con- 

I rwin r i together but could 

not view the Premier's Declaration os a sufficient guarantee 
for Congress participation in the next stage of the Round 
Table Conference 

Pandit Motilal passed awav on the 6th of Febniary', 
and there was national mourning all over the country at 
the loss of such a tovvenng personality at so critical a stage 
>0 Its historv 

Some of the prominent delegates to the Round Table 
Conference wired to Gandliiji from abroad, requesting the 
Congress leaders to suspend judgment pending discussion 
’Wfh them on tlic results of the Conference and Mahatmaji 
acceded to their request As soon ns the delegates reached 
some of them burned to Allahabad where the 
members of the Working Committee were meeting and 
discussing things in sorrow-Iadcn hearts 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr M R Jayakar, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, and the Rt Hon’ble Mr Snmvasa 
Sastn met Gandhiji and made strenuous efforts to effect a 
settlement between tlie Congress and the Government 
And as a result of the great pressure brought to bear on 

4 
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the Congress circle by them, Mahatmaji wrote a letter to 
Lord Irwm asfcmg for an interview with His Escellency 
to put before him the Congress view-pomt on the question 
of a settlenient 

On His Escellency acceding to the request of the 
Mahatma, the latter proceeded to Delhi and had 
prolonged conversations with him beginning from 
February i6 right npto March 4 Tne members of the 
Worfcmg Committee were summoned to Delhi and Gandbiji 
iept the Committee informed of the developments and 
sesults of his talks with the Viceroy There were many 
lense and ansious moments when the conversations 
threatened to break down on tiie question of pohce 
excesses At last on the 5th of March, 1931, an agreement 
was signed between Lord Irwm representing the Bntish 
Goiemment and Mahatma Gandhi representing the people 
of India under the terms of which the Government 
■withdrew its repressive measures and the Congress called 
o 5 Civil Disobedience This marked the adient of peace 
after a bard struggle lasting for full twdve months 
Gui 4 iu.in(ia Agne. The terms of the Agreement 
Bieni. as follows — 

, (i) Consequent on the conversations that have taken 

place between His Excellent^ the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, 
it has been arranged that the Civil Disoheience movement 
•wdl he discontinued and that, with the approval of 
His Majesty’s Government, certain action be taken by the 
Goicmment of India and the Local Governments 

(2) As regards consdtuhonal questions, the scope of 
future discussion is stated, with the assent of His Majesty’s 
Got emir eat, to be with the object of considermg further 
the schore for the Constitutional Goiemment of India 
disnissec at the Rojid Table Conference Of the sdieme 
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there outlined, Federation is an essential part, so also are 
Indian responsibility and reservations or safeguards m the 
interests of India for such matters, as for instance, defence, 
external affairs, the position of nunonties, the financial 
credit of India and the discharge of obligations 

(3) In pursuance of the statement made by the Prune 
Minister m his announcement of January 19, 1931, steps 
will be taken for the participation of the representatives of 
the Congress in the further discussions that are to take 
place on the scheme of constitutional reform 

(4) The settlement relates to the activities directly 
connected with the Civil Disobedience movement 


(S) Civil Disobedience will be effectively discontmued 
and reaprocal action will be taken by the Government 
effective discontmuance of the 
Civil D..obed.en« Disobedience movement means 

the effective discontmuance of all activities m furtherance 
thereof, by whatever methods pursued, and, in particular, 
the foUowmg — 


(o) the organized defiance of the provisions of any law , 

(b) the movement for the non-payment of land revenue 

and other legal dues , 

(c) the pubhcataon of news-sheets m support of the 

Civil Disobedience movement , 

(d) attempts to influence avil and mihtary servants 

or village officials agamst the Government or 
to persuade them to resign their posts , and 

(e) as regards the boycott of foreign goods, there are 

two issues mvolved, firstly, the character of the 
boycott and secondl}'^, the methods employed in 
giving effect to it 
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The posibon of the Goiemment is as follows*— They 
approie of the eDcouragemcat of Indian industncs as a 
part of the economic and industrial moiement designed to 
impro\e the material condition of India and they hate no 
desire to discourage the methods of propaganda, persuasion 
or adtcrtisemcnt pursued with this object in tiew— that do 
not interfere with tlie freedom of action of isditiduals or 
are not prejudicuil to the maintenance of law and orde**. 
But the bojeott of non-Indian goods (except of cloth which 
has been apphed to all foreign clotli) has been directed 
during the Civil Disobedience moi ement chiefli , if not ex- 
clusitelr, agamst Bntish goods and, in regard to these. 
It has been admittedly employed in order to exert pressure 
for pohbcal ends 

It is accepted that a boycott of this character and 
organised for this purpose wndl not be consistent with tht 
parhapation of the representatives of the Congress in a 
frank and friendly discussion of constitutional questions 
between the representatiies of British India, of the Ttidinn 
States and of His Majesy’s Government and pohtical 
parties in England, which the settlement is intended to 
secure 

It IS, therefore, agreed that the discontmuance of the 
Civil Disobedience movement, connotes the defimte dis- 

BrihA Goods. oontmuance of the employment of 
the boycott of British commodities 
M a pohtical weapon and that, m consequence, those who 
hai e given up, during a tune of pohtical exdtement, the 
sale or purchase of Bnbdi goods, must be left free without 

^ form of restramt to change them attitude, if thev so 
desme 

(6) In regard to the methods employed in furtherance 
of the replacement of non-lndian goods or agmnst fte 
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consumphon of intoxicabng hquor and drugs, resort will 
not be had to methods coming within the category of 
picketing, except withm the limits permitted by the 
ordinary law Such picketing shall be unaggressive and 
it shall not involve coercion, intimidation, restramt, hostile 
demonstration, obstruction to the pubhc or any offence 
Under the ordmary law If, and when any of these 
methods is employed in any place, the practice of picketmg 
m that place will be sugiended 

{7) Mr Gandhi has drawn the attention of the 

Government to specific allegations against the conduct of 

„ , the pohce and represented the 

Police «« * 

desirabihty of a pubhc inquiry into 

them In the present crrcumstances, the Government see 

Ktost difficulty in this course and feel that it must 

inevitably lead to charges and counter-charges and so 

mfiitate against the re-estabhshment of peace Having 

regard to these considerations, "iSi Gandhi has agreed not 

to press the matter 

(8) The action that the Government will take on the 
discontinuance of the Civil Disobedience movement is 
stated in the following paragraphs — 

(9) Ordmances promulgated in connexion with the 
Civil Disobedience movement will be withdrawn 
Ordinance No i of 1931, relating to the Terrorist move- 
ment does not come within the scope of this provision 

(10) Notification dedanng associations unlawful under 
the Cnmmal Law Amendment Act of 190S, will be with- 
drawn, provided that the notifications were made in 
tonnexion with the Civil Disobedience movement, and the 
notifications recently issued by the Burma Government 
under the Cnmmal Law Amendment Act do not come 
withm the scope of this provision 
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(ii) (tf) Pending prosecutions will be withdrawn, if 
they have been filed in connexion with the Civil Dis- 
obedience movement and relate to offences nhich do not 
mvolve violence other than technical violence or inatement 
to such violence 

(6) The same prmmples will apply to the proceedings 
under the Security Provisions of the Cnminal Procedure 
Code 

(c) Where a Local Government has moved any High 
Court or has imbated proceedings under the Legal 
Practitioners’ Act in regard to the conduct of legal practi- 
tioners m connemon with the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment, It will make apphcation to the court concerned for 
permission to withdraw such proceedmgs, provided that 
the alleged conduct of the person concerned does not relate 
to violence or mcitemeut to violence 

(d) Prosecutions, if any, agamst soldiers and pohce 
involving disobedience of orders will not come within the 
scope of this provision 

(ij) (tt) Those prisoners will be released who are 
undergoing imprisonment in connexion with the Civil 
Rel«.. of Pmoom Disobedience movement for offences 
^vhich did not involve violence other 
than tedmical violence or matement to such violence 

(h) If any prisoner who comes within the scope of (fl) 
above, has been also sentenced for a jail offence not 
involvmg violence other than techmcal violence or incite- 
ment to such violence, the latter sentence also will he 
remitted or, if a prosecution relatmg to an offence of this 
character is pendmg agamst such a pnsoner, it will he 
withdrawn 

(c) Soldiers and pohce convicted of offences involving 
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disobedience of orders m the very few cases that have 
occurred, will not come within the scope of the Amnesty 

(13) Fines which have not been reahzed, will be 
remitted Where an order for the forfeiture of secunty 
P . has been made under the Secunty 

ission a et pj-ovisions of the Cmmnal Procedure 
Code and the secunty has not been realized, it will be 
similarly remitted Fines which have been realized and 
secunties forfeited and realized under any law, will not be 
returned 


(14) Additional pohce imposed m connexion with the 
Civil Disobedience movement at the expense of the inhabit- 
ants of the particular area, will be withdrawn at the dis- 
cretion of Local Governments Local Government will not 
refund any money not in excess of the actual cost that 
has been reahzed, but they will remit any sum that has 
not been realized 

(15) (a) Movable property which is not an illegal 
possession and which has been seized m connexion with 
the Civil Disobedience movement under the Ordinances or 
the provisions of the Cnminal Law, will be returned, if 
It IS still in the possession of the Government 

(6) Movable property forfeited or attached m con- 
nexion with the realization of land revenue or other dues 
mil be returned, unless the Collector of the distnct has 
reason to bebeve that the defaulter will contumaciously 
refuse to pay the dues recoverable from him within a 
reasonable period In deciding what is a reasonable penod, 
special regard will be paid to cases in which the defaulters, 
while willing to par genuinely, require time for the 
purpose and if necessary, the revenue will be suspended 
m accordance mth the ordinatj' principles of land revenue 
administration 
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(c) Compensatioa Tnll not be given for detenoration 

(16) (a) Where movable property has been sold or 
otherwise finally disposed of by the Government, com- 
pensation will not be given and the sale proceeds will not 
be returned, except in so far as they are in excess of the 
legal dues for uhich the property may have been sold 

ib) It will be open to any person to seek any legal 
remedy he may have on the ground that the attachment 
or seizure of property was not m accordance with the law 

(17) (a) Immovable property of which possession has 

n , ^ . been taken under Ordinance IX of 

Realixatien of dou. ,, , 

1930, Will be returned m accordance 

with the provisions of the Ordinance 

(b) Land and other immovable property in the posses- 
sion of the Government which has been forfeited or 
attached in connexion with the reahzation of land revenue 
or other dues will be returned, unless the Collector of the 
distnct has reason to bdieve that the defaulter will 
contumaaously refuse to pay the dues recoverable from 
him within a reasonable penod In deciding what is i 
reasonable penod speaal regard will be paid to cases jn 
which the defaulter, while wilhng to pay, genuinelv 
requires tune for the purpose and, if necessary, the 
revenues will be suspended in accordance with the ordmaiy 
prmaples of land revenue administration 

(c) Where immovable property has been sold to third 
parties, the transaction must be regarded as final so far 
as the Government are concerned 

Nole — Mr Gandhi has represented to the Govern- 
ment that, according to his information and behef, some, 
at least, of these sales have been unlawful and unjust 
The Government, on the information before them, cannot 
accept this contention 
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rein person to seek any legal 

att!i\^ ground that the seizure or 

rtacnment of property was not in accordance with the law 

lerr^f** Government believe that there have been 
^ few cases in which the realization of dues has not 
a made in accordance with the provisions of the law 
^ order to meet such cases, if any, the Local Governments 
TriU issue instructions to Distnct Officers to have prompt 
"“qairy made into any specific complaint of this nature 
sad to give redress without delay, if lUegahty is 
*stabhshed 

(19) Where the posts rendered vacant by resignations 
sve been permanently filled, the Government will not be 
j{j_ able to re-instate the late incumbents 

Other cases of resignation will be 
j considered on their ments by the 

cal Governments, who will pursue a hberal policy in 
fsCTrd to the re-appomtment of Government servants and 
^ age offiaals who apply for re-instatement 

(ao) The Government are unable to condone breaches 
®f the eiosting law rdatmg to the salt administration, nor 
®te they able, m the present financial conditions of the 
^ountiy, to make substantial modifications m the Salt Act 
or the sake, however, of giiung rehef to certain of the 
footer classes, they are prepared to extend their adminis- 
trative provisions on hnes already prevailing m certain 
places, in order to permit local residents m luUages, im- 
rpediately adjoming the areas where salt can be collected 
Or made, to collect or make salt for domestic consumption 
Or sale within such villages, but not for sale to or trading 
tvith individuals hving outside them 

(at) In the event of the Congress failing to giie full 
0 wt to obligations of this Settlement, the Government 
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will take such action as inav, in consequence, become 
necessan for the protecGon of the public and individuals 
ana the due obsenance of law and order 


Ixnplicabozu of 
Trttcfi T«nn» 


Explaining the purport and pur- 
pose of the Gandhi-Irwin Settlement 
Mahatmaji said — 


‘Tor a cettlement of this cfasracter, it is not possHne ncr 
wise to say which is the nctonons pam If there is ai^ 
victoTj, I shonld say it belongs to both Congress has never made 
an^ bid for victorv In the ven* nature of things^ Congress has 
a definite goal to teach and there can be no question of victory 
without reaching the goal I would, therefore, nrge all mj conutiy- 
mes and all m\ sisters, instead of feeling elated, if ther find in 
the terms, any canse for elation, to humble themselves before 
God and ask Him to give &em strength and nisdom to pursue 
the course that their mission demands for the tune being— 
whether it u h\ way of patient negotiation, consultation and 
conference 

“Such a settlement has necessarily to be provisional as the 
pcicc amied at is condihoml npon mam other thmgs 
happening ^faHT thiiig< had to happen before the Concress 
could pamapa*e in the deliberahons of the Conference A 
rec tal of these wa«; absoluteh necessan , but the goal of the 
Congre« IS rot to get redress of the past wronj^, important 
though thev are Its goal is P«rr« 5xraro/ which, mdifierently 
Ttndcred in nuglish, has been described as Compute /» depen- 
dence It IS India’s birthright a« it is of any nabcfn worth^ of 
the oaire and India cannot be satisfied wth anything les* and 
tbne^hoot the Seltlmrcnt, one mi5«es that enchanting irord 
The clAU<e \ htch carefully hides that i\ord is capable ind 
la'en lonalK capable double meaning Federation mai tc a 
ri •“ise e*' it n!a\ mean a vital organic stage in xibidi two iimKs 
n "h* so as to strengthen the whole ResponsibiVt\ which 
l*‘ second j..rdc' ma; be i mere shadow or it max be n tall, 
c, nrVrdic? ard uslcndable oak Safeguards in the 
ir*!^**^ ^ of Ind 1 max le purclw illuvjrx nd ^ mam ropes 
U '■g »}>c hnd iod *oot and strmcling her b> the neck 

an! T'^v^ Itjtc -o ma— fence*, pn>tcct and tend the plant 
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reqmrmg delicate care and attention One partj may gi\e one 
meaning and another may gi\e these girders the other meaning 
It IS open under that clause to cither party to work along its 
oun lines and the Congress, if it has shoun readiness to take 
part in the deliberation of the Conference, it is becanse it seeks 
to make federation responsible and safeguards and reservations or 
uhatever other name they may he known by, to noth in snch 
® ttay as would promote the real growth of the country along 
pohhcal, social, economic and moral hues If the Congress 
succeeds in making this position acceptable to the Conference, 
titan I claim that the frmt of that effort will be complete 
Independence " 


The news of the Truce was received throughout the 
country with a sigh of relief as ending a long-drawn 

... . _ struggle in which the people had 

After the Truce , i: „ n * - 

made enormous saennees But in 

the eirtreme wing of the Congress, it did not at first arouse 
touch enthusiasm Some even went so far as to say tliat 
the Settlement was a virtual surrender and that Gandhiji had 
not been able to achieve as much as the couatiy was en- 
tttle'd to in view of its sacrifices This feehng was given 
Vent to speaally m places where the Government made un- 
usual delay m releasing political pnsoners on the plea that 
certain cases did not come under the Truce terms The non- 
release of a large number of detenus in Bengal, the conti- 


nuation of the long-drawn-out conspuncy cases m Bengal 
and Hie Punjab, the execution of Bhagat Smgh, Rajguni 
and Sukdev, condemned pnsoners in the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case, in spite of the universal prayers for mercy, lent 
support to the view that the Government were bent on 
aarrymg on repression and did not mean to fulfil the truce 
terms punctihously Meetings were held all over the 
couuhy in which the impUcations of the Truce were 
explained to the people by the members of the Congress 
Working Committee and other leaders urging the people 
to give whole-hearted support to the Agreement and thus 
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Strengthen the hands of Gandhaji, tlieu' great General 
This propaganda had its desired effect and the faint 
nhispers of opposition nere ultimately drouned in a 
chorus of approial 

But the good effect thus produced in the country nas 

„ _ considerably marred for the time 

Kuscln Conereu . t j . , , , , 

being hy the execuhon of the Lahore 

Conspirac} Case prisoners just on the e\e of the K^achi 
Congress Feehng ran high and the atmosphere uas sur- 
charged with esatement, and it was apprehended that the 
Left-Wmgers would set up a fierce opposition at the 
Congress session and might even break up the Congress 
It was, therefore, m an atmosphere of anxiety and un- 
certainty that the Congress met at Karachi The 
Na'^a]r„amtcs did not make a secret of their intentions 
and greeted Gandhiji and other leaders wnth anU-peace 
demonstrations on their way to Karachi 

The Truce terms were sharply entidsed at a meetmg 
of the Aaicajiranites held at the Congress Nagar and it 
required all the tact and persuasion of Sj J JI Sen Gupta 
and other leaders to stem the tide of opposition 

The Congress, which met at Karachi on the 28th of 
March, 1931, turned over a new leaf For the first tune, 
Co & F unequivocally identified itself with 

mStaTlUgliu"”' masses Sardar Vallabhm Patel, 
who presided, desenbed himself as 
fanner President*’ and set at rest all speculations on 
&e cry that the Congress was a capitahshc organisation 
This declaration was followed by the enunciation of the 
Fundamental Rights** that would be enjoyed bv every 
citizen under the Swaraj Government These were em- 
bodied in ae following Resolution 

This ^gjEss IS of opmion that to enable the masses to 
realise what Swaiaj as conceiTed bj- the Congress wiH mean to 
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)t IS desirable to state the position of the Congress in a 
wwmer easUj understood by them 

The Congress, therefore, declares that anj constitution which 
be agreed to on its behalf, sball provide or enable the Swaraj 
Government to prmide for the following — 

(1) rundameutal rights of the people such as (A) freedom 
of association, (E) freedom of sj^ech and press, (C) freedom of 
conscience and. free profession and practice of rehgions subject 
fo public order and morality, (D) protection of culture, language 
a®d script of mmonties, {EJ equal rights and obligations of all 
atixens Without any bar on a&:oimt of sc\, (F) no disability to 
attadi to any person by reason of rehgion, caste or creed m 
fftgard to public emplojTnent, oSce or power or honour and 
exorcise of any trade or calling, (G) equal tights of uU citizens 
^ access to and the use of public wells, pnbhc roads and all 
other places of public resort, (H) right to keep and bear arms 
til accordance with regnlations and resen'ationa made in that 
behalf, (I) no person shall be depmed of his liberty nor shall 

dwelling or property be entered into, sequestered or con- 
fiscated save m accordance with law 

(2) Religious neutrahty on the part al the State 

(3) Uving wage for industnat workers, limited hours of 
labour, healthy conditions of work, protection against economic 
consequences of old age, sickness and unemploiment 

(4) Xrabour to be freed from serfdom or conditions bordering 

serfdom 

is) Protection of women workers and specially adequate 
provisions for leave during maternity penod 

( 6 ) Prohibition as:ainst empicyment of children of school going 

in factories 

(7) Right of labour to form Unions to protect their interests 
^ith auitable machinery for settlement of disputes by arbitration 

( 8 ) Substantial reduction of land revenue and agncultnnl 
rent paid by peasants in case of uneconomic holdings, exemption 
from rent for such period as may be necessary bv reason of 
®nch reduction 

(93 Imposition of progressive income ta\ on agncultnial 
incomes above the fi^ed inoone 
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(zo) Graduated mhentance tax 

(ii) Adnlt snfi^e 

(I3l Free pnman education 

(i;) Militarr expenditure to be reduced bv, at least, one half 
of the present scale 

(14) Expenditure and salaries in anl departments to be 
largcli reduced Xo serrant of State other than speaally 
emp’oved experts and the like to be paid above certain fixed 
figure i\hich should not ordinenlr exceed Rs 500 per month 
Us' Froiectioii of indigenous doth by the exdosion of 
fo'tign cloth and foreign jam from Gie country 

(16^ Total prohibitiQu of lutoxxcatit^ dnnhs and drugs 
(17) No antv on salt 

\iS) Control orer exchange and currtnc\ pohev sjO as io help 
Indian mdasincs and bring relief to the masses 

(io» Control by Stale of the hey industnes and mtoeial 
ftsoorccs 

(:o' Control of nsurv direct or indirect 
Ii s^aU be open to the \U*liidia Cong-ess Cormittee to 
rcTiec, omeud or add to the foregoing declaratiDn so far os such 
Tension amendment <r addition is not inconsistent with the 
Policv and Fnnaple thereof 

Thi« Congress is of opinion that m order to end exploitation 
^ tte nwKces, political freedom must indnde real economic 
irecuon c( the starving imlUcns In order, therefore, that the 
reacts opp-ecatc what Swan; os conceived by the Congress 
vill nem to them, it is desirable to state the ^ition of the 
Co^gre^v nan itmc- cas Iv understood br them The Congress, 
thtnz r-L, Lccl-res 1* anv co-sliUtica that mar be agreed to 
c-i lu u a f s’ osld i"dadc the above items or sliould gire ability 
to r s i-a* Goic-niccat to p-oi dc for them 

At tt c^o^.ii session of the Congress Gandhyi made 
1 not 10 C'C'ie *ippeal, requesting the ddegitcs to give 
Cl ’rce .0 <nr-\ the Truce to tts logical conclusion 
t ^ i pi. '' <lec-n impression and the opposition 

r- i Tn. Ccrcras ratified the Truce terms end 
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authorised Gandhiji, as the sole representative of the 
nation, to partiapate m the Round Table Conference on 
behalf of the Congress and put forward the National 
Demand as embodied in the Lahore Resolution 

On then return from Karachi, the Congress leaders 
set about implementmg the Truce terms and carrying on 
the constructive programme of boycott of foreign cloth 
and liquor shops In these efforts they were confronted 
with impediments from the offiaals and they soon realised 
that while m many provinces the Congress was strictly 
observmg the Truce terms, the Government were guilty 
of breaches thereof Instances soon accumulated, and 
oomplamts poured in from all quarters to Gandhiji who 
bad to see the Viceroy and other ofBcials more than once 
this coanexion 

Lord Wilhngdon who had succeeded Lord Irwm as 
the Viceroy gave his personal assurance that be would 
look into matters carefully and get the complaints properly 
inquired mto As the time for Gandhiji’s departure for 
Loudon approached, matters came to a bead and Gandhiji 
mformed the Viceroy that he could not join the Round 
Table Conference, unless an impartial Tribunal or a High 
Court Judge were appointed to inquire mto the Congress 
complamts of violation of the Truce terms by the Gov em- 
inent Though the Viceroy tept an open mmd, the provin- 
cial governments denied breach of Truce terms , and for a 
hme. It looked as though the Agreement would finally 
break up and Gandhiji would not be able to leave lor 
England Several tekgrapluc communications were ex- 
changed between Simla and Bombay (uhere Gandhiji w>s 
staying), and cables huramed between Simla and Wliitc- 
ball . but no solution was found and Gandhiji along wath 
iltrs Sarojmi N.aidu and Pandit bladan Mohan Malav.ja 
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canceUed their passages to London, Mhich had been 
provisionally boohed for August is 

Mahatma Gandhi sent a letter to the Viceroy I’.en- 
■UomnE some specific instances 
Oiiirge-iliMt agvnit the terms of the Delhi Pact 

Gwemment. been T.10la«^ 

The first danse of Gandhiji’s charge-sheet against the 
Goiemment dealt mth the picketing of liquor shops 
Gandhiji said that in Madras picketmg had been made 
futile, for, there the pohee insisted on volunteers standi^ 
at a distance of a hundred yards from the shops, thercbv 
iTiairing the shops ont of sight He added that there had 
been prosecutions of peaceful pickets on faked charges, 
physical interference mth picketing, assault on volunteers 
and seiaure of their movables There had been prosecu- 
tion of peaceful pickets at hqnor shops in Bombay, 
defeating peaceful picketing by permitting the sale of 
liquor m unheensed places and hours He dedared that 
the Bombay Govemment had defended these acts, whidi 
added insult to injury Assaults on pickets by hquor- 
sellers had been conmred at in Bengal 

The second dause dealt vnth the pending prosecutions 
in Surat District Private parties bad voluntanly vnth- 
dtaam the complamts They had been egged on bv the 
police to press the complaints 

The third clause referred to nnreleased prisoners and 
leaders m different provinces The Bombay Government, 
m reply to representauous regarding H D Rajah and 
Ratanji Dayaram, said that these two were gudty of incite- 
ment to violence 

In the foutth dause, Gandhiji dealt vnth the fines not 
realised before the Truce and said that in Bulsar, m 
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Surat district, in five cases, people were asked to pay 
uses for having used land for non-agncnltural purposes 
The fifth clause complained of the punitive pohce at 
Chautalt m Hissar distnct, and at Naushahra and 
anuam m Amntsar distnct, not being withdrawn The 
avjivan Press had not yet been returned Guns and 
^ hcences forfeited for parbcipatioa in the campaign 
sad not been returned in several cases 

The seventh clause stated that an Ashram m Bihar 
had been seized under Ordinance IX and had not yet 
been restored Certain lands in Kamatak had not been 
restored, except on an undertaking that the parties would 
not take part m any future movement Regarding the 
auld lands, certain purchasers intending to reconvey them 
to the original owners, have been dissuaded from doing 
by the police authorities in Surat distnct 


The next clause complained that for posts rendered 
Vacant m the Bombay Presidency during the campaign 
and Mukhts who had been appomted for five years 
here being treated as permanently appomted Several 
lolalu m Jalalpur in Kaira, had not been re-instated 
Justice had not been shown in the cases of two deputy 
eollectors and two medical men who had resigned during 
•he campaign 


Gandhiji next cited the cases of several others all 
over India who had not had justice Under the headmg 
General Charges”, he said that ffl Surat nmetecn lakhs 
of rupees out of twenty, had been paid out of the current 
Congress workers claimed that they were responsible 
fur the payments Gandhiji added that to demand anears 
or current dues from those who pleaded mability, was a 
breach of faith with workers and people Congress 
Wrkers had offered to re-examme the cases suspected 


S 
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bj the authontjes They resented coerave processes, fines, 
and displai of pohee r\ho surrounded the people’s houses 


In the United Protmees, Congress work as such nas 
being attacked at tanous places and peaceful meetinss 
had been dispersed Gandhiji gate details of the number 
01 alleged attacks m different places in U P and nest 
referred to the doings of the aemindars, which, he alleged, 
had been occasioned by the connirance, if not at the 
instance, of Goiernment offiaals, uho did not seem dis- 
posed to take note of those escesses In several cases 
villages had been surroonded by zemindars’ men and the 
people threatened In Rae-Bareih district there nere 
several hunored cases nhere the amin, supported by the 
police, had terrorised the Kuam and notices had been 
distabuted among them, warning them that they would 
^ liable to be prosecuted, «f they associated with particular 
Congressmen There a ere similar reports from the distncts 
of rjrabad, Khen, Fatehpur and Badaun 


In Bengal and the Punjab workers domg peaceful ana 
constnicj e work had been arrested 

In llie X r P there had been repression of the 
A/<*ida-.-Kh,an<,igarr In Malkand Agency, the Kluda-- 
1 nia/gari had been hariased m all sorts ol ways In 
Diulatpun Tahul, the zaildar, assisted bv the Frontier 
conMa ' nty, colkcted all the volunteers who nad not 
pv’d the revenue oues. sh' t them up in a room, and an - 
o Who even uttered a word, was bciten The same thing 
B-’.-'v-ira la Sbabqad" two 
t 'octwd bv holders of jaigirs 

fror .U Gove-nment and were ordered to give i-n 

AT! I J 11 Committee, 

< m ff-’ugu vTh volun'ccrs, was stoppe' 
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near Shm%an by the police and fired at The shot missed 
him WTiile retummg, the party was hooted and stoned 
and, finally, charged with laihts Copies of the May 
issue of Abdul Gaffar Khan's magazine, which was devoted 
purely to the cause of social reform, had been held up 
by the postal authorities without any reason bemg given 
Under section 144, all meetings and processions had been 
prohibited in the tliaga of Khalil and Mohmand m Tahsil 
Peshawar, because the men had been avil resisters 

Gandhiji made grave charges of mal-treatment of 
women m villages in various districts of the United 
Provinces by agents of landlords in the course of collection 
•of rents He added that ostensibly the doings of the land- 
lords were with the conmvance, if not at the mstance, of 
Government oificials, who did not seem to take note of 
excesses It iias alleged that in one village no one was 
allowed to draw water from any wdl until a part payment 
was made In another place, the tenants were made to 
stand in the burning sun In the North West Frontier 
Province, a landlord, assisted by the Frontier constabulary, 
collected all the "red shirt" volunteers who did not pay 
the land revenue and shut up six of them in a room full of 
hornets and set off the hornets on them by means of smoke 
WTien these volunteers were let out, their faces were 
fearfully swollen They were asked to sell their wives to 
pay the revenue dues In another Frontier village, the 
landlords caught hold of the “red shirts," who had been 
unable to pay land revenue and made them sit m the sun 
with their hands tied together behind their backs Anvone 
uttering even a word was beaten with the butt-ends of 
nlles, as a result of which one old man collapsed In 
yet another place when the "red shirts” refused to give 
up Congress work, two zamindars, who held gift-lands 
from Government, assaulted the volunteers in the presence 
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of the Pohtical Officer One of tlicm was made to he in 
the hot sun and secured in that position bp a light stnng 
and humihated in a certain manner, nhich the Pathans- 
considered an insult only short of death 


Dealmg with tlie cancellation of his London visit and 
the breach of Truce terms Gandhijf 
wrote in Young India — 


The Heal Uine 


"Thongh apparently very little difference betneen the Goiem- 
meat and the Congress led to the deasion of the Working 
Committee not to send me to London, reaUi tlie difference nas 
fundamental 

‘Tn the ten first days of the norking of the Settlement, 
Mr Emerson raised a question He contended that the Congress 
conld not act as an "intermediary” betneen the Govennnent and 
the people nhom it represented I joined issue on this point 
The legal point was neier finally settled I had no desire to 
embarrass or hnmihate the Government I vras, therefore, content 
so long as m practice the Congress mediation was accepted The 
reader will see with what relnctance Mr Garret reconciled himself 
to this position But he never pardoned the Congress for pre- 
snramg to represent the peasantry Had he had his wav, it is 
hkely that he would rather have collected what he conld through 
coercion than receiving all but a few thousand of the current dues 
in Bardoh and Borsad through the Congress agenev The reader 
will not fail to observe that notices threatenmg coercion were 
already issued They were not withdrawn before energetic pro- 
tests were lodged by me on bdialf of the Congress 

“It conld be shown from documentary proof that occasions 
were not wantmg, as they are not wantmg now, to warrant the 
Congress declaring the Trace to be at an end by reason of the 
Ptoviucial Governments havmg failed to carry out its terms I 
make bold to say that e\empliiiy patience has been shown bv 
the Congress m not terminating the Trace The "charge-sheet”' 
will give a glimpse of the breaches alleged bv the Congress to 
have been made by the respective Pronnaal Governments Nor 
will give a glimpse of the breaches alleged by the Congress to 
need the reader thmk that the charge-sheet is an eidiaiisbve 
catalogue of the breaches For instance, there are several hnndred 
civil resistance pnsoners who are sbU rotting in jail bnt who 
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according to the opmion o£ the Congress workers, are entitled to 
discharge Strange as it may appear to the reader, these cases 
are still pending before the Provincial Governments and hence 
they do not appear on the charge-sheet presented at Simla It 
contains cases about which adverse decisions have already been 
given by the Provmcial Governments 

"In fairness to the Central Government, I must add that m 
some feu cases mentioned in 'Qie charge-sheet relief has since 
been given and it is possible that it may be given m some more 
But I knou that there is little chance of getting relief in the vast 
majority of cases Surely, it was never contemplated that m 
cases in uhich the Congress was not satisfied, ttiere should not 
be an open enquiry 

"If the Settlement was a legalised document, the Government 
would be hable to be sued in court of law The fact, however, 
that it IS not a legalised document, tbrous double responsibilit} 
upon the Government of appointing a tnbunal in response to 
Congress demand where it can prove those breadies or where it 
can get an authontative mhng on Uie interpretation of several 
clauses of the Settlement or of its implications The refusal of 
the Government to concede the very natural implications of the 
Settlement, shows how far the anthonties m India are from 
recognising the fact that power is passing to the people Nor ore 
tliQv willing to acknowledge tlie fact that the Congress represents 
the people and that its voluntary cooperation should be thankfully 
•accepted In their opinion coK)peratton seems to mean acceptance 
of their orders and authontj and not mutual trust and accommoda- 
tion between parties to a contract Everywhere the Provmaal 
Goxemments arc looking upon Congressmen with suspicion and 
in some cases, openly treating the Congress as on enemy 

"\s r write, I have before me the Bombav Government organ, 
■"Ihe Guicrat Patnka " It contains a vnhfication of the Congress 
and Congressmen, reckless charges against them and in some 
instances even false allegations If it is said in answer that the 
Congres'' has done no better and that it has also committed 
breaches of Settlement, it wall be an unfair cliarge to make for the 
-simple reason tliat wlicrevcr breadies hove been brought to my 
notice, immediate sntisfachon or corplanation has been given The 
Congre^ would welcome an impartial mvcstigition any dav of all 
the charge* that can be laid at its door and Provincial Govern- 
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ments ba\e nci hesitated to tate ptoceedings agauut Congtessineo 
wherever they hare thoaght it ttecessair 

**My connter charge is that itt many cases prosecntioiis have 
been persecatioDS As for la s t an ce, m tne cases falHng nnder 
scchoa 114 (A) of the Indian Penal Code. This is the section 
deahng nth disaSechon Xow disafiecnon hag been taken to 


mean absence of active adecbon or Icyaltr Hence anyone who 
IS neatral is gmltv of disaffection I must confess that ever} 
Congressman is even by reason o' his creed gmity of sedition 
and he did not hecome less so by reason of the Settlenicnt The 
Settlement never contemplated that the Congress should alter its 
goal and its goal is to oestroy flie enstmg form of Government 
and to replace it by a wholly ICational Government Bet I must 
not prolong this discussion of the Congress position 

If the Congress was unworthy of confidence or if its demand 
was distasteful or unacceptable to the British Government, the 
Mttlemert should not have been entered into Further, if the 
Conj^s bv any acton on its part proved itself unwortny of 
eonfideuce, the Settlement should hare been repudiated Bther 
o' these two courses would hare been honest But to bare com- 
raencea with distrust, hardly when the ink had dned on the 
paper on whidi the Settlement was written, was and stiU is 
*EcnIt for me to radeistand. In spite, however, o' mv behef 
that the Provincial Govemoients had committed senous breaches 

0 the Settlemeat, I vas prepared, so far as mv departure for 
I^dou was couce-ned, to he satafied merely with securing rehef 

1 the m-tto of the Bardolt colleclioiis aider ceeraon and there, 

« UTa '■*« to Slant a refund of the collections 

M race 0- to have an impartial and open iaquirv so as to enable 
foreed pa.i^eats were in the vast majoretv of cases 

^ from the peop'e, althoogh they were unable to pav and 
^ u U-e Scitlement enlifled to a refund -nfe matter 

r toe Wo-hng Com- 

«reg fto todress a all the other 

^ to®* for the Government and 

they droided to break on Eardoh 

Pre-rcisl toe condect of the 

-h.j 1 j,. , - ®f to' Civil Serrite 

B-w p 1 - T f ^ rwets 1 their hards were realiv 
7 ' . ’ to Had thev desired 

. It open to them, as ' s open to ttieo even row. 
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to make the ^ay clear for me by treatmg the Congress as worthy 
of their trust and respect and, therefore, girmg it satisfaction 
thiough an impartial enquiry where their decisions could not be 
accepted by the Congress 

“It has been said that in concentrating upon a matter of 
detail, I have missed the opportumty of helpmg deasions on 
matters of higher interest I do not look at the two thmgs 
separatel) The Government of India is but a part of the whole 
Imperial scheme It reflects the position at the centre which is, 
therefore, very much hke tlie Government of India and if the latter 
IS not ready to recognise the right of India to govern herself 
unfettered by any control from ontside, the centre is not likely 
to think or do otherwise and the closest association with the 
Government of India during the past four months, has left on me 
the impression that the Civil Service is not ready to recogmse the 
nght of India to full freedom 

•T have got too great regard for their abiUt}, powers of 
organisation and their influence on the British public opinion to 
thmk that without their whole-hearted cooperabon and blessing, 
an humble person hke me, could possibly get nothing from London! 
Therefore, bll the members of that Service are converted, there isi 
no scope for the Congress to enter upon negobabons for fnlJ 
freedom It must go through further sufienng, however costly the 
process may be ” 


Then followed kaleidoscopic changes in the situation. 
Lord Willmgdon, who was in Calcutta for a three days' 
r JL nr II r s'Jd^enV left for Simla and 

Gandhiji also proceeded to the 
summer capital along with Sardar 
Vallaohai Patel and Pandit Javvaharlal Plehni They 
held prolonged conversations with the Viceroy and all 
misunderstandings were cleared, and a fresh agreement 
was entered into, the Viceroy agreeing to appoint Mr. 
Gordon to enquire into the Bardoli complaints regarding 
land revenue collection 


Following are the terms of the Gandhi-Wilhngdon 
Agreement — 

As a result of the 


conversations between His 
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ExceUency the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi, the Congress 
will now be represented bj Mr Gandhi at the Round 
Table Conference 

The Settlement of March 5, 1931, remains operable 
The Goi emment of India and the local Governments will 
secnre the observance of the specific provisions of the 
Settlement m those cases, if any, m which a breach is 
estabhshed and will give thmr careful considerabon to 
any representabon that may be made m this respect 
The Congress will fulfill their obhgabons under the Setfle- 
mcnt 

In regard to the coUechons of land reienue in Surat 
distnct, the pomt at issue is whether in those villages of 
QardoU Taluka and Valod JIahal which were visited by 
revenue officials, accompamed by a parfy of pohce, during 
the month of Julv, 1931, more severe demands, having 
regard to their matenal circumstances, were made from 
the revenne-payere and enforced by coeraon exerased 
through the pohce than were made from and met by the 
revenue-payers of other villages of Bardoh taluka The 
Government of India, in consultabon and full agreement 
with the Government of Bombay, have decided that an 
enquiry shall be held mto this issue in accordance with the 
following terms ol reference To enquire into the aUega- 
bons that khaUdars m the villages m quesbon were com- 
pelled by means of coeraon exerased through the pohce 
to par revenue m excess of what would have been 
demanded if the standard had been apphed which was 
adopted m other villages of the Sardoli Taluka where 
collecbons were effected after March 5, 1931, without the 
assistance of the pohce and to ascertain what sum, if any, 
was so paid Vithin the terms of reference evidence may 
be produced on any matter m dispute The Government 
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'Of Bombay have appointed 5 Ir R G Gordon, ICS, 
'Collector of Kasik, to hold the enquirj- 

In regard to other matters hitherto raised by the Con- 
gress, the Government of India and the local Got emments 
concerned are not prepared to order any enquirj- 

In regard to any furtlier matters of complaint bv the 
Congress not coming within the specific provisions of the 
Settlement, such complaints will be dealt with in accord- 
ance witli the ordinary administrative procedure and 
■practice and if any question of an enquiry arises, the 
decisions as to whether an enquiry shall be held and, if so, 
the form it shall take, will be made by the local Govcm- 
■ment concerned in accordance with such procedure and 
•practice 

There are two enclosures which are the correspondence 
that passed between Jlr Gandhi and Jlr Emerson 

(A) 

Simla, August, 1031 

Dear Mr Emerson, 

I have to acknowledge with thanks \our letter of e\en 
date enclosing the new draft Sir Cowasji has kindly also 
communicated to me the amendments suggested bv you 
My colleagues and I hate very carefully considered the 
amended draft which we are prepared to accept subject to 
the following remarks In paragraph 4, it is not possible 
for me, on behalf of the Concress to subsenbe to the 
position taken up bv the Goiemmcnt, for wc feel that 
where, in the opinion of the Congress, a giieiance ansing 
out of the working of the Settlement is not redressed, an 
-cnquin' is a nccessitv because of the fact that Ciiil Di*- 
■obcdience remains under su'-pcn«ion dvnne the pendeaer 
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of the Delhi Pact But if the Government of India and 
the Local Goiemments are not prepared to grant an. 
enquiry, my colleagues and I ha\e no objection to the 
clause remauung The result wiU oe that, uhilst the 
Congress will not press for an enquiry in regard “to the 
other matters hitherto raised” on its behalf, if unfortunately 
any gneiance is so acutely felt that it becomes a para- 
mount duty of the Congress to seek some method of rehef 
in the absence of an enquiry in the shape of defensive- 
direct action, the Congress should be held free to adopt 
such remedy notwithstanding the suspension of Cinl D^ 
obedience I need hardly assure the Goienunent that 
it would De the constant endeavour of the Congress to 
avoid direct action and to gam rehef by discussion, per- 
suasion and the l«ke The statement of the Congress 
position given here has become necessaiy in order to avoid 
any possible misunderstandmg m the future or charge of 
breach ol faith on the part of the Congress In the event 
of a successful issue of the present discussions, I assume 
that the communique, this letter and vour reply would be 
simultaneously pnbhshed 

Yours smcerely 
il EL Gandhi. 


(B) 

The Government of India, 

Home Department 

Simla, the 27th August, 1931- 

Dear Mr Gandm, 

I V rite +0 thank yoi for jour letter of to-day’s date- 
m which vOu accept the draft communique snbj'ect to the 
obsen allots cortamed in vow letter The Governor- 
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General-in-Counal has noted that it is not the intention 
of the Congress to press for any enquiry into those matters 
hitherto raised by them, but that, while you gtve an 
assurance that it will be the constant endeavour of the 
Congress to avoid direct action and to gam relief by 
discussion, persuasion and the like, you vnsh to make 
clear the position of the Congress m regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take I am to say that the 
Govemor-Gereial-m-Counol shares your hope that no 
resort to direct action will be taken In regard to the 
general position of the Government, I am to refer you to 
the letter of His Excellency the Viceroy dated the igth 
August, to your address I am to say that the communtqu6, 
your letter of to-day’s date and this reply will be pufahshed 
simultaneoudy by the Government 

Yours sincerely, 

H W Emerson 

This eleventh hour hitch in the terms of the new 
agreement with Lord Willmgdon delayed Gandhiji’s 
departure for Bombay 

The last train that could catch the mail boat m 
Bombay had left and a speaal tram had to be arranged to 
enable Gandhiji to reach Bombay m time to catch the 
Rajpulana on August ag 

The train from Delhi to Bombay was pracbcalk 
besieged by huge crowds who gathered at all hours of the 
mght to bid God-speed to Gandhiji on 
On ihe eve of jjjg gye of his departure for London 

Departure Owing to the enormity of the crowd 

at Bombay, Gandhiji had to detram at a wayside 
station and motor down direct to Azad JIaidan where le 
had to address a mammoth gathering from a special 
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Stadium furnished with loud speakers on a building facing 
the maidan In course of his speech, Gandhiji said — 

"Crores of people m India do not get enough food to 
eat The Congress is tiying to better their lot and to help 
the hapless people 

“I know fully well mv weakness and I repeat I am not 
hhnd to my shortcomings I am going to London as the 
delegate of Truth and Non-rnolence and I am confident 
in the hope that Truth and Kon-violence will ultimately 
tnumph in all fullness of their glory 

"Looking to the country where I am going and its 
enwronments and the enormous responsibihties imposed 
on me, I know I should not have accepted the invitation 
to go But your imphat faith m me is like the Mightv 
Himalayas and it will shelter me from all blasts That is 
mj belief 

"I haie great faith in God and I beheie that m His 
sacred hand are all these developments An)’one who has 
faith in God can be sure of his success One who is weak 
and unprotected and goes empty-handed will, I am certain, 
be protected by God Success hes in weakness and humi- 
hft' Xon-\ lolence is a mightj- power and that is the only 
power that will work efiecbvely against tremendous odds 
there 

“I am going there with that trust but if I return per- 
chance, empQ -handed, you should not be disappointed If 
I return as we hope after achieiung success, you should 
not become proud and haughty Success and failure he 
in the hands of God That is certam I haie got to abide 
by the Congress mandate and it is npto yon to see that I 
fulfil It I promise that I will not disappoint you in your 
trust in me If I do not keep faith witli you and do not 
act in obedience to sour mandate, you will not only drive 
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me out of the Congress but may \eiy nghtly take more 
drastic steps Even if you were to fall me for it, I will 
only consider it an act of non-violence and not violence 
But I do not wish to break faith with you or to deceive 
you in any way How can I deceive the hapless and 
crippled people of India 7 

"I have no enmity towards Englishmen, Muslims, 
Christians or Sikhs I am bound to do everythmg possible 
for all of them but even a Sikh or a JIuslim may saj that 
1 am not his representative but the Congress has giicn me 
mandate 1 am bound to protect the rights of all, for the 
Congress stands for all communities and peoples of India 

“I have esplamed to you my DItarnta and I wish you 
always to obey the Congress mandate N’ow I ask for 
your blessing for the success of my endeavours and I am 
sure your good wishes, coupled with the blessings of God, 
will carry us to success May God bless us " 

Long before the scheduled time for the departure of 
the mail steamer, crowds began poiinng in mtli flags and 
banners into tlie Mole Station as 
The Depertare endless Streams of cars making 

traflic impossible Gandhrji motored to the Mole Station 
]ust before ia-30 pm, his arriial being heralded oj 
enthusiastic cheers from the vast crowd In^pitt of ad 
restrictions regarding admission, huge crow ds w ent aboard 
the steamer while buildings opposite the station were 
packed to overflownng wntli people despervlelv rnxious to 
Catch the last glimpse of their chosen rcorcsentilne on 
the most mon’cntous cmnd Incessant sho’ ts a* 
'‘Gandhiji-Hi-Jai" rent the nir Congress volunteers wt’o 
were present in large numbers cirrvmg iiatioral fl-gs 
Were piercing the air with bugle shnlls O’ tsidt the 
station proper, Ician-clad sctilor fo"ned a cas'd 0^ 
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honour with flags m hand Gandhiji acknowledged the 
good wishes of the crowd with a broad smile and folded 
bands ^ 

As Gandhiji strode up the gangwar into the steamer, 
with a huge array of garlands round his neck, m full new 
of the pubhc, most voaferous shouts and cheers rent C.e 
aur On setting foot on the steamer, Gandhiji was again 
garlanded As be strode along the whole length of the 
deck to his berth m the lower deck, the ehte of Bombay 
marched apace with him Then Gandhiji went to the 
upper deck where short comersabons took place between 
himself, the Chief Jusbce of the Bombay High Court, Sir 
Purushottamdas, and other prominent citizens Gandhiji 
moied up and down the ded:, responding to the good 
widies of the aowd for a safe and successful loyage, in 
company with Pandit Jawabarlal, Sirdar Vallabhai Patel, 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj, Sj J M Sen-Gnpta, Snmab Sarojini 
Dem and others 

As the siren sounded the hour of starbng, Gandhiji, 
llalaviyaji, Sarojmi Xaidu, Mira Ben, Mr Mabadei Desai, 
Sj Devidas Gandhi and Sir Prabhasankar Pattani were 
seen standing m a row holding the railmgs, the steamer 
moving on Ther kept moving their hands at the adnurmg 
crowds on the shore m acknowledgment of the enthusiasbc 
send-off given The \ast crowd, unprecedented within 
recent memoiy, remained standing at their pkces with 
their ejes steadfastly following the slov movement of the 
steamer, which at last receded from new, caimng the 
most “preaous load” who holds m his hands the desbny 
of both India and Great Bntam and for the matter of that, 
of the whole word 


Just before sailing, Gandhiji gai e the following parbng 
message — 

Though I see nothing on the horizon to warrant a 
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hope, being a bom optinust, I am hoping against hope 
0,^. My faith is in God and He seems to 

have made my way dear for me to 
SO to London Therefore, I expect He will use me as 
His instniment for the service of humamty, for to me 
the sen ice of India is identical with the sen ice of 
humanity Though the Congress maj' be repudiated by a 
section of people in India, it aims at representmg the 
whole of India and, therefore, desen'es the trust that 
has been reposed m me and imposed upon me I shall 
■endeavour to represent every mterest that does not conflict 
with the interests of the dumb milhons for whom the 
Congress predommantly exists I hope that the Provincial 
Governments, the Civil Service and the Enghsh mercanble 
houses will help the Congress to realise the mission it has 
set before itself ” 
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on board he would be the Captain's prisoner He was 
perhaps the best sailor on the Rajputana Even on board 
the ship he kept to his usual routine— replsung to letters, 
writing for Young India, conducting prayers, and plying 
the spinning wheel — each at the usual hour The children 
found in him their best fnend They played and cut 
]okes with him with the greatest dehght and never failed 
to ]om the chorus, while, smiling happy parents watched 
them “It was a most musical voyage Overhead splut- 
tered and hummed the wireless, on the bare deck under 
the canopy of heaven squatted the bare-bodied Mahatma, 
the spinning wheel whimng and singing m his dalful 
hand, yieldmg yard after yard of fine yam Down below 
in the engine room were the smooth riinmng turbines, 
and under the keel the powerful screws churning the water 
and dnvmg the ship on its course, the heart of the dup 
throbbmg with life-hke pulsation” 


Welcome at Aden 


At Aden, the first port of call, Gandhi3i was 
presented with an address of welcome by the Indians and 
the Arabs and with a purse of 328 
guineas At first the Resident 
objected to their having the Habonal flag But Gandhiji 
insisted he would not recave the address without the 
flag The Resident fortunately changed his mmd and 
saved a delicate situation by allowing the flag on the spot 
whae the function took place In reply Gandhiji gave 
the message of the Congress, of truth, non-violence, of 
Hmdu-Moslem unity and the spinning wheel 


As the ship neared Suez, messages began to pour in 
from Indians and Egyptians, mcluding those m which 
Madame Zagloul Pasha and Nahas 
President of the Wafd Party, 
wished success to Gandhiji’s mission. 
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As the i\Vj'’iiuia cist •'ichor it Mirs-il'cs tht^ 
toxteiconte Gaaahm v is Madctioi'ciic Mioclcsne 

s.a!er of Koinain Rolhnd, tl e 
Landmj on Frtaeh s^ant of Europe, ttho coda OS' 

^ **” coTie owinp to lUneS'* THd 

teas llr Afldretts wfh hts I’suat smile, toecther iv'ti' so®‘ 
French students, uho greeted Gmohiji ?s the 
Ambassador of Inaia” Gandbigi was simply besetf^ ' 
iOutnahsts ana mtcmeccrs Tie ra.I, ai joarse' at*®^ 
France was sometmac hkc a tnumphal march At 
Gandhiji was enthLSiasticaBv cheered hi a crowo ® 
Indians and Pansians waiting on the phtfonn , and tU 
guard agreed to detain the train for a few minutes wnilc 
Mahatma Gandhi brieSy adaressed the newspaper toCi 
anmous to interview him 


Gandhip and party amvid m London at 4 p m 
September ta He was met at Folkstone bv Mr F Jl 
\lncent on behalf of the Secretary 
State for India and Sir T®) 
Bahadur Sapm, among many others 
Immediately on bis amial m London, Gandhiji wtis 
taten straight to the Faends’ Meetmg Hall where a public 
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Teceptioii was held in his honour Crowding on the pave- 
ments aad huddhng together in the street, the edges of 
which v;ere held by a strong pohce cordon, eager and 
enthusiastic crowds stood round the Friends’ Meeting 
House m Euston, aiiNious to welcome Gandhiji London 
scarcely saw such a sight — ^men and women standing 
in pouring ram and waitmg for hours without a murmur 

It was a true mass demonstration , and suppressed 
feehngs found uncontrolled vent as Gandhiji appeared and 
was greeted with a thunderous applause Along with 
Gandhiji came Pandit Malaviya and Mrs Sarojmi Isaidu 
Members of the Reception Committee, headed by 
hir Laurence Housman, received them at the entrance and 
Gandhiji, Pandit Malaviya, and Mrs Sarojmi Haidu were 
garlanded and conducted to the platform The crowds, 
both inside and out, burst mto cheers, as with bent head 
and a thoughtful expression on his face Gandhiji went up 
to the platform Applause and eager murmurs soon 
quieted down, and a hush fell upon the audience, and it 
became possible even to hear the vesper chimes of the 
■church near by ' 

Mr Housmau's wdcome was bnef It was simple 
thanks to Gandhiji for havmg come over to England 
"To this was added a cordial and heartfelt assurance of the 
unconditional good-will of all fnends for the cause he 
represented 

As Gandhiji began his reply, there was another temfic 
burst of applause, lastmg for a few minutes Gandhiji’s 
first words were words of apology, explammg his phvsical 
frailty "Forgive me,” he said, "for my mabihty to speak 
to you standmg ” Proceeding Gandhiji said — "You 
have given me a most flattermg and most embarrassmg 
welcome Let me convey to you what the Congress, of 
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which I have come here as a rtpreseniaUv e, stands fo'-. 
Tne Congress wants unadnltemtcQ irccdont for the dnab 
and semi-starved miluons of Inma " 

Gandhi]! next dchtered another home-throst when in 
a semi-huiao'ons reference to the Bnanaal position m 
England he said —"I wish it were possible for EngLshmen 
and Englishwomen to rcaLse that thcj bndget will net 
honestly be balancco, unless the budget betv een Engitnid 
and India is calanced ” 


Ganoniji concluded by sanng — “T believe in rea£»- 
not in a peace which demands sacnCcc of ronocr, ba ysX 
reace whidi will vincicate horo' r " 


Broadcasting lor half an hoar to Amcnca 
Kingsley Hall on September ij, Maiatma Gcnd'ni 
thn* hithe rto **ie nne 

Mesrage to Amenez. , ’ , . . t - - •< 

the lav en'-emiTir the hnitp g-eahnr 'n as nn tVp hW- tt^ 
should guide the human r^cc He Mould iiersonally 
if necessary, ^or ages, rather than seek to atmin Ireedos 
of India by bloody means Tne world was sick to d®**^ 
of blood-spilluig, and he flattered hnnsd: that perhaps *' 


would be the pnnlege of India to show to tne world a 
way out He invited all great natrons of the earth » 
heartily cooperae with InniB m Jjgj- mightr stniugle 


Mahatma Gandhi expressed deep humiliation that the 
Hindus and the Mu slim s were flying at each other’s throat® 
and tuat the Hir cus regarded milixons of their own bin 
as untouchables He emphasised that m the struggle 
sdi-purificaboa the Indians had assigned the foremosi 
place to lemoting untondiahihtT, attaining national usitv, 
and abolishing the curse of dnnk -ttgUotTro Gandhi 
regretted that ir his Sght against dnnk and drugs ther 
had not received the ccKjpeiation ot the rulers He 
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appealed to the consaence of the world on behalf of the 
starving millions of India 

Mahatma Gandhi dehvered a speech embodymg his 
message to the world at a meeting orgamsed by the 
Franascan Study Circle at the Guild 
*****vyorU House, Victona, on September 23 

The subject was “Voluntary Po- 
verty” Miss Maude Royden, who presided, mtroduced 
Gandhiji as the greatest hving prophet on voluntary 
poverty. Gandhiji received a great ovation from a very 
large audience He explained that he adopted voluntary 
poverty when he deaded to enter pohhcs, for he wanted 
to remam untouched by immorahties and untruth in 
ordinary pohtics His pohtics had a spmtual basis and 
he regarded his speech that evening as much a part of his 
mission as the work at the Round Table Conference The 
justification for voluntary poverty, was that wealth for 
all was impossible All could share non-possession , and 
the less one possessed the less one desired Gandhiji said 
that he did not preach voluntary poverty to the people 
who suffered involuntary poverty But the grave national 
economic problem could be more easily solved if those 
who had wealth were wilhng to adopt voluntary poverty 
He prayed at his usual hour, his personal staff chantmg 
The audience then sang 

A packed meeting of Labour members of the Bntish 
Parliament heard with rapt attention Mahatmaji expound- 
mg the Congress case on Septem- 
Addre^tOpUbcur jg The meetmg was held m 
the Committee Room of the House 
of Commons As usual, after the lecture Gandhiji 
answered questions asked by the audience Questions 
were put by various members, and they mostly referred 
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to the ethics and effects of boycott Gandiuji made 
effective ansners to them all In hi$ address Mahatmaji 
repeated that the Congress stood for completest independ- 
ence, and he said no compromise nould be admitted regard- 
ing India’s n^ts He desenbed the British forces in 
India as an armv of occupabon and said that such an 
army n-as incompafablc tnth anv conception of nabonal 
freedom 

He then referred to the bovcott of Bnbsh doth He 
defended it on the ground that Sj per cent of India's huge 
rural populabon nere idle for oier six months in the 
year They needed handicrafts to keep them from start a- 
hon Gandhiji was hopeful of being able to arnte at a 
settlement, but it behoved the statesmen of Britain to 
remember that here can be no compromise on pnnaples 
India would not be deterred from pursuing her ideal If 
another struggle was necessarv, India was willmg If more 
suffenngs were needed, India would not hold back She 
was ready to undergo any sacrifice for the attainment of 
freedom 

Gandhiji’s address to All Parbes was held m the House 
of Commons in the largest Committee Room The attend- 
Ajj -n. included Jlcssrs Clvnes, Tom 

Shaw, Sir Marbn Conway, Dr 
Drummond Shiels, the Marquess of 
Titchfield, Minister IVbus, and Miss Rathbone AUt m tmg 
Gandhi was applauded when he arrived accompanied by 
Pandit Malaviya, 3Irs Sarojini S^aidn, Mi G D Bwla 
and Miss Mirabai Mr Marlcy presided 

Addressmg the audience as “Pnends”, Mahatma 
Gandhi said he proposed to state the Indian case as re- 
presented by the Congress and pomted out that the aim of 
“Complete Independence” did not mean isolabon and did 
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not exclude parlnerslnp on equal terms He emphasised 
that the Indians had no fear of iniasion and extinction if 
they controlled their own defence though that did not 
imph withdrawal of eveiy Bntish officer and soldier if 
they agreed to sen'e in India under Indian officials 

Having dwelt on the need of reducing the cost of 
admimstration, JIahatma Gandhi said they would respect 
all contracts of the Goiemment of India with the civil 
servants , but, no matter how able and mdustiious, those 
were of no use if they were too expensive, and it was 
impossible to conduct India’s affairs on the present salanes. 
Gandhiji contrasted m this connection the! condition of the 
peasantry, nulhons of whom were hving m a state of semi- 
starvation 

He then pioceeded to deal with the position of 
Europeans and said that they need not ask for guarantees 
if they came to India as fnends Gandhiji mainly dealt 
with the question of safeguards, because, as he had pointed 
out, conversations with his English fnends had shown him 
that they were neither interested nor actively opposed to 
the expression “Complete Independence”, but that the 
English people seemed to be more anxious to understand 
the imphcations of safeguards dunng the transition penod. 

Refemng to the safeguards formulated at the first 
Round Table Conference Gandhiji said — “I have no 
hesitation m saying on belialf of the Congress that those 
safeguards could not be accepted because they mean farm- 
ing our 80 per cent of the revenue and that only ao per 
cent would be left for education, hygiene, hospitals, roads 
and other constructive works, which should have been 
undertaken probably more than a generation ago ” 

Raismg his voice a little higher, Gandhiji said — 
“I would not touch that sort of mdependence I would 
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rather remaui m compulsory subjectron anfl declare myself 
a rebel than take charge of a Government which is bound 
to declare itself ^nkrupt, say, five or ten years hence 
Nor would you be able to find any self-respecting Indian 
willing to undertake that task ” 

"I would rather fight with my blood”, continued 
Gandhiji, “as a awl resister and I uould like that jou 
rather jailed me or rained laUit blows upon me than that 
I should co-operate with von as a slave, which in my 
humble opinion, those safeguards about defence, finance 
and external affairs would ultimately mean ” 

Gandhyi then referred to the European demand for 
special protection as a minonty community smce thev 
have been nilers of the country for these rears He 
said —“I would gladly welcome you as comrades, as 
citizens, as partners, shanng one another’s burdens and 
sorrows If European merchants and officials come to 
India, what other protection they would want than that 
of friendship? No protection will save British trade if 
that trade is mmncal to Indian interests Given the 
condition that British trade wull not harm India, you can 
rest assured that your trade will be as much protected as 
the Indian trade In fact, real partnership meant favoured 
treatment of England , and if India needed say typc‘ 
writers or watches, I would prefer them from you, u 
India hvcd in terms of perfect fnendlmess with Britain " 

Gandhiji paid a bnct visit to Lancashire on 
September 25 ilahatmaji and his party, which com- 

Vmt to UneuW Mr C F Andrews, htw 

Mira Ben, Mr Mahadev Desai, 
and Mr Pyanlal, travelled m the third class com- 
partment where devofaon was observed as soon as dusk 
fell Afterwards Mahatma Gandhi slept soundly and 
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interested throngs gave him friendly receptions at a fcv 
■stopping places as the tram neared Manchester though 
they obtained only the merest ghmpse of recumbent 
Gandhiji from behind the drawn blinds When the train 
passed through Cottonpolis itself, Mahatma appeared at 
the window of the carnage and acknowledged the greet- 
ings of a knot of people on the platform and smilmgh 
consented to remain while a flashlight photo was taken 

hir Hughes, Director of the Town Committee of the 
Cotton Trade Organisation, joined the train midway and 
accompanied Mahatma Gandhi over the rest of the 
journey 

Mahatma Gandhi early next morning had a walk in 
tile Spring Vale Garden, a suburb of Danven, di'nng 
which period he met a number of operatives Gandli'ji 
subsequently leceivcd four weavers from the mill m the 
immediate vicinity Tbev explained to liim that their 
problem was to retain a decent standard of living and a 
high quality of workiuansbip in the face of a verv keen 
competition from the East, and the Indian bnveott Iiao 
come as the last straw 

Gandhiji explained that the Congress attitude was not 
directed against Bnlam since the Delhi Agreement, b, t 
it favoined home indnslncs against the industries of both 
Bntain and Tap.m He said that, if England and Ind a 
would work in fncndlv partiicrslin instead of dnit,nv 
apart, be would favour Lancashire for c’oth llat tli;v 
could not vet nroduce in India 

Mahatma Gandhi had an infomnl tonv e'-afoa uath 
sixteen cotton cmplovers and Trade luimmsis fo" t lo 
hours He fullv brought home Ins tiand-po "t He rr'dg 
It clear that Innd-spinmng vvas a social aad cca-rT-.ic 
mnv cnieut and must eontnne in the aii'C 'cc o, tv 
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effects e substitute to ameliorate the condition of the 
masses 

Gandhiji spent the whole afternoon at West Bradford 
receinng deputations of cotton operatiies, including 
women, from various parts of Lancashire They gave 
expression to their fear that the contmuance of depression 
would result m lowermg the standard of hving in 
Lancashire, which would have a world-wide reaction 

Jlahatmaji expressed the greatest svmpathy but said 
that the difference between the Lancashire and Indian 
standards was so great that he must give his first atten- 
ton to elevatmg the latter 

Mahatma Gandhi had 150 mmutes’ discussions with 
about twenty operatives staymg at the Guest House on 
the problem of Lancashire in relation to India and how' 
improvement might be effected He had a very fnendly 
discussion and learned something of the distress in. 
Lancashire and his heart went out to the people He 
had already shown the limited extent to which help from 
India was possible in the event of a permanent settlement 
He was oppressed bv the fact that unemplovunent was 
so widespread that help from India would affect only a 
small part The distress was largely due rather to world 
causes than to the Indian boycott He believed that the 
loss through bovcott was only 3 per cent It would be- 
presumptuous for him to indicate other methods or 
alleviating or eliminatmg the present distress Compared' 
with the poverty m India, said Gandhip, poverty in 
Lancashire was msigmficant 

Ashed to clarify his attitude regarding favouring 
Bntish cloth, Gandhiji said that, provided a satisfactory- 
political settlement was reached, he would agree to the 
prohib.tion of all foreign doth except Lancashire doth. 
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T\hich nould be admitted to the extent of non-Indiau 
doth still necessarj' to supplement India’s own suppl) 
Gandhiji emphasised that this statement was based on 
India being absolutely free and there would in any event 
be no sacrifice of India’s interests for the benefit of 
Lancashire 

Keplymg to students’ reception on September 30 
the suggestion that the Karachi Resolution was contrary to 
the Lahore resolution, Gandhiji 
with ,iofiTipH his views of Complete In- 
dependence and Dommion Status 
The Lahore resolution, he said, did not refer to partner- 
ship, but It was common-sense that in independent nation 
could form a partnership He did not want to belong to 
the Empire, but he could conceive of India in partnership 
tilth Great Britain, but not of India as a part of the 
Empire or Imperial system He dreamed the dream of 
India and Britain maintaining world peace without arms 
or bloodshed He would make every endeavour to gam 
his terms and would accept nothing less 

"Whether we agree or whether we disagree with your 
news, in fact there is httle which is disagreeable m your 
presence You have demobshed the 
At Oxford House barrier between our peoples'* — ^in 

Settlement ^ these words Gandhiji was received ou 

October i, by the spokesman of the meeting of the 
members of the Oxford House Settlement, East End, which 
IS an institution very much akin to the organisation of 
Kingsley Hall The meeting was arranged to express 
their gratitude to Gandhiji Gandhiji conversed with the 
members informally for about an hour and answered 
questions He was asked “UTiat will India do if the 
British troops are withdraivn?’’ 



■ga isbia’s struggle roe swaraj 

Gandhiji replied — “We demand control of our army 
We do not object to Bnbsh officers during the transitional 
penod so long as they are controlled by the national 
legislatures I am pamed veiy much when I am told that 
Bnbsh officers will not seri'e under Indian officers We 
are capable of training ourselves We also trust that the 
Amencan, German, French and the Japanese would be 
willing to help us Assuming that none of them come to 
our help, and that we ourselves are mcapable and coward- 
ly, I say let us pay the pnce for our cowardice I was 
myself a coward m my younger dajs and I was afraid of 
mere darkness If I should have been able to shed mv 
cowardice, why should we not hope that even nabons wluch 
are cowards would, when put under mettle, shed their 
cowardice, become brate and capable of defending them- 
selves’ If w’e do not nse to the occasion let us pensb It 
IS better that we pensh, if it is really true that we arc 
cowards It will be nobler to die than continue as a burden 
on Britain " 

Referring to the suggesbon that India must get Sw'araj 
through gradual stages, Mahatmaji said — “I am not 
prepared to conceive gradual progress towards Swaraj 
I am not prepared to accept less than the fullest equal 
partnership with Bntam ” 

Questioned with regard to his views about the mis- 
sionary endeavours Gandhiji mamtained that the Chnsban 
conduct of hfe, which must be most ennobling at proselv- 
batiOT, only succeeded in erecbng a barrier m India 
which IS most deplorable 

Does Independence preclude partnership’ Does 
Swaraj necessarily mean severance of honourable partner- 

t. ]nd.« quesfaons, which 

Commontty “3.ve bees vexing the minds of Indian 
youths ever since the peace negotia- 
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tons began, Gandhiji gave clear and emphatic answers in 
course of lus reply to the welcome address presented by 
Me Indian community on October i, at the Guild House, 
the answer being an unambignons “No” 

He said — "My mission here is to ask for Complete 
dependence That does not exclude partnership with 
Bntain on absolutely equal terms, with option to temu- 
ttate It at will The Lahore Congress resolution no doubt 
Meant severance from the Bnbsh Empire But it is not 
Me same as severance of all honourable partnership with 
ntam While India would not belong to the Empire as 
3 subject nation, it would be an honourable partner if 
Bntain so desires That the Indians so desure is eiident 
from the fact that I have come here to ask for Complete 
Independence, not excluding the ideal of partnership, if 
such partnership is equally desired by Bntain ” 


Gandhiji was asked why was it that the Independence 
section and the States subjects were unrepresented on the 
Conference’ Gandhiji answered that he himslf repre- 


sented the Independence side and the States subjects 
I hope, he said, I would fulfil my dutj- according to my 


Own abihty and my own ligbts 


Asked to explain his offer of preference to British 
cloth, he said —"If Bntain is my jiartner, I would prefer 
cloth produced by my partner to that produced by those 
t^’ho arc not rav partners At the same tune I wish to 
^Mn that I am not so simple as to belieie that the 
complete independence we want can be achicied by 
entenng into a bargam of such comparatii elv insignificant 
character ” 


There were then questions about the fate of the men 
ct the Garhwal Rifles and the prolonged agorv of the 
- fecrut Inal Replnng to the question about the 
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Gartaalis Gandhiji said tnat he te 5 t that ther were gmlty 
of farcaco of disciphne and that at that stage he did not 
proDOte to comer tnth tne Gotemment m connection with 
that matter “But i{ I get the thing for which I have been 
sent to this coiintri' (Here Gandfari’s words 

1 cTc drovneo o> an cproar created or a small group of 
students c no attempted to create disturoance) Gandmji 
immediateiv rebiiked tnem saymg — "Please behave 
voirsclf well, whoeier that friend is ’’ 

Rciemng to the Meerut pnsontrs, Gandhiji said — 
“I ha c tneo tnr lei el best and in a manner I hnow to be 
t"e oest and consistent with the digmtr of the nation ; 
a *0 I mil 30 * tail in tnv a-ty v ncnei er it is possible to 
spiah a word on their behalf ” 


To ceieo-aie Gandniji’s 63rd birthday an enft’usiastic 
laacheon party was organised on October a or the In- 
. Qcpendent Labour Party, the Indian 
Loado^*" ” ^'atioaal Congress League and the 
Gandhi Sodetr in Westminster Place 
in I jctor’c Street Ttie room in which the luncheon tooV 
place "as profeseU deco'tateu with Cowers befitting tne 
on The Itcch coursted entirely of fruits and nuts 
- ‘'ennc' E'ocl^ar, who was Chairman of all the three 
c*pms.-uo3s imrV whose atisp'ces the luncheon was 
A^an^ed, yelcou’cd Manatmaji in a feliatous speech in 
tc 1 t , i. c^e'j to tne woude"fuI w eleome tnat Gasdhip 
,d .eco ed i om tie people of London and from people 
rfo pa itical , lews who were aaaio.s to honour 
“ 'is’tor iTom Indfa 

-i sj d “Tory’s birtbda" party rras giier, 

itci c . n<c •'.10 "c*e present felt towards Gandhtji as 
V'' f«hng of conradeship, 

£v^, greater dump the 
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‘Cinl Disobedience movement WTiatever might have 
been the \iews of the British Government, whether there 
-was truce or not, those who nere present nould remain 
•with Gandhiji m his cause of complete mdependence, 
Tihich has been the policy of the Independent Labour 
Party smce the days of Kerr Hardie ” 

Mr Brockuay also referred to Gandhiji as the re- 
presentative of India’s right to tne fullest pohUcal 
freedom, and also hoped that when pohhcal freedom for 
India was attained, the fight would contmue for the 
attainment of social and economic freedom 

ilr Pun, Secretary, Gandhi Society, then presented 
Gandhiji with a spmnmg wheel as a birthday present 
The presentation was greeted with loud and prolonged 
applause Mr G Dara on behalf of the Indian National 
Congress League read a message conveying devotion and 
affection from the members to Gandhiji 

Mahatmaji then made a short reply He said — 
“Ever smce I came to London I have eicpenenced nothing 
but friendlmess and genuine affection Every day I have 
been makmg new friends But, you hate reminded me 
that you have been my friends m need, which surely 
means fnends mdeed VTbea it appeared as though the 
Congress might be abandoned by everybody on earth, you 
stood by the Congress firmly, accepting the Congress 
position as your oim I would be carrying coals to 
Newcastle to tell these fnends anythmg about the Congress 
case, which I am confident is safe in your hands ’’ 

Mahatmaji then made a humorous reference to tlie 
English lunch saying that, when he saw fruit laid on the 
table, he knew what great sacrifice they were makmg He 
added that behind this joke was the senous thought that 
a tune might come when they would have to sacrifice much 
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more if they continued advocating India’s independence^ 
Grandhiji conhnued — “I entertained no illusion in mj" 
mind when I undertook the journey to London in fulfil- 
ment of the pledge to an honourable Englishman I have 
no liberty to dimmish anything from the Congress mandate, 
sate to the eirtent permissible m that mandate But the 
more I staj here the more I feel the taeV to be almost 
superhuman There is so much ignorance regardmg 
India ” 


He concluded — "India does not nant to spill her 
rulers’ blood m her pursmt of freedom But I must tell 
you that she does not hesitate to spill a uhole Gangesfii 
of her oivn olood in order to vindicate the claim for the 
freedom which has been so long delayed ’’ 

Under the auspices of the Women’s Indian Association 
and Sarojuahm Dutt ilemonal Association a reception 


wawnio tr ^ October 8 at St George’s 
Women to honour Jlahatmaji Mis. 

Bnjial Kehm presided In her 
address 3 Irs Xehni said that the women of India by their 
action proved how sohdlv they stood behmd hlafaatmaji 
during the last struggle 

Lady Gmvala then garlanded Mahatmaji Mrs 

Ramarag ne.vt presented him with a large basket of fruits ; 

a purse was presented containmg £165 collected from 
n lan and British women for women’s work in India 


. hatmaji in his reply e-vprcssea his heart-felt grati- 
uae tor the address and the purse and said —“The 
mani.esmuon of energy, devotion and sacrifice which 
ftousands of women made duimg the last Satragraha m 
S h Though i Imd great 

I was not to the utmost, 

P' pared fo- the phenomenal awakening which 




Wprco*'u AT ITrifnds’ Housr 

Cj.iinllu iii'idc liw first speech m I^nclou nt the Friends* Meeting House in Kwston 
>shcrc wis welcomed imnicdntcly on arrival In tins picture he la making Ins speech while sei 
On hi*i nqht ire Ft ^Tnlnvijn, ou Ins left Mr I,aurciicc Iloiisinnn {Chnirni'in) (Piffe 83) 
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occurred This probably took the country several years- 
in advance If India to-day stands taller than she did 
eighteen months ago, I know Indian women had the 
largest share m it It does not surpnse me that the vast 
body of women m India does not want to scramble for 
special protection and speaal pnwlege The women have 
set a noble example to men by abstaimng from claimmg 
speaal privileges ’’ 

Fmally Mahatmaji declared —“I would like to have 
their blessmgs m order that I may not fail to represent 
the cause that has been entrusted to my hands ” 

Mrs Sarojmi Naidu, speaking next, said that one 
reason why Gandhiji was a world figure was because of 
his great compassion for women and children and she 
only wished that India were free so that Gandhiji could 
be redeemed to speak for the world instead of for one 
country 

JIahatma Gandhi attended the evening semce at 
Canterbury Cathedral on October 4 sitting by the side of 
the Dean with whom he returned to 
Deanery after the sen’ice 
Gandhiji had a long talk witli the 
Dean A large crowd watched the Deanery throughout 
the day 

Gandhiji attended a prayer meeting at Fellowship 
Club on October 6 where he talked with the fnends of 
India Gandhiji expressed surpnse 
entered the room to find all 
present sqiiattmg on the floor, 
espenally since the majority of tlic audience were non- 
Indians Gandhiji said in course of his address — 

"I confess that so far as human effort is concerned, I 
seem to be failing Burdens arc being thnist upon me 
which I am ill able to bear For mstance, I am working 
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mj'self beyond my capacity m connexion viith the 
communal question I see no atmosphere to u'arrant that 
I shall go away with Complete Independence though I am 
not daunted or depressed at the prospect I request jour 
prayers for the cause I represent ” 

Professors and students filling to its full capacitj- the 
great hall of Nottingham Uninersity college on October 
iS heard Mahatma Gandhi give a 
At Nottmghsm discourse explaining the Congress 
aims and ideals 

Independence, said Gandhiji, could only be earned, 
and the Indian people had chosen to earn it through 
suffering, and not through violence After outlining the 
reasons for the Congress position Mahatmaji begged the 
younger generation of Nottingham not to imagine that 
Indians nere disunited because Hindus and Muslims a ere 
unable to reach an agreement m London, or because nots 
sometimes broke out m Indian towns, but to remember 
that Hindus and Moslems lived peacefully side bj" side 
in 700,000 Indian villages 

Gandhiji was given an enthusiastic oiabon at the con- 
clusion of his address , and the Pnaapal of the Unn ersity, 
Prof Stewart, thanking the Iilahatma, expressed gratifica- 
tion at the fact that the Uruversity had been given an 
•opportunity of hearing GandhiJi They had been addressed 
Iiefore now by administrators and others with knowledge 
of India, but it was the first time that the case had been 
put by an Indian Many students assembled at the gates 
to bid fareneU as Gandhiji departed 

Mahatma Gandhi called at the Research Institute at 
Springfield, where Col Maddock of the Indian Medical 

M«ime Col out im- 

ModJoefc. portant research work, and was 

warmly received by the Colonel It 
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maj' be remembered that the Colonel saved Gandhiji’s life 
while he was in Poona prison undergomg a sentence of 
SIX years’ ngorous imprisonment m connexion with the 
Non-Co-operation Movement of 1921 Gandhiji developed 
Appendiatis in the jail and a few hours’ delay might have 
meant death Against pnson rules Col JIaddock took 
Gandhiji to hospital and because the electnc hght suddenlv 
failed, the Doctor had to complete the operation by the 
hght of a humcane lantern 

A large attendance at the Institute of International 
Affairs uas addressed by Gandhiji on October 21 The 
proceedings were confined to the 
kmon members only Gandhiji dealt with 
the extreme poverty of the people 
and with untouchabihty and maintained that the Congress 
was the only orgamsation to deal with the situation The 
solution was self-government for India 

On October ai Gandhiji addressed a successful meet- 
ing of the govermng classes held at Chatham House, 
Lord Lothian presiding The meet- 

unprecedented crowd thronged every 
inch available in the spaaous rooms of the house The 
other speakers included Su: Stanley Reed, Mr Yusuf Ali 
and Colonel Gidney 

Gandhiji dehvered at the conclusion of the meetmg a 
brilliant peroration in response to an appeal to state his 
political case Gandhiji’s representation of the case went 
home to the audience According to a competent listener, 
the peroration reminded everyone of the scene where 
Christ usmg a whip hounded the money-changers from the 
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j,. /nets of the temple Gandhiji’s whip was onlf words 
of love and smeenty but at the same tune he was firm, 
nghteous and indignant Nothwithstanding Gandhiji’s 
outspoken presentation, the audience extended Gandhiji 
their warmest and friendliest greetmgs 

Mahatma Gandhi pnvately addressed a meeting of 
the leaders of all Christian denommabons including a 
number of Bishops on October 21 
Ada«« 10 B.Aop. Archbishop of York presided 

Gandluji amved at Woodbrooke Settlement, Birming- 
ham, on October 18 and nas received by Mr & Mrs Henn 
Cadbmy who are wardens of the 
At Birmugliain Cojjege The College belongs to the 

Society of Friends It is an mstitution for religious and 
social study founded 25 jears ago and pnmanly intended 
for English Quakers, but among fifty students of both 
sexes non on the rolls there are many of different 
nationalities and tanous ages 

Gandliiji «as rccencd by Dr Pardhy, who called on 
him to offer him a welcome on behalf of the Indian 
commumtj' in Birmingham 

Gandhiji waa severely questioned at a meetmg to 
nliich the public had been minted Gandbiji accused the 
GmcTiinent of India of playing the parties in India one 
ngam-.t the other and making the achievement of unitv 
imoiic: Hindus, Moslems, and Sikhs a herculean task He 
declared tint the dclegites to the Bound Table Conference 
->■- noi.unecs of the JJntisb Government were not free to 
'sittle the differences among the communities He himself 
was *lie'c on s,fftrancc and could do nothing Moreover 
iki tlirevi of the Govemment to settle the question them- 
v-iies in t’lc event of delegates not settling it gave hopes 
to iht nnoriUtn thnt the} could get more than they had 
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Asked whether the communities m India themselves 
had reached a settlement deqiite the refusal of delegates in 
London to do so, Mahatma Gandhi rephed that the 
'Congress had produced a settlement which had been 
accepted by Hmdus, Moslems and Sikhs but there was no 
chance of acceptance of ■the Congress settlement m London 
because at the Conference the Congress stood as one of 
the many orgamsabons whereas in India the Congress 
overshadowed every other pohtical organisation The 
Congress was ready and wiUmg to take up the responsi- 
bilities of the Government of India, and it was for 
the Bntish Government to hand over the country to the 
Congress and leave the Congress to settle with the 
mmonties The poverty of India was due chiefly to 
Bnhsh rule, and the building of New Delhi was a crime 
He denounced the givmg of dances and balls by Viceroys 
when milhons were starving, and if he had an oppor- 
tunity he would dispossess the Indian Frmces of their 
insolent palaces 

No one at the Conference, said Gandhiji, expected 
satisfaction of Indian demands, but everyone expected 
that somethmg would be given to India That something 
would be a share in the exploitation of the masses by the 
Bntish, and every delegate to the Conference was trying 
to get as large a share as possible for his oira community 
If Bntain declared that she would mthdraw from India, 
the vanous communities would reach a settlement imme- 
diately The Government of India was a wedge between 
the communities, and the organic life m In’dlTTvjB being 
poisoned by foreign matter, which, as 

the first condition of a settlenfcnt ' 
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The meeting of Eton boys, which iias addressed by 
Gandhiji on October 23, was leiy enthusiastic, and 
they listened with great interest to- 
Meeime with Eton Gandhiji’s account of conditions in 
India Mahabnaji in the morning 
met the son of Lord Irwin at Eton en roitie to Oxford. 
He spent two hours m the evening with a group of yonnger 
fdlotrs of the Oitford colleges interested m political and 
economic saencc 

Gandhiji arrived at Oxford at 3 p M on October 24, 
accompamed by ilr C F. Andrews, Miss Mira Bai and 
Mr Mahadei Desai Gandhiji came 
Vmt to Oxford. ^ motor car from Eton on a nsit 

to Dr. A. D Lmdsay, Master of Balhol, who met Gandh>,i 
m India last year when Dr Lindsay was a member of 
the Christian Higher Education Commission 

Gandniji addressed at 6-15 PIT a jomt meetmg of 
members of the Lotns Club and Indian Mpjhss The 
latter is composed of Indian under-graduates, while the 
former mcludes also Eughsh nnder-gradnates A large 
Congress flag was displayed ■" 

Gandhiji did not make a formal speedi but answered 
auestions, chrefly fr- English studene, most of whom dealt 
with mdostnahsation 

Asked how the Congress would defend the Xbrth-West 
Fronder, Gandhiji rephed that the only danger was the 
possible dislovalty of the Indian Muslims to India, but 
he was sure that they would never combme with a foreign 
mvader from the Xorth-MTest He also trusted the 
hundred thousand so<alled "Red Shirts” 

Eeplymg to an Indian student, Gandhiji defended his 
position with regard to separate dectorates for the un- 
tcichables, which he said would be an apple of discord 
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between the caste Hindus and the untouchables The 
latter's hfe would be made impossible by caste Hindus 
Moreover, it u'as only by putting the untouchables on the 
same voting list that the reformers would be given an 
opportunity of raising tliem to equahty On the conclusion 
of the meeting Gandhiji was garlanded and was given 
an ovation 

The Dairy show at tlie Roj-al Agncultural Hall, 
Islmgton, concluded on October 23 uith championship 

. _ „ competition in butter and iiinket- 

At the Dairy Show , j it n j t. 

making and with poiiltry-iudging by 

boy and girl members of the National Association of the 

Young Farmers’ Qubs 

Mahatma Gandhi accompanied bj Miss Slade and 
several Indian followers visited tlic show He was 
conducted to the goats’ stall, where he saw the first 
winner of the Toggenbiirg class The goat came from 
JIiss Hamson's farm at North Weald, Essex, which 
prowded Gandhiji with his daily supply of goat’s milk. 
At the Empire Marketing Board’s stall, Gandhiji was iire- 
scnted with two pieces of cheese made from goat’s milk 

Speaking at the meeting of the Indian Majhss at 
Cambridge on Noi i, Gandhiji recalled that he addressed 
the Jlajhss in lOoS In reply to 
questions Mabatmaji said that his 
solution was tlie Congress solution 
hut as that was unacceptable to the Muslims be proposed 
either priiate arbitration or arbitration b> a Jndidal 
Tribunal If those two altematiics were not accepted, only 
time could produce a settlement The hilurc to effect a 
settlement of tlie Punjab question arose from common 
distrust among Sikhs, Hmdus and JIushm'- He warned 
his hearers against exaggerating the imjxirtance of the 
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Punjab question Tbe attitude of the delegates to the 
Pound Table Conference iias not representatiie of the 
attitude of the people of India If the Round Table 
Conference faded, avd resistance would certainly be 
revKed m India It would not occur immediately Cinl 
resistance was a movement under the control of the 
Congress and would be revi\ed only after the Congress 
had formally deaded to do so after due consideration 
JIahatma Gandhi paid a ueefc-cnd visit to Cambridge 
on JCov I as the guest of Dr Hutchmson, blaster of ' 
Pembroke College, accompamed by 
Vuii to CamhnHge his personal staff and ^Ir C F 
Andrews 

Durmg his early-monung walk Jfahatma Gandhi 
\dsited all the colleges Later, he met at the blaster’s 
house a number of leading figures m the University, 
including ilessrs Lowe Dickinson, Earnest Barker, 

J 0 F Many and also Evelyn Wrench, Editor of the 
Spectalor In the afternoon ^labatma Gandhi visited 
Westcott House and Ridley Hall where he spoke a few 
words to the students 


He was then taken by the Dean of King’s College 
to the Chapd where he was greatly impressed by tne 
beauty of the anaent building. 


, Mahatma Gandhi had fifty nunutes’ talk with 
Mr Ramsay Macdonald, Prune Munster, at Downing 

Vint lo Dowoms ^ 

Stetei. Crandbiji s first visit to Downing 

^ Street He was unescorted, dressed 

m his lorn doth and wearing Khaddar doak and sandals 
as bare legs were exposed to estremelv cold winds bU 
Be was quite cheerful and smiling 

On November 5 Mahatma Gandhi met the King for 
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the first tune since 30 years ago when His Majesty as the 
Duke of Cornwall lusited South 
Africa Gandhiji then presented 
an address on behalf of the Indian 
communify Bare-headed and clad in his customary loin 
cloth and shawls, Mahatmaji who was accompamed by 
Mrs Sarojini Ifaidu and Mr Mahadev Desai went to 
Buckingham Palace m response to the King’s invitation to 
the party which was attended by all the delegates to the 
Bound Table Conference Crowds gathered outside the 
Palace long before the first guest appeared 

Itlahatma was met at the entrance by the Lord 
■Chamberlain who conducted him through the drawmg 
rooms where he was met by the social secretanes of the 
Round Table Conference who mtroduced him to Their 
Majesties Gandhiji walked up the cnmson staircase and 
•shook hands with the King and the Queen who were 
standing apart and had animated conversations for about 
five mmutes Masses of chrysanthemums and other 
blooms helped to beautify the State rooms and green 
dining rooms where tea was served The orchestra began 
playing and the guests took tea but Mahatmaji did not 
He and Mr Mahadev Desai left the palace after a stay of 
thirty-five minutes 

“We postal workers are sympathetic towards your 
mission,” said Mr J W Bowen, Secretary, Post Ofiice 
Workers’ Umon, in welcoming 
Gandhiji on November 6 when 
Gandhiji addressed the members of 
the Executive Counal at the . office of the Umon at 
Cromw'ell Road Mahatmaji described the scope of the 
w'ork of the Labour Union at Ahmedabad and the vast 
field for trade union work m India He urged Bnhsh 
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postal workers to become ipore and more interested nr 
their co-uorkers in India, who were simply struggling 
to hie 

Reiemng to the argument of a section of the Biitidi 
press that Ind’a is incapable of managing her own afaus, 
and refemng to Kashmir which is cited as a plea for the 
necessity of maintaining the British army, Gandhiji said — 
"\Oj mus* pardon me, but I beliete tee whole thing is 
slase-inanagea m the tragic sense of the term Even the 
States a'c sassal States The Princes may base salutes 
of 3 ; guns, ma\ hare titles, palaces and plenty of mon?y 
to squander, but 1 suggest they are pnsonere in their own 
palaces Though they haic power to infiict poiushment 
on tntiT O' n s'lbjects, the sizes of their armies are limited 
The usoi to which their anar a''e pnt, are restneted, so 
th''t vntti the Bntisb Gotemment wishes to put its foot 
do? n on an^ State, it can do so wih ease l\'hether these 
restrictions a’e for netter or for worse, the fact remains 
t^at t’lcss: Pnrees arc no* independent, but impotent, 
and so at critical montais they dare sot take measures 
me woi It, like to nke, because residuary powers st31 
esist with the British 1 ho arc the oicr-lords M\ whole 
soal ri'es against this state of thincs, which must be 
b o er, and the spell which the greatest secret corpora*- 
too 0 tie 1 o*Id, nameii me ludnn Civil Sernce, has 
y’ried ow • ,,, n us* be jifte-d ” 
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that he should take to the postal workers m India the 
fraternal greetings of the Bntish postal workers 

Mahatmaji attended a reception by the Indian Medical 
Assoaation in Veerasamy’s Restaurant on Xo\ ember 4 
Dr Gotia, who presided, welcomed 
® 'TS-ocL Gandhiji m a long speech Dr 

Pardhy also spealnng at length 
referred to the scheme of the Indian Hospital in London 
Gandhiji left after a brief reply 

Gandhiji addressed a mass meeting at the Friends’ 
Meeting House on November 10 orgamsed by the League 
of Fellowship and Reconcihation 
which IS composed of representam c 
bodies interesting themselves m 
international peace In his address Mahatmaji mainly 
dealt with the claun of the Congress to represent the 
Indian masses 

Concluding the address Gandhiji said "WTiy does 
this Round Table Conference seem to be failing’ The 
answer is, because it contains not real representatu es of 
the nation, but merely supposed representatu es It is 
a packed house I, who am representing over iiinetj per 
cent of the Indian population, am pitted against 149 or 
whatever the number of other delegates So how can 
I prove that I otershadow the other 149? Immcdiateh I 
make good that claim, you will sec thnt my task before 
the Conference and the Bntish Ministers will be easier. 
Unless I proi e that the Congress represents the b ’Ik of 
the people, I must go back and re-start Cuil Disobediena' 
The Congress undertakes to take charge ot the uvw 
Government of India, and if it does not get it b\ negoti''- 
tion. It tvill get it by self-suffering, to avoid which 1 have 
been brought here by Lord Invin Soirething must ha e 
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Struck Lord Irwin that we had suffered suSaently and 
that ue represented the people of India, otherwise it would 
have been wrong on his part to release people from prison 
before tune, and also why should he hai e negotiated with 
me if he had not recognised us as representing the 
nation." 


The Theatre of tne London School of Economics did 
not suSce to accommodate the members of the School 
. , Students’ Umon who assembled to 

Ecinamiu * Gandhiji on Koi ember ir The 

audience consisted mostly of Enghsh 
students and v as perhaps the largest English audience 
Gandhiji had addressed m England Mahatma Gandhi 
said that a uide gulf esasted between him and the Enghsh 
people as the latter were under the influence of a false 
histoiw He was stnnng to dense means for bndgmg 
the gulf 


Reiemng to his acUnhes in connection with the 
Round Table Conference, Gandhiji declared that it was 
easier to negotiate from behind pnsoa bars than at the 
Round Table Conference If he did not succeed in ob- 
taining freedom for India, he would innte his countrv- 
mcn and country-women to res’ me Civrl Disobedience and 
cheerfullv sacrifice a million hies m the struggle. 


Gandhiji addressed a pubhc meeting on Xov i8 under 
the auspices of the newly formed TComen’s Indian Council 
Addren to Womta. at promoting greater 

o . . X,. betvecn India and 

Jt a'a meeting was largely 

‘ ca c an l c audience was composed almost exclusivelv 
of lomen town fro-o larious organisations Gandhiji 

tjr'j played by women dunng 

she M Cwn Disobedience moiement sapng- "I have 
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been filled with hope that when the history of India comes 
to be wntten, it will be diown that the part played by 
women m the struggle was the largest There is yet time 
for India and Bntam to hve together as fnends on terms 
of absolute equahty not only for the good of Bntam, 
and India, but for the whole of humamty ” 


Gandhiji attended a meetmg orgamsed under the 
London Vegetanan Soaety at the Chelsea Town Hall on 
Nov 20 There he met Sir Henry 
Salt whose book “Plea For Vege- 
tananism” is mentioned in Gandhiji’s 
“Autobiography” in which he says — "From the date of 
readmg this book I am claimmg to have become a 
vegetanan by choice” 


Addreu to 
Vegotanans 


Gandhiji, who was accompamed by Miss Mira Ben, 
was enthusiastically welcomed by the gathenng In 
course of his address on the subject of tegetananism 
Gandhiji strongly urged that the case for vegetananism 
should be based on a moral issue against killing fellow 
animals rather than on the physical issue of health 


Among the distingmshed persons Gandhiji saw m 
England were Mr George Bernard Shaw, Mr Arthur 
Henderson, and Mr Lloyd George 
With ^uhnguuhod Gandhiji also met Lord Irwin Dis- 
cussions ranged over a vanetj' of 
topics but particularly centred round India But by far 
the strangest meeting was with Jlr Charlie Chaplin, the 
famous comedian of the film Having Icamt that 
Mr Chaplin was a people’s man, Gandhiji immediately 
agreed to meet him And the v ery first question 
Mr Chaplin asked was about the spinning wheel and 
machinery Gandhiji, who was delighted at the question, 
explained the implications of the Clarla for ilie start ed 
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millions of a subject nation to occupy then: leisure profit- 
ably mth In reply to a question, Gandhiji said he had 
no prejudice against machinery and he would have no 
objection to Indian workers hanng shorter hours of work 
when India got freedom and was able to remove un- 
emplojTnent Jlr Chaplin sat for a while with Gandhiji 
and prayed with him on the carpet and then left, 
apparently immensely pleased 

If the pubhc ovation was tremendous, the private 
reception was still more warm At Kingsley Hall, where 

Private R«,phon. 

himself amidst surroundings whidi 
were tnilj m consonance with the spirit of the life 
he hves dailv He refused to leave Kingslej Hall 
for more commodious accommodation which was placed 
at his disposal close to St James’ Palace, the venue of the 
Round 'Table Conference He was besieged with visitors 
and letters inviting him to visit many places in the interior 
Gandhiji had a crowded programme almost everyday and 
he went through the ordeal with his usual cheerfulness — 
although It left hardly any time for sleep and rest Though 
he retired very late at about ram be was up at his usual 
hour following the routine to the mmute He enjoyed 
his early morning wralk even m the ngour of the winter 
and Gandhiji found the greatest pleasure in the company 
of children who followed him m his walks and besieged 
him with all sorts of funny quesbons. to each of which 
he used to reply with the greatest dehght 

After the deliberations of the -Second Round Table 
Conference were concluded Gandhiji left London 

The Homwimns ^ o’clock on the morning of 

December 5 A large crowd of 
Britishers and Indians gave him an enthusiastic send-off 
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^lahatma Gandhi appeared extraordinarily cheerful 
and nas smiling throughout when he left London He 
repeatedly appeared at the window of his third class 
carnage m respone to requests from photographers Ehs 
•staff were on the platform early to ensure that all arrange- 
ments were complete and, twelve minutes before the tram 
was due to leave, Gandhiji with a party of English and 
Indian fnends, vralked down the platform, while Hiss Mira 
Ben occupied herself with !Mahatma]i’s luggage which, 
-owing to the number of documents and papers which had 
accumulated durmg the Conference, was appreciably larger 
than on the occasion of his amval 

A large number of Indian and Enghdi admirers surged 
round the carnage until Gandhiji’s departure Among 
those present were Mr J M Sen-Gupta, Dr S K Dutt, 
Mr Horace Alexander, Mr Regmald Re3Tiolds, Mr Polak, 
Ft Slalaviya and Mr Lansbury Both Ft Malaviya and 
Mr Lansbury entered the carnage to bid Gandhiji 
farewell and had a short conversation As the time came 
for Mahatmaji to leave London, the crowd sang “Auld 
Lang Syne” and “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow ” 

As the tram steamed out, Gandhiji with Mrs Naidu, 
who accompanied him up to Folkstone, stood at the 
carnage window and smihngly acknowledged cheers and 
-cnes of “Bande Mataram” and “Mahatma Gandhi-Ei-jai” 
which were enthusiastically raised 

It was a fine November day after a boisterous mght, 
the Channel forecast being "rough seas” It was noted 
that many Gandhi caps were worn by the crowd on the 
platform, both Indians and Enghshmen Gandhiji was 
■dressed m his usual loin cloth Miss Mira Ben also stood 
at the carnage wmdow' and appeared delighted by the 
•enthusiastic send-off to Gandhiji 
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!Mahatniaji arrived at Folkstonc at 9-40 after 
sleeping during most of the tram journey There was 
no crovd at the station, hut the Station blaster met 
Mahatmaji and accompanied him to the cross-Channel 
steamer The departure was very quiet There were \eiy 
fen passengers by the early mommg boat tram and the 
'teamer Matd of Kent sailed a fen minutes after their 
amial 

The only excitement was caused by an umbrella 
included m Gandhiji's baggage being overlooked It nas 
thrown from the quayside and landed safelv on the deck 
of the boat which was Icanng The sea was unexpectedlj 
calm after the prenous two tempesti-ous davs, endentli 
to Mahatmaji’s relief ilrs Sarouni Xaidu after bidding 
farewell returned to Loudon 

“I am clad to be returning to India, but sorry to have 
to lea' e ! oghnd That is mj happy condition" These 

A Farewell ticre Mabatmaji’s last words before 

Meetage he lefj England 

"The English people should believe me” continned 
Gandbiji "when 1 saj that if it falls to my lot to fight 
them, I wull be engaged m a fight neier out of hatred, 
but most surely out of lo.c, even as I have fought some 
O' mv dtirest relations Hence 1 am determined to make 
ever' clTo'l to continue co-operation as far as it is con- 
si''tnt vftb mtional self-respect " 

Ganoniji added tnat he bad alwavs asked Indians to 
•icbt .0- hbertv v ilhout hatred against tlie English M 
res It of n,s „su to Englaml he felt it more incumbent 
or !,m row to impress on lus fellow countnmen that 
c slouM In.t no bittcmtss 'gainst the English 

Tm p .rttng n -inifcsto of Malntira Gnndhiji issued hv 




GANDHgi PwNis A Tree 

Gandhiji planting a tree ontside Kingslej Hall, Bon, 
(London) surronnded bv his admirers 
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the Commonwealth of India t,eague reiterates that the 
„ ... Congress demands complete mdepen-, 

Parting Manifesto , , , , „ ^ , 

dence, including full control of 
defence forces, external affairs and finance, not excluding 
an equal partnership with the British determinable at the 
instance of either party and subject to the discharge or 
adjustment of mutual obligations 


The Congress will accept safeguards necessary m the 
interests of India, and is wilhng to take over all legitimate' 
obhgabons, subject to examination by an impartial 
tribunal The Congress is committed to the purely 
national solution of the question of minorities, but will, 
if necessary, accept the principle of spenal resen'ation of 
seats m the Legislature for Muslims and Sikhs as a 
necessary evil for histoncal reasons The untouchables 
will be a special care of the Congress and it would be 
unjust to treat them separately and thus give untouch- 
abihQr a legal status when every attempt is being made 
to abohsh the evil altogether 

The mamfesto concludes by saymg that no pohbcal 
disabihty will be placed on any one on the ground of race,, 
creed or colour and, the Congress bemg wedded to adult 
franchise, there should be no difficulty in the representa- 
tives of any minonty gettmg elected to the legislatures on 
the strength of national service 


Gandhiji at Pans 


Mahatma Gandhi arrived at the Gare du ITord aC 
4 p M the same day and was received by a large crowd 
of Indians, Frenchmen and other 
foreigners As he landed he was 
given a rousmg cheer to which he responded with his 
characteristic smile A posse of pohcemen escorted 
Gandhiji walking arm-m-ann with the Police Commis- 
sioner through the large welcoming crowd 
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Jlahatmaji, after facing the battery of cameras, 
motored to a hotel at Saint Lazare, where he was accorded 
leception by the Hindu colony in Paris 

Squatting Buddha-hke on the table in a gilded dance 
lhall, Gandhiji, in the evening, expocnded his doctrine 
to a gathering of 2,000 consisting mostly of yojthiul 
persons The meetmg nas arranged by the local intellec- 
jnals After speaking for a few minutes on the general 
«tHatioa created by the conduaon of the Pound Table 
Conference, Mahatma Gandhi answered a nnmber of 
■questions most of which were put to him by his Frendi 
nndience 

In the course of his speech Mahatma Gandhi told his 
Indian audience —“Me had started a battle and in its 
midst signed a truce for negotiations which were not 
■successful But nothing is lost now because I have 
ascertained the character and tactics of those with whom 
we have to fight, so that in future we shall make no 
mistakes In battles, misfortunes are normal and so we 
must contmue with greater zest and determination and 
must face suffering for the freedom of our country. To 
those of you who are living m Pans and in other parts 
■of Europe, my plea is that you stnve always to present 
do the world all that is best in India and her cause 

“Stnve always to draw the attention of the world to 
the real nature of India's struggle I cannot tell you just 
at this moment the temper of our people m the country. 
But I can tdl you that when I get hack they ■wiH be ready 
to put up a fresh fight 

“What we ■want for our country is control of army 
and the pnisc and it can certainly be obtained if 011I3' we 
are prepared to suffer and be perfectly non-vuolent I 
shall ask our countrymen once again to ootam it bj' 
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suffenng Disobedience ts not violence but Disobedience 
means further suffering” 

Gandhi]! uiged the French to study deeply the Indian 
independenpe movement nhich was based on truth and 
non-violence Replying to questions he expressed the 
opinion that there uas a chance of mutual settlement of 
the Indian problem He said that he was not satisfied 
with Mr MacDonald’s speech “God only knows hou 
long It would take India to obtam independence" 

Leaving Pans on the mommg of December 6 Mahatma 
Gandhi amved at Montreuxe shortly after and immediateh 
Viiii to Romam motored to Villa Linette, belonging 
RoUand to M Romam Rolland 

The Villa is situated on a poetic spot overlooking the 
little town of Villeneuve on the extremity of Lake Geneva, 
•where the poet Byron mused. 

Gandhi]!, squatted on cushions and wrapped up in a 
white shawl, received a small party of pressmen and a 
few friends mcluding ladies Replying to questions, he 
said that he had nothmg to add to what he had said before 
his departure from London He flatly denied a report 
from London in a Gene-va newspaper that Indians would 
resort to violence if then wishes were not reahsed He 
said personally he would give his hfe to prevent this 

Asked •with regard to Mr Ramsay MacDonald's state- 
ment m the House of Commons, Gandhi]i said that 
he would hke to hear the views of the Congress before 
making a pronouncement on the statement His message 
to the people of India was that they should come to no 
hasty conclusion, but await his statement for the people 
A peasant’s family spinmng at their home excited 
Mahatma Gandhi’s utmost interest dnnng the visit which, 
accompamed by Prof Edmond Pnvat, a well-known 
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paafist, he paid to the village of Lesepey, tihere he 
inquired into the peasant’s mode of living 

He also nsited the Tuberculosis Sanatonum at Leysin, 
where the patients included an Indian with whom Gandhiji 
contersed 

“Europe is suffering from a malady caused by the 
burden of armaments, and most countries are on the verge 
of moral and material bankruptcy 
Mahataa^o^ Non- declared Mahatmaji, when expound- 
mg for forty-five minutes the ideals 
of truth and non-violence at the crowded People’s Hall at 
Lausanne on December S 

Continuing Gandhiji said that the contagion had spread 
to Asia, but hope was coming from India, which wo'i 
endciAounng to secure independence by paafic means 
Gandhiji invited his hearers to study the motcment 
irapartialh and cntically, and, "if jou conclude that the 
moAemcnt is conducted non-violently and truthfully, place 
\ oursch cs on our side You can mould European opinion’’ 
A monster meeting of over two thousand comnn'ed of 
all classes at Victona Hall was addressed bj Mahatma 
Gandhi on non-nolcnce under the auspices of the Inter- 
mlionil Women’s League for Peace and Freedom, at 
Genet a on December lo 

Mahatma Gandhi refened to India’s expenence in 
iioi-violcnee nd suggested its adoption by the League as 
'•inctioas fo' its decision, urging other nations to follow 
Sv irflami’s txamp'c in disarmament 

Gi^dluji dcclTcd that non-tiolencc was made of 
sterner stuff than conscription 

Stue^ents of the Chillon College, an English institution, 
fee!!'!-’ Mihatsua Ga-dhi, s-ngjng "God ft-’tc the King’’ 

A Wwint r»»i. inndents during the 

'lahatnn’s stay at ViHeneutc 
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Another was the invitation by Villeneuve students to 
their College Students listened to a discourse on his 
policy 

Gandhiji was impressed by the weaving feat of an 
octogenarian woman, an old acquaintance of Miss Slade, 
in a village named I,esepey, in the Rhone Valley and was 
greatly interested m the demonstration of weavmg of 
mats from ships of rags and himself took a hand at the 
loom 


Mahatmaji left Villeneuve for Rome at 2-37 p m on 

December ii m a third class reserved 
Vuil to Mtuioluu . , i * -r» j 

compartment en ronte to Bnndisi 

As the tram slowed at the Lilian station Gandhiji was 

greeted by the Stahon Master who offered him a first 

•class carnage free The offer tvas accepted 


Contmumg the journey throughout the mght 
Mahatmaji and party amved at Rome at 8-30 A M next 
morning 

Dunng his stay at Rome Gandhiji accepted the 
hospitality of General Mons, formerly head of Civil 
Aviahon m Italy 

A short mterview lashng only ten minutes nas 
arranged on December 13 between Gandhiji and Signor 
Mussolim The Duce enhghtened himself about the real 
imphcahons of the Indian Nahonahst movement through 
a senes of queshons to Mahatmaji Gandhiji paid a insit 
to the Capitol and the Tomb of the Unknown Wamor 
after the interview was finished Harher in the day he 
also visited the Royal School of the Montesson method 
and the Vatican Museum 


Shortly before leaiung for Bnndisi on the same mght 
Gandhiji had an unexpected visit from Prmcess Maria, 




CHAPTER V 


WHAT DOES INDIA WANT? 


Speaking at the vieeling of the Federal Structure Sub- 
committee of the Round Table Conference Mahatmat 
Gandhi said — 


Spirit of Co- 
operation 


I must confess at the outset that I am not a little 
embarrassed in having to state before you the posibom 
of the Indian National Congress I 
-would like to say that I have come 
to London to attend this sub-com- 
mittee, as also the Round Table Conference -when the 
proper time comes, absolutely m the spmt of co-operation 
and to stnve to my utmost to find pomts of agreement 
1 would like also to give this assurance to His Majesty’s 
Government, that at no stage is it, or -will it be, my desire 
to embarrass authority , and I would like to give the 
same assurance to my colleagues here, that however much, 
we may differ about our view-pomts, I shall not obstruct 
them m any shape or form My position, therefore, here 
depends entnely upon your goodwill, as also the good- 
mil of His Majesty’s Government If at any time, I found' 
that I could not be of any useful sernce to the Conference, 

I -would not hesitate to withdraw myself from it I can 
also say to those who are responsible for the management 
of this Committee and the Conference that they have only 
to give a sign and I should have no hesitation in 
withdrawmg 

I am obliged to make these remarks because I know 
that there are fundamental differences of opinion between; 
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the Go\ernineat and the Congress, and it is possible that 
there are vital duSerences between mr colleagues and 
myself. There is also a linntadoa under which I ^11 
be working I am but a poor humble agent acting on 
behalf of the Indian Jfahonal Congress , and it might be 
as V ell to renuno Ourselves oi woat the Congress stands 
for and what it is You will then estend your sympathy 
to me, because I know teat the oiirden taat rests upon 
my shoJders is really very great. 

Tne Congress is, u I am not mistaken, the oldest 
pohtical orgamsation we bai e in India It has had nearly 


P«*« Ot Ceejm.. 5° ^eats of life, dnnng which period 
It has, without any intetrnptioo, 
held its annual session It is what it means— nationd 
It represents no particular conuntuntv, no particular dass, 
no particiilar interest it claims to represent all Indian 
interests and all classes It is a matter of the greatest 
pleasure to me to state that it was first conceived m an 
English brain .\Ilan Octavius Hume we know as the 
father of toe Congress It was nursed bv two great 
Farsees, Sir Poeroze S h ah Mehta and Oadabuai ^aoroii, 
whom all India dehghted to recognise as its Grand Old 
Man From the \ err coameacement the Congress had 
Musahnaus, Christiaas, .Ynglo-Indians, I might say all 
religious, sects and creeds represented upon "it more O' 
less fuTy T"c late Badruddm TVebji identified himsdf 
with the Congress Ti e hai e bad Musalnans as Preadents 
o' t^e Congress, and Farsees undoubtedly I can recall 
c* leas* ore Indru Cnnstian Fres’dent at the nresent 
r-^ent, C Bonrerji Kah Cha-aa Bannerji, than 
viow r have no nad the r.nMene of knowing a purer 
Inonv. was also ;ko-Ougnlv idealfed wth the Congress 

- <1-. Oi . ... K T Paul .Uthough I do not knon , 
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"but SO far as I know, he never officially belonged to the 
'Congress, he was a nationalist to the full and a sjinpathiser 
of the Congress 

As you know, the late Maulana Mohammed All 
whose presence also we miss to-day, was a President of 
the Congress, and at present, we have four Mussalmans 
as members of the Worhng Committee, which consists 
of 15 members We have had women as our presidents 
Dr Amue Besant was the first, and Mrs Sarojini Naidu 
followed We have her as a member of the Working 
Committee also , and so, if we have no distmchons of 
class or aeed, we have no disbnctions of sex either 

The Congress has from its very commencement taken 
up the cause of the so-called "untouchables ” There 
was a tune when the Congress had at every annnal session 
as Its adjunct the Social Conference, to which the 
late Ranade had dedicated his energies, among his many 
activities Headed by him, you will find m the programme 
of the Social Conference, reform in connection with the 
untouchables taking a pronunent place But m 1920, the 
Congress took a large step, and brought the question of 
removal of untouchabihty as a plank on the pohbcai 
platform, and made it an important item of the pohtical 
programme Just as the Congress considered Hmdu- 
Muslim unity, thereby meaning unity amongst all classes, 
to be indispensable for the attainment of Swaraj, so also 
did the Congress consider the removal of the curse of 
untouchabihty as mdispensable condition for the attam- 
mcut of full freedom 

The position the Congress took up m 1920 remains the 
same to-day and so j-ou will see that the Congress has 
•attempted from its lerj’ beginning to be what it has des- 
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cnbed itseli to be, naaiel;, national, in eieir sense of the 
term 


If Your Highnesses will permit me to say so, in the 
\erv early stages, the Congress took np your cause also 
^ I,et me remmd this Committee that 

India nho sponsored the cause of Kashmir and 
Mysore, and these t\io great Houses, I lenture, in all 
humihty, to submit, owe not a httle to the efforts of 
Dadabhai Naoroji and the Congress 


Even up to non the Congress has endeatoured to 
serve the Princes of India bj refraimng from any interfer- 
ence m their domestic and internal affairs I hope, there- 
fore, that this bnef mtroduebon that I thought fit to gite 
will sene to enable the Sub-Committee and those who are 
at all interested in the claims of the Congress, to under- 
stand that It has’ endeavoured to desene the claim that 
It has made It has failed, I know, often to hve up to the 
daim, but, I venture to submit that if you were to examine 
the history of the Congress, you would find that it has 
more often succeeded, and progressively succeeded, than 
failed Above all, the Congress represents, m its essence, 
the dumb, semi-starved millions scattered over the length 
and breadth of the land in its 700,000 milages, no matter 
whether they come from what is called British India, or 
what IS called Indian India Every interest which, m the 
opinion of the Congress, is worthy of protection, has to- 
subserve the interests of these dumb milhons , and so you 
do find now and again apparently a clash between several 
interests, and if there is a genuine real dadi I have no 
- hesitation in saying, on behalf of the Congress, that the 
Congress will sacrifice every interest for the sake of the 
interests of these dumb milhons It is, therefore, essen- 
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tally a peasant organisation, and it is becoming so 
progressively You, and even the Indian members of 
the sub-committee, Mill, perhops, be astonished to find 
that to-day the Congress, tlirough its organisation, the 
All-Indn Spinners' Association, is finding work for nearly 
50,000 women in nearly 2,000 villages, and these women 
are possibly 50 per cent JIussalman women Thousands 
of them belong to the so-called untouchable classes Vi’e 
have thus, in this constructive manner, penetrated these 
villages and the effort is bemg made to cover every one 
of the 700,000 villages It is a superhuman task, but if 
human effort' can do so, you will presently find the 
Congress coienng all of these villages and bringing to 
them the message of the spmmng wheel 


Congren Mandate 


That being the representative character of the Con- 
gress, jou will not be astomshed when I read to you the 
Congress mandate I hope that it 
may not jar upon you You may 
consider that the Congress is making a claim which is 
wholly untenable Such as it is, I am here to put forth 
that claun on behalf of the Congress in the gentlest manner 
possible, but also in the firmest manner possible I have 
come here to prosecute that claim with all the faith and 
energy that I can command If you can convince me to 
the contrary and show that the claim is mimical to the 
interests of these dumb nulhons, I shall revise my opinion 
I am open to conviction, but even so, I should have to 
ask my pnncipals to consent to that revision before I could 
usefully act as the agent of the Congress At this stage, 
I propose to read to you this mandate so that you can 
understand clearly the himtations imposed upon me 
This was a resolution passed at the Karachi Congress 
"Ihis Congress, having considered the provisional settle- 
ment between the Working Committee and the Government of 
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India, endorses it, and desires to malte it dear that tbe 
Congress goal of Pnma Sneraj, meaning complete indepen- 
dence, remains intact In tbe eient of a war remainmg 
olhennse open to the Congress to be represented at am 
conference mth tbe representatives of tbe Bnbsb Government, 
the Congress delegation mil nork for this goal, and in parti- 
cnlar so as to giie tbe naton control over the arms, evtcmal 
affairs, finance, fiscal and economic polici, and to bate a 
scmtmv by an impartial tnbnnal of tbe financial transactions 
of tlie Rntisb Government in India, and to evamme and assess 
tbe obligations to be undertaken bi India or England and 
the nght to eitner part} to end tbe partnership at will 
provided, honever, that the Congress delegation mil be free 
to accept such adjustments as nav be demonstrably necessarv 
m the interests of India ” 

Then follows the appointment I hate m the light of 
this mandate endeavoured to study as carefully as I was 
capable of studying, the provisional conclusions armed at 
bv the seteral sub-committees appointed by the Round 
Table Conference I have also carefully studied tbe Pnme 
Munster's statement ginng the considered policy- of His 
Majestt’s Gotemmeat I speak as subject to correction, 
but so far as I hate been able to understand, this docu- 
ment falls short of what u aimed at and claimed by the 
Congress True, I have the liberty to accept such adjust- 
ments as may be demonstrably in the interests of India, 
but they hate all to be consistent with the fundamentals 
stated in this mandate 

I remind myself at this stage of the terms of what is 
to me 1 sacred settlement, the Setlement armed at Delhi 
between the Government of India and the Congress In 
that settlement, the Congress has accepted the principle 
of fcdcation , the principle that there should be respon- 
Sihihiy at the Centre, and has accepted also tlic pnnciple 
that thc'c should lie s-ifegujirds m <io far as tliej may be 
-ft— ar> in the interests of India 
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make both ends meet ^’e could not expect them to do 
anjthing less, and I £elt, eten as I was sailing towards 
London, whe&er we, m the sub-comnuttee at the present 
moment, would not be a drag upon the British ministers, 
whether we would not be interlopers , and yet I said to 
myself it is possible that we might not be mlerlopers , it is 
possible that the Bntish ministers themselies might 
consider the proceedings of the Round Table Conference 
to be of pnmaiy importance m terms of them domestic 
affairs Yes, India can be held by the sword But what 
will conduce to the prosperity of Great Britain, and the 
economic freedom of Great Bntam, an enslaved but a 
rebelhous India, or, an India, an esteemed partner with 
Britain to share her sorrows, to take part side by side 
with Bntam m her misfortunes’ 

Yes, if need be, but at her own will, to fight side by 
side with Britain, not for the exploitation of a smgle race 
_ , or a single human being on earth, 

Ideal of Freedom. . , , • , , e ii. 

but K may be conceivably for the 

uood of the whole world If I want freedom for mi 

country, believe me, if I can possibly help it, I do not 

want that freedom in order that I, bclongmg to a nation 

which counts onc-fifth of the human race, may exploit ani 

other race upon earth, or any single mdmdual If I want 

that freedom for my countrv, I would not be deserving of 

that freedom if I did not chensb and treasure the equal 

nght of every other race, weak or strong, to the same 

freedom And so I said to myself, whilst I was neanng 

the shores of jout beautiful island that, perchance it might 

be possible for me to convince the Bntish Mimsters that 

India as a valuable partner, not held by force but by the 

silken cord of love, an India of that character might be 

coacu ably of real assistance to you in balancing jour 

budget, not for one year but for many YTiat cannot the 
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lAAo itpiions do— out a linitdfiil but bnie, aaiiIi a record 
fo- I’'a\er> pcrhnp'. HiiAurjnsced, a nalion noted for having 
foight ^hAcr^, a nation that has at least claimed times 
Anthoi't iii'mber to protect the AAcalc— and another a very 
ancient nation, counted in millions, uith a glonous and 
ancient pist, rcprcscnt.ng at the present moment two great 
cnltiirci, the Islam and the Hindu ctihtires and if you will, 
also containing not n small but a very large number of 
Cluistnn population, and ccrtamlv absorbing the whole 
01 the splendid Zoroislnan slock, in numbers almost 
benenth conlemiit, but in philintliropy and enterpnse 
almost unequalled, ccrtiial> unsurpassed Wc have got 
cl! tliesL riiltiircs concciilralcd in India, and supposing 
that Cod fires both Hindus and JIusalmans represented 
here wath a proper spmt so that they close ranks and 
come to an honourable understanding, lake that nation 
and this nation together, and I ogam ask myself and ask 
vou whether with an India free, completely independent 
as Great Britain is, whether an honourable partnership 
between these two cannot be mutually beneficial, even m 
terras of the domestic affairs of tins great nation And 
so. 111 that dream} hope I have approached the British 
Isles, and I shall still clierish tliat dream 

And when I have said this, perhaps I have said all, 
and yon w'lll he able to dot the J’s and cross the T’s, not 
expecting me to fill m all the details, and tell yon what 
I mean by control over the army, what I mean by control 
over external affairs, finance, fiscal and economic policy, 
or even the financial transactions which a friend yesterday 
considered to be sacrosanct I do not take that view 
If there is a stock-taking between incoming and outgoing 
partners, their transactions are subject to audit and adjust- 
ment, and the Congress will not be gmltv of any dis- 
honourable conduct or enme m saying that the natiou 
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slioiild uniJi.rst 1 , 1(1 \\lt‘i ,t is f 'i'<‘ tlit ,i 

should noi laU iks' I’l' ‘.‘1”, t! is -ii.iin' , ts ji*U(* 
for not int'clt iti t'u sntc’'i'‘s o! Iiidr , it is n-i-s 1 lor 
in tin. mltri'sts lio'h 1 • i" li' - t tl c li'ttis'i 

pcojiU do tot wsi’i to ‘ idilk Iiit'i' a •ii'r’f h^^dco 
ttliK-U it should no' Itntii.n'tU k'', I’d 1 ,r. to 
dtchrc on ht'iilf of tin C<)'':,ri-ss tl >t the Cn'i'n’' "'H 
iiaer ihinh of rspi’ilntm, t »'iKit ch'ii u' .i tlut 

it should jiislh di'-chirt.s Ii m 'o Inc as an 
hononrahk n ition tsortl i of coirmii ihi v (.rst'it f'on the 
whole world, we will pit ivtrs fattli in o' Ui;.tiirite dch* 
with onr hlood 

I do not tliinl tint I should till sol, ''it fiirthf 
throtiRh the claitsss of this niaiuhtt and ..inlsss for ton 
the mtininj: of these clntises as Coni-icssmcn Kitt their 
If It IS God's will that I sho.i!d continue to Uki pirt m 
these dtlihcr.siions, .is the delilicntions proceed, I shall 
be able to e\phin the implications ol these* clauses As 
the dehhcrations proceed I would Inxc in\ s.si m connec- 
tion with the safcRtwrds also Unt, I tliinl , 1 hue s.iid 
<iuitc cnouRh in Inwitif', with some cl.sboration and with 
your generous indulgence, lord Chsnccllor, tahen the 
time of this meeting I had not intended really to tahe 
that time but 1 felt that I could not possiblj do justice to 
the cause I luiie come to expound to joti, the suh- 
committcc, and to the Bntish Xnlioii of which we the 
Indian delegation are at present, the guests, if I did not 
give you, out of the whole of ni> heart, my cherished wash 
e\cn at this time I would lose to go away from the shores 
of the Bntish Isles waih the conviction that here was to 
be an honourable .snd equal partnership between Great 
Bntain and India 

I cannot do anj thing more than saj’ tint it will he tny 




Gaxdhiji's Day of SasNCE 

first day of Round Table Conference when Gandhiji attended vvas his da> 
of silence which he is observing for the lost tnelre rears He sat 
silent behind Lord Sanker (Cbamnan) rephmg by signs when 
anyone addressed him In the picture he is <(een con* 
versing with the help of a small scnbbling pad 
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fervent prayer during all the days that I live in your midst 
that this consummation may be reached I thank you. 
Lord Chancellor, for the courtesy that you have extended 
to me in not stoppmg me, although I have taken close 
upon forty-five mmutes 1 uas not entitled to all that 
indulgence and I thank you once more 

THE LEGISLATURES. 

Following IS the full text of the second speech 
made by Mahatma Gandkt before the Federal Structure 
Sub-Comnnttee of the Round Table Conference — 

Lord Chancellor, it is not without very great hesita- 
tion that I take part in this debate and before I proceed 
„ . . to deal with the several points that 

Sajisc or Uurcslity* j. j j t j t 

are noted down for discussion I 
should hke, with your permission, to disburden myself of 
an oppressive feehng that has been growing on me ever 
since Monday I have watched with the greatest attention 
the discussions that have taken place in this Committee. 
I have endeavoured to study, as I have not done before, 
the hst of the delegates, and the first feeling of oppression 
that has been coming upod me is that we are not the 
chosen ones of the nation which we should be representing, 
but we are the chosen ones of the Government I see, 
as I study the list, and as I know the different parties and 
groups in India from expenence, some very noticeable 
gaps also and so I am oppressed with a sense of un- 
reality in connexion uith our composition 

My second reason for feeling a sense of unreahty is 
that these proceedings seem to me to be mtermmable and 
to be leading us pracbcall) nowhere If we go on at this 
rate, I do not know that we shall proceed beyond hanng 
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discussed the vanous points raised before this sub- 
committee threadbare I would, therefore, first of all, 
Lord Chancellor, tender my deepest sympathies to you 
for the very great patience, and may I add the unfading 
courtesy, with which yon are handhng us, and I reallv 
congratulate vou upon the great pains that you are taking 
over the proceedings of this sub-committee I hope, 
howeier, that at the end of your task and of our task it 
will be possible for me to tender my congratulations on 
having enabled ns, or even compelled us, to show tangible 
result 

May I here lodge a gentle, humble complaint against 
His Majesty’s advisers ’ Haioag brought us together from 

A CompUmt ^ 

take It they do know, that we are 

all of us, without exception, busv people, as they them- 
selves are, and that we have left our respectiie posts of 
dutj , hai mg brought us together is it not possible for 
them to gi\e us a lead’ Can I not, through you, appeal 
to them to let us know their imnd> I should be dehghted 
— and I feel that would be the proper procedure, if I ma\ 
venture to saj so in your presence— if they would bnng 
forward concrete proposals for taking our opimon If 
some such thmg was done, I have no doubt, that we 
should be able to come to some conclusions, good or bad, 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory, but, if we simply resolve 
ourselves into a debating soaetj, each member of which 
gives an eloquent discourse upon the pomts severally 
raised, I do not think that we shall be servmg or advanc- 
ing the purpose for which wc have been brought together 

It seems to me that it might be profitable, if it is 
open for vou, to appoint a sub-committee to give voU 
some pomts for conclusion so that our proceedings mav oe 
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temunated in fair tune I have simply ventured to throw 
out these suggestions for your consideration and for the 
consideration of the members Perhaps you will kmdly 
bung them to the notice of His Majesty’s advisers for 
them consideration 

I do want them to gmde us and to give us a lead, 
and to place their own cards on the table I want them 
to say what they would do supposmg that we appointed 
them as the arbiters of our destiny If they would be 
good enough to seek our advice and opinion, then we 
should give them our advice and opmion That would be, 
in my opinion, really a better thing than this state of 
hopeless uncertamty and endless delay 

Having said that, I shall venture to offer a few 
remarks on direct and indirect election There I share 
the difficulty that faced Sir Tej 
ae“ on Bahadur Sapru If I understood him 

nghtly, he said that he was 
■embarrassed m that he was called upon to deal with several 
sub-heads uhen he did not know what the franchise 
actually would be There is this difficulty that stares me 
in the face in common with him, but there is an additional 
difficulty that stares me in the face I place before the 
sub-committee the mandate of the Congress, and I ha\e 
to discuss eveiy one of the sub-heads m terms of that 
mandate Therefore, on certam of tliese sub-heads I would 
have to offer suggestions or my opinion m terms of that 
mandate, and if the sub-committee does not know what it 
IS sailing for, naturally, the opinion that I may offer would 
be really of no value to that sub-committee The opinion 
would be of value onlv in terms of that mandate JIv 
meamng will be clear when I come to examine these 
sub-heads 
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With reference to sub-head (i), whilst my sympathies 
broadly speaking:, are with Dr Atnbedfcar, my reason is- 
whoUy with Mr Gavm Jones and Sir Sultan Ahmed If 
we were a homogeneous sub-committee, whose members 
were entitled to vote and come to a condusion, I should 
then sail a very long distance with Dr Ambedkar, but 
such IS not our position We are an ill-assorted group 
each member of which is perfectly independent, and is 
entitled to giie his or her news In that state we haie 
no right, m my humble opinion, to say to the States what 
thev shall do and what they shall not do These States 
have very generously come to our assistance and said 
that they would federate with us and perhaps part with 
some of their rights which they might otherwise have held 
exclusively In that condition, I could not but endorse 
the opmion given by Sir Sultan Ahmed, which was perhaps 
emphasised by hir Gavin Jones, that the utmost that we 
can do is to plead with the States, and show them our 
omi difficulties, but at the same time I feel that we have 
to recognise thew special difficulties also 

Therefore, I can only venture a suggestion or two to 
the great Fnnces for their sympathetic consideration, and 
A ™i . » ^ would urge this, bemg a man of 

the people, from the people and 
endeavouring to represent the lowest classes of societv' — 
I would urge upon them the advosabilitv of finding a place 
for themselves also in anv scheme that they may evolve 
and present for the acceptance of this sub-committee I 
feel and I know that they have the interests of their 
subjects at heart I know that they claim jealously to 
guard their interests, but they will, if all goes well, more 
and more come in contact with popular India, if I mav 
"=0 call British India and they wiU want to make common 
cause with the inhabitants of that India, as the inhabitants 



s't!' I t,ill no' r»>. 1 f'liiiol ro 1 cftii onh 
>’'■!> c.’fi t<i It j‘ oiH.It to iltLin, n< we know, 
'■'It' to rfine fito lilt rcdirtlioii or not to come into it 
It 1 - ( ;■ to IIS to ,’|s5 L It list for iJitiii to roiiie into tlie 
IViVfiition, it II ;ii< to tlKin to nnie it c,isv for us to 
1 'Ironic tliim "lit! oj'trt etnis Without tlmt spirit of 
lit (.-iinil tile I J now thnt vt 'h.tll not be able to come 
t'l nv ikfinitt sciidtn of fHiratiiin, oi, if w'c do, wc shall 
iiliiiii itcl> <)i, arret and brtal up Therefore, I wotild 
nthir tint m did not tni1>,irk upon nii} federal scheme 
llnii that wl should do so v ithoiit our full huirts in the 
thinr If wc do 'o, wc should do so w'holc-licnrtcdlj 

Then, with rehrenrt to the second head, I see that 
the second head ins really been considered, m conne'sion 
with disqualifications, wlicllier there 
Dijqu^^fi^iion of nny disqualifications or 

not. AUhoiigli I claim to be a full- 
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Bedged democrat, I have so hesitation m saying that it 
IS entirely consistent with the nghts of the loter to hate 
some disqualifications attaching to candidature as also some 
disqualificabons which would unseat a member ’What 
they should be I do not wish to go mto at the present 
moment , I simply say that I would endorse whole- 
heartedly the idea and the principle of disqualification 

f 

The words ‘moral turpitude’ do not frighten me : 
on the contrary, I think they are good words Of couise 
anv words that we may choose with the greatest dehbera- 
hon wUl still cause difficulty , but what are judges for 
if they are not there to surmount those difficulties’ In 
case of difficulty, judges will come to our assistance and 
will say what comes under the term ‘moral turpitude’ and 
what does not , and if, perchance, a person like myself, 
offering nnl resistance, was considered guilty of ‘moral 
turpitude’ I will take that I do not mind being disqnahfied 
Some other people might have to suffer hardship also, but 
on that account I am not disposed to say that there shall 
be no disquahficatioiis whatsoever, and that if there were 
any, it would be an encroachment upon the ngnt of the 
voter If we are to have some test or some age limit, I 
think we should have some character limit as well 

Then the third pomt is as to direct and indirect 
election I wish lord Peel were here to find me m 

ladiwct Eleetion. stt^^atantial agreement With him SO far 

as the principle of indirect election 
IS concerned 1 do not know, I am talking simply as a 
layman, but the words ‘indirect election’ do not fhghten 
me I do not know, if they have any tedimcal meaning , 
if Aey have, I am wholly unaware of it I am, personally, 
gomg to say what I mean If that is also caUed ‘indirect 

ection’ I would certamly go round and plead for it, and 
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probably get a large body of pubhc opmion m favour of 
that method of election I am wedded to adult suffrage. 
Somehow or other Congressmen swear by it Adult 
suffrage is necessary for more reasons than one, and one 
of the decisive reasons to me is that it enables me to 
satisfy all the reasonable aspirations, not only of the 
Mussalmans, but also of the so-called untouchables, of 
Chnstians, of labourers and all kinds of classes 

I cannot possibly bear the idea that a man who has 
got wealth should have the vote but that a man who has 
got character but no wealth or literacy should have no 
vote, or that a man who works honestly by the sweat of 
his brow, day in and day out, should not have the vote, 
for the cnme of bemg a poor man It is an unbearable 
thing, and having hved and mixed with the poorest of 
the villagers and having pnded myself on bemg con- 
sidered an untouchable, I know tliat some of the finest 
specimens of humanity arc to be found amongst these 
poorer people, amongst the very untouchables themselves. 
I would far rather forego the right of voting myself, than 
that this untouchable brother should not ha\e the \ote 

I am not enamoured of the doctnne of literacj’, that 
a loter must at least have a knowledge of tlie three R’s 
I want for my people a knowledge 
Doctrine of Literacy of the three U’s but I know also 
that if I have to wait until they have 
got a knowledge of the three R's before they can be 
qualified for votmg, I shall have to wait until the Greek 
Kalends, and I am not prepared to wait all that time. 
I know millions of these men are quite capable of lotmg, 
but if we are going to give them the vote it will become 
very difficult, if not absolutely impossible, to bnng them 
all on the voters’ hst and have manageable constituenaes. 
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I do share Lord Peel’s fear that .f we hate anvieldr 
conshtuenaes it is not possible for toe candidate to come 
m petsonal touch with ah the njiutitnde of neople or to 
keep touch with them from tune to tune and to take thdr 
opinion and so on Althou^ I have neter aspjed to 
legislative honours I have had sometmng to do wrth these 
electorates and I know how diScult it has been I also 
know tlie ejtpenences of those who have been members of 
these leg-slative bodies 


The Cangreu 
Scheme. 


1\‘e, m tne Congress, therefore, have evohed a sdiane, 
and though the Got emraent of the day hat e accused ns of 
insolentlv settmg up a parallel Gov- 
ernment, I wocld like to scbscihe 
to that charge la nr own fashion. 
Though we hate not set up anv parallel Government, we 
certainly aspire some dav or other to displace the easting 
Gotemireut, and m due course, m the course of etolirtion, 
to take charge also of that Got eminent 


Having been fo’’ the last fourteen rears a dmftsman 
of the Indian Hafoaal Congress, and having been for 
nearly twenty years draftsman for a similar cady in South 
Africa, you will allow me to snare my experience with you 
la the Congress coashtutioa we have practically adalt 
impose a aommal fee of u annas a year I 
would not mmd imposing that fee even here. I again 
share Lord Peel’s fear that in our poor country we ran the 
risk of having to spend a lot of money tr erely upon masag- 
ing our deeboas I would at old that, and, therefore, I 
would even collect this money. I am open to coavietioa 
that even a annas would bt a grate burden, in which case 
I would waive it but in any case in the Congress organi- 
sation we have that. 


’R'e have also another Ssdnguislnng feature. So far 
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•as I know the working of voting systems, the registration 
■officer has put on the voters’ hst all those whom he con- 
siders are entitled to the vote, and hence whether a man 
ishes to vote or not, whether he wants his name to come 
on the hst or not, he finds his name there On one fine 
morning I found mv name on the voters’ hst m Diuban 
m Natal I had no intention of affecting the legislate 
position there and I never cared to place my name on the 
roll of voters, but when some candidate u anted my vote 
for himself he drew m3' attention to the fact that I was on 
the loters’ list , and since then I have known that that is 
Tiow \oters’ lists are prepared 

We have this alternative, that he who wants to %>ote 
•can have the vote It is, therefore, open to those who 
want to vote to do so, and subject to the condition 
regarding age and any other condition which may be 
applicable to aU, it n ill be open to many milhons to have 
their names without distincbon of sex on the voters’ hst 
I think a scheme of that character Mould keep the voters’ 
list in a manageable compass 

Even so we would have millions, and something is 
needed to hnk the v'lllage with the Central legislature 
We have something analogous to 
Central Legislature m the Indian 
Congress Committee We have also 
provunaal bodies analogous to the provincial legislatures, 
and we have also our own tin-pot legislation and we have 
also our administration We have got our own Executive 
It IS perfectly true we have no bavonets to back it, but 
■we have somethmg mfinitelv' supenor to back our deci- 
sions and to get our people to conform to those deasions, 
and we have hitherto not found insurmountable difficulties 
J do not say that we have been able alwa5's to exact 
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obedience fully m all arcumstances, but ue ha\e been 
able to scrape throusb nU the®* 47 >eais and j'ear after 
year this Congress has groan from height to height 

Let me tell yon that our pronocial councils have got 
full antliontj to frame bje-laus in order to govern their 
elections The corner stone, namely, the qualifications for 
\oters, they cannot change at all, but all other things tlie\ 
can hart in their own nay 


Therefore, I mil take onlt one pronnee a here this 
thing IS done The \nllagcs eket their own little com- 
mittees These committees elect the talufca committees 
(taluka is a sub-distnct), and those talnka committees 
agam elect the distnct councils and the district councils 
elect pronncnl cornals The proimaal councils send 
their members to the Central Legislature, if I may so dub 
tins All-India Congress Committee That is hou a c hate 
been able* to do it Whether in this scheme «c iiiav do 
tins 0* some other such thing, I do not mmd, but I have 
certainb visuahsed that we haxe -00,000 xillages 1 
tielie.e thnt the ;oo,ooo include the xillagcs in Pnnees 
Iniiia al-o, I 'oeak subject to correction and I will humbly 
sai tnt X c Inxe sco.ooa or a httle more in popular India 
VO Id haxe ihcst, 500,003 units Tach unit xxill elect 
Its oxxii repiesealatixe, and these rcp'cSentatixCS wall le 
'1 e elic.o'atc that X'orld e^tc*. if xor vail, rcprescnt.atixcs 
to II * Centrs] 0' the TedcMl I-eias!att,re I haxe sin’plv 
rixxa xo an o>tiitic of the schtaic It can }>e filled in 
if 't coai—cif's itwAf to xo.ir sUealioi If xxc arc go.ng 
lilac d It si<rra"e I -ra afraid that 1 c 'hall haxe 10 
' li-s,, x-ioa a fc' cne 'oncvhal -fier the stxde that 1 
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i£'*f-l V, t<,> Vh,-(.,c' I* has bec'i vorliar, 

1 .'"xe X' I t<adirci, tin’ t has xxo’ttd x'llh 
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Iisiung icontact through, these respective representatives 
■with the humblest villager The machinery has worked 
smoothly, and where people have worked it honestly, it 
has worked expeditiously, and certamly without any ex- 
pense worth naming Under this scheme I cannot conceive 
the possibihty of a candidate having to spend Rs 60,000 
over an election, or even one lakh I know of some cases 
in which the expenses have run to one lakh of nipees-~in 
my opinion an atrocious figure for the poorest country in 
the world 

Whilst I am upon this, I would like to give you my 
opinion, for what it may be worth, m connexion with 
bicameral legislatures I find mvself, 
Bicameral Legiila- j -vyould not offend youT suscep- 
tibihties, m Mr Joshi’s company I 
am certamly not enamoured of and I do not swear by two 
legislatures I have no fear of a popular legislature 
runuing away with itself and hastily passing some laws 
of which afterwards it wiU have to repent I would not 
like to give a bad name to it and then hang the popular 
legislature I think that a popular legislature can take 
care of itself, and, since I am now thinking of the poorest 
country m the world, die less expenses we have to 
bear the better it is for us I do not, for one moment, 
endorse tlie idea that unless we have an Upper 
Chamber to exercise some control over the popular 
chamber the popular charoher will rum the countiy 
I have no such fear, but I can visualise a slate 
of affairs when there can be a battle rojal between the 
popular chamber and the Upper Chamber Any way, 
whilst I would not take up a dcasuc attitude m connex- 
ion with it, personally I am firmly of opinion that we can 
do with one Chamber oulj and that we can do with it to 
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greal ao\antage We nil certainly sate a great deal of 
expense if vre can bring ourselies to believe that we shall 
do with oae Chamber I find myself in agreement whole- 
heartedly with Lord Peel that we need not worry ourselves 
about precedents We shall set a new precedent our- 
selves After all we are a continent There is no such 
thing as absolute similarity between anv two human hving 
institations We nave ocr own peculiar arcnmstances. 
and we have oar idiosyncrasies I do feel that we shall 
have In many ways to strike oat a new path for ourselves 
irrspective of precedents Therefore, I feel that we 
would not go wrong if we tried the method of having one 
Cnamber only Make it as perfect as human mgeninty 
can by all means, bnt be satisfied with only one Chamber. 
Eoldmg these news I do not need to say more about sub- 
heads 'in) and (iv). 

I come to sub-head (v', representation by special con- 
stituenaes or special interests I here speak for the 
Congress The Congress has recon- 
SpeoJ Ccmstiia=n- ^ spedal treatment of 

the Hmdn-Muslha'5ikh tangle. 
There are sound histoncal reasons for it, bnt the Congress 
will not extend that doctrine in any shape or form I 
listened to the list of special interests So far as the nn- 
touchables are concerned, I have not yet quite grasped 
what Dr Ambedkar has to say, bet of course flie Congress 
will share the onus with Dr. .Ambedkar of representing the 
interests of the untouchables The interests of the un- 
touchables are as dear to the Congress as the interests of 
any other body or o: any other individual throughout the 
lengta and breadth of India. Therefore, I would most 
strongly resist any further speoai representetion Under 
adU; snErage certainlr labour units and so on, do not 
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reqmre any special representation , landlords most 
oeadedly no, and I iviU give yon my reason There is 

desire on the part of the Congress and there is no desire 
on the part of these dumb paupers, to dispossess landlords 
of their possessions, but they would have landlords to act 
os trustees for their tenants I t hink that it should be a 
fflatter of pride for the landlords to feel that their rjots, 
the nulhons of villagers, would prefer them as their can- 
didates and their representatiies than others coming from 
other parts or someone from among themselves 

Therefore, what will happen is that the landlords mil 
f'ote to make common cause with the ryots, and what can 

nobler, uhat can be better than they should do so’ 
^nt if the landlords insisted on special treatment and 
special representation m either Chamber, if there are two 
Chambers or in the one popular Chamber, I am afraid that 
If would be really throwing the apple of discord into our 
oiidst, and I am hoping that no such claim will be put 
forward on behalf of the landlords or anv such interest 

Then I come to my fnends the Europeans, whom 
naturally 3Jj- Gavin Jones claims to represent I would 
®«Sgest to him humbly that hitherto they have been the 
privileged class, they hav'e received the protection that this 
foreign Government could give, and they have received 
« hberally If they would now make common cause with 
the masses of India thev need not be afraid, as Mr Gavin 
Jones said he was afraid, and he read from some document 
f have not read it It may be that some Indians also ma;- 
®®''> 'oh, yes, if Europeans, Englishmen, want to be 
elected bv us, we are not gouig to elect them, out 
f would to take Mr Garm Jones throughout 

the length and breadth of India and show to him that 
he will be preferred to an Indiin tf he will nnke common 
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cause Ulth us Take Charhe Andreu’S I assure vou that 
Tic mil be elected a delegate in any constituencj' in India 
■mthout the slightest difficulty Ask him whether he has 
not been receded throughout the length and breadth of 
India luth open arms I could multiply the instance 
I appeal to the Europeans to tij' once to hre on the good- 
will of the people and not seek to ha\e their interests 
speciallv safe-guarded or protected If I might lenture a 
suggestion, that would be the WTong way to go about the 
bjsmess If they will again Ine in India as one of us, 
that IS how I would want them to Inc, I would beseech 
them to Ine In anv case, I do feel that in an}’ scheme 
that the Congress can be partv to there is no room for 
the protection of special interests The special interests 
Ti. ai'tometicalh protected when ion haie got adult 
si4flragt 

<to nr rs the Christians arc concerned, if I may cite 
the lestimoni ot one who is no longer with us, I know 
that he -a'a, 've want no speaal protection’, and 1 haic 
letters from Christian oigannations saiing that the. 
wanted no sneer 1 protection, that the special protection 
that the,' w oiild get v Ojild be bv right of hiimble sera ice 
\re there ,ana special qi ahfications to be laid down 
fo* eliRibilita lor iiiembers’iip of 'he Upper Ho'ise’ -^s 
} 0 ' 1 01 mi fl, union about tiie Upper House, I do not 
t'.til iO flic an op.nioa aoou tb’'t 


Xo'i I coTe to a itn delicate point— tbal ■$, the 0 oh 
'lli’giince I VO id not be •'hie to giac "n} opinion 
jiist nov , licca ise I ivai.t to kno i 
will* i> It to be If n ’s to Isr 
1 I’-'i f'tti'oni, tf It je *o be mnrlctc indc.'’endcii''e for 

11 d c Um„ 0 \I'e" aria; r^tw-aPi wiu of ore 

J. It .e in be v»je-ct India, then I iia’c no 
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pnct tln.ro Tliorcforc, il is not powiWe for me to-day 
to yi.i nil} ojiinion tiiion the question of the Oath of 
Allceiancc 

Then tlic last question What proMsioii, it any, shall 

he iint.e in each Chamber for nominated members ^ W'cll, 

in Uie scheme that the Congressmen 

nominated Membera , , . . , 

ha\e adumbrated there is no room 
for nominated members I can understand experts coming, 
O' men vhose adticc might be sought They would giie 
their .idtice and they would retire I cannot sec the 
slightest jiistificatioii for clothing tliem with votes 
\ole‘' are guen only bv popular representatites, if we 
want to hate a democratic institution andiluted There- 
fore, I cannot possibly endorse a scheme where there are 
nominated members, but tliat brmgs me back to 
sitb-htid (v) Stipposmg I had that in mind—bccause 
VC hate that in the Congress also— we want women to be 
elected, we want Cnropcans to he elected, we certainly 
want untonchnblcs to be elected, we want Chnstians to be 
elected, and 1 know well enough that these are very large 
minorities, but still these are minorities , and supposmg 
that constilucnacs so misbehave themsehes as not to 


elect women or EuropcTOs or untouchables or, say, 
landlords, and they do not do so for no reasonable justi- 
fication whatsoever, I w'ould have, then, a clause m tlie 
constitution winch would enable this elected legislature 
to elect or nominate them, but I think it would be an 
election— to elect those v.’ho should have been elected but 
have not been elected Perhaps I have not been able to 
express my meaning clearly, so I will give you an illustra- 
tion W^e have in one Provincial Congress Counal ejcactly 
a rule of this character W'e have thrown the burden 
upon the constituencies of electing so many women, so 
many Mussalmans, so many untouchables to the Counal, 
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out ;f they fail to do so, the eleettoa is the conducted bt“ 
the elected oody, cot froa amon? themselves, bat frOT3 
voaea rcio aigbt hate oeen cand dates or untouchables 
V ho aisht hate been canoidates o’" Mussalmaas v-ho might 
ha^e been candida'es and thrs they tnll complete the 
quota Teat ,$ ’that re do I rould not mind, on the 
contran-, I c-ld neicomc, some such saving dci.se n 
order that consaacacres my not misoehave thenseltcs, 
but in the firs: autance I would trust the consatueacses 
to elec’ all classes of people and not become danmsa or 
he caste-ncoec The Congress mentahty, I may ass'ure 
vou, '£ trojy and absolutely against caste and agairst 
tie dottnae o suptnonty and inienonty. Congress is 
c .lU’ a’lng a s?,n; o; aasoicte equality 

I an so“t r<r ua’-mg tahen so ni’ach oi your time, 
i-t I aT . anktul to you ior having gitea me this 
irdu genre, Lo-d Sanlccv 


THE SUPREME COURT. 

?/-rul'r; el Ug Ftdtn! Struchre Siib-Con'r'-'^/e- 
2 U.i r; Va/.flit/u Gar.ah su-d — 

Lord Ccaccc lor and fel'ou Delegates, I led consider- 
c lie I’lS’-lat cr m saeahing on this subject which has i.eer. 

A Teeteieel ^ 

C!jur$e tii2t tat (LscLssioa hes tevcn 
0-. I .'ed *■' a. I o” e a d_:j to you and a duty to the 
Co-rc*' V c c'„ I -cj-esent I irov that the Conc'ces 
hoMs sore decided we’? on the question of the Federal 
i< ri I am a.raid, r'cv be \ err dts*as:erul 
w a hrc. r.rle- c-' the Ddtuatfc, hc-e. Wait’ er thej- 
e seei*’C tiic* thir arc held hv a rspous'bie bodv. i’ s. 
1 ' -'/-c, ,-t<t'-ar that I s-c Vt at 1535; prcsfit trc.' 
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] see tlial the discussions proceed, if not upon utter 
distn St, upon considerable distrust of ourselves It is 
assumed that the hTational Government will not be able 
to conduct Its affairs in an impartial manner The 
communal tanfflc also is colouring tlic discussion The 
Congress, on the other hand, bases the whole of its pohey 
on trust and on the confidence that when we shall have 
come into poucr uc shall also come to a sense of our 
rcsponsibilit)', and all the communal bias mil drop out. 
But should it prove otherwise, then too the Congress 
uould run the boldest nsks, because without ninnmg nsks 
uc shall not be able to come to exercise real responsibihty. 
So long as we have the mental reservation that we have 
to rest upon some foreign power for our guidance and for 
conducting our affau-s at a critical juncture, so long, m my 
opinion, there is no responsibility 


Power oF Judgei 


One feels also embarrassed by the fact that we really 
are tmng to discuss this thing without knowmg where 
we shall be I should give one 
opimon if Defence was not under 
the control of the responsible government, and another 
opmion if Defence was under our own control I proceed 
upon the assumption that if we are to enjoy responsibihty 
m the real sense of the term Defence will be under our 
control, under national control in every sense of the term 
I entirely sympathise with Dr Ambedkar m the difficulty 
that he raised It is all very well to have a judgment 
of tlie highest tnbunal, but if the wnt of that tribunal 
does not run beyond the confines of its own Court, that 
tnbunal will be a laughmg-stock of the nation and of the 
whole world What is then to be done in connexion with 
that wnt ? What Mr Jirmah said, of course, came home-f 
that the military would be there, but it will be the Crown 


10 
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tliat will rim the wnt Then, I would say, let the High 
Court also, or the Federal Court, be under the Crown 
In my opmion, the Supreme Court has to oe, if we are 
responsible, under the responsible Government, and there- 
fore, the process of carrying out the wnt has also to he 
made good b3" the responsible Goicmment Personally, 
I do not share the fears that actuate Dr Ambedkar, but 
1 think that his objection is a lery rcasanable objection, 
and that a Court which giies judgments should also haie 
perfect confidence that its judgments wall be respected by 
those who are affected by its judgment, and hence, I would 
suggest that the judges should have the power of frauung 
rules m order to regulate matters in connexion with those 
judgments A'aturally the enforcement will not rest with 
the Court, the enforcement will rest with the executive 
authontv, but the executive authonty would have to 
conform to the rules that might be framed by the Court 

We fancy that this constitution is going to give us 
every detail m connexion with the composition of this 
Court I respectfully differ from that 
view in its entirety. I think that this 
constitution will give us the framework of the Federal 
Court, will define the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, hut 
the rest will be left to the Federal Government to evoke. 
I cannot possibly understand that the constitution is also 
gomg to tell us how many years the judges are to sene, 
or whether they are to resign or retire at the age of 70( 
or 95, or go, or 65 , 1 think that these will be matters to 
be taken up by the Federal Government Of course, we 
brmg m the Crown at the end of almost eveiy sentence 
I must confess that, according to the conception of the 
Congress, there is no question of the Crown India is to 
enjoy complete independence, and if India enjoys complete 
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independence, whoever may be the supreme authority 
there, that supreme authority will be responsible for the 
appointment of judges and several other matters which 
to-day belong to the Crown 

It IS a fundamental behef with the Congress that, 
whatever course the constitution takes, there should be our 
own Pnvy Council m India The Pnvy Council’s portals, 
if It IS really to give rehef to the poor people in matters 
of the highest importance, should be open to the poorest 
people m the land and I think that is unpossible if the 
Pnvy Council in England is to decide our fate in matters 
of the greatest importance There, too, I would guide 
ourselves by imphat trust in the abihty of our judges to 
pronounce wise and absolutely impartial decisions I know 
that we run veiy great nsks The Pnvy Council here is 
an anaent institution, and an mstitution which justly 
commands very great regard and respect , but in spite of 
all the respect that I have for the Pnvy Council I cannot 
bring myself to beheve that we also wiE not be able to 
have a Pnvy Council of our own which will command 
umversal esteem Because England can boast of very fine 
institutions, I do not think that therefore we must be tied 
down to those institutions If we learn anything whatso- 
ever from England, we should learn to erect those mstitu- 
tions ourselves , otherwise there is a poor chance for this 
nation whose representatives we claim to be Therefore, 
I would ask us all to have suffiuent trust and confidence 
in ourselves at the present moment 

Our begmmng may be very small, but, if we haie 
strong, true and honest hearts to give decisions it does not 
matter in the slightest degree that we have not got the 
legal traditions which the judges in England claim 

That being my view, I feel that this Federal Court 
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should be a Court of the widest junsdiction possible, and 
not deade only cases that anse from 
the administration of Federal Laws 
Federal Laws of course will be there, but it should have 
tne amplest junsdiction to try all the cases that may come 
from the four comers of India 


It IS, then, a question where the subjects of the Prmces 
will be and where they will come in Subject to what the 
Prmces may have to say, I would suggest, with the greatest 
deference and with equal hesitation, that there will be, 
I hope at the end of it, if we are gomg to make somethmg 
out of this Conference, somethmg which will be common 
to all India, to all the inhabitants of India, whether they 
come from the States or whether they come from the rest 
of India If there is somethmg m common between all of 
us, naturally the Supreme Court will be the guardian of 
the nghts that we may consider to be common to all 
UTiat those nghts should be I am totally unable to say 
It IS entirely for the Pnnces to say what they can be and 
what thei cannot be In view of the fact that they 
represent here not only their own Houses but have taken 
on themselves the tremendous responsibility of representing 
their subjects also at this Conference, I would certainly 
make a humble but fervent appeal to them that they would 
of their of own accord come forth with some scheme 
whereby their subjects also may feel that though they are 
not directly represented at this table their voices find 
adequate expression through these noble Pnnces themselves 

So far as the salary is concerned, you will laugh, 
naturally, but the Congress believes that it is an impossible 

QomUob e( Salanei wealth, 

are a nation of dwarfs, to vie with 
the Bntish Ckivemment, which represent today giants in 
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wealth India, whose avcratre income is 3d per daj*, can 
ill afford to piv the high salines that are commanded here 
I feel that It IS a thing which we will hate to unlearn if 
we arc going to hate louiitary rule in India It is all 
icrj- well so long as the Bntish bajonet is there to squeeze 
out of these poor people taxes to piy these salancs of 
Rs 10,000 a month, Rs 5,000 a month, and Rs ao,ooo 
a month I do not consider that mj- country has sunk 
so low that It will not be able to produce sufficient men 
who will live somewhat in correspondence with the lives 
of the millions and sbll sen»e India nobly, truly and well 
I do not behei c for one moment that legal talent has to be 
bought if It IS to remain honest 

I recall the names of Jlotilal Nehru, C R Das, 
JIanomohan Ghosc, Badrudm Tj’abji and a host of others, 
who gate their legal talent absolutely free of charge and 
sen ed their country faithfully and well The taunt may be 
flung in my face that they did so because they were able 
to charge princely fees in thar own professional work I 
reject that argument, for the simple reason that I have 
known eieiyone of them with the exception of Manomohan 
Ghose It was not that they had plenty of money and 
therefore gave freely of their talent when India required 
It I have seen them lit ing the life of poor people and m 
perfect contentment Whatever may be the position at 
the present moment, I can pomt out to you several lawyers 
of distinction who, if they had not come to the national 
cause, would to-day be occupymg seats of the High Court 
benches in all parts of India I have, therefore, absolute 
confidence that when we come to frame our own rules and 
so on we will do so m a patriotic spint and takmg account 
of the miserable state that the millions of India occupy 

One word more and I have finished Seemg that the 
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Congress holds the view that this Federal Court or Supreme 
Court— whichever you call it— will occupy the position of 
the highest tnbunal beyond which no man, who is an 
inhabitant of India, can go, its jurisdiction, in my opinion, 
will be limitless It will have jurisdiction, so far as Federal 
matters are concerned, to the extent that the Prmces are 
also wilhng, hut I cannot possibly imagine that we shall 
have two Supreme Courts, one m order to deal with merelv 
Federal laws and another to deal with all the other matters 
that are not covered by the Federal administration or the 
Feoeral Government 

As things go, the Federal Government may concern 
Itself with the minimum of subjects , and therefore matters 
of the highest moment will be extra-Federal ICho is to 
adjudicate upon fliese extra-Federal matters if not this 
very Supreme Court > Therefore this Supreme Court or 
Federal Court will exercise double jurisdiction, if neces- 
sary treble jurisdiction The greater the power that we 
give to this Federal Court, I think, the greater the confi- 
dence we shall be able to inspire m the world and also 
m the nation itself. 

I am sorry to have taken up these prcaous minntes 
of the time of the Conference, but I felt that, m spite of 
my great reluctance to speak to vou on this question of a 
Federal Court, I must give you the news that many of 
us in the Congress have been holdmg for a long time and 
which, we would, if we could, spread throughout the 
length and breadth of India I know the terrible handi- 
cap under which I am labounng .■ill the most distin- 
guished lawyers are arrayed against me , the Pnnccs also 
are probably arrayed against me so far as the salanes and 
jurisdiction of this Court are concerned But I would 

guilty of neglect of duty to the Congress and to yun 
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if I did not gi\e you the views that the Congress and I 
hold so strongly on the matter of the Federal Court 

COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT. 

Pollo-ituttg IS Gandliijt's speech at the last meeting of 
the Minorities Sub-CommtUee — 

Prime llinister, and fellow Delegates, it is not with- 
out very considerable hesitation and shame that I take 
,, _ part m the discussion on the 

Mmonhet Quettion . -r > 

mmonties question I have not 
been able to read with the care and attention that it 
deserves, the memorandum sent to the delegates on behalf 
of certain mmonties and received this morning Before I 
offer a few remarks on tliat memorandum, with your per- 
mission and with all deference and respect that are your 
due, I would express my dissent from the view that you 
put before this committee, that the mabihty to solve the 
communal question was hampenng the progress of consb- 
tution-buildmg, and that it was an mdispensable condition 
pnor to the building of any such constitution I expressed 
at an early stage of the sittings of this committee that I 
did not share that view The expenence that I have 
since gained has confirmed me m that view and, if you 
will pardon me for saying so, it was because of the 
emphasis that was laid last year and repeated this year 
upon this difficulty, that the different communities were 
encouraged to press with all the vehemence at their com- 
mand their own respective views It would have been 
against human nature if they had done otherwise All of 
them thought that this was the time to press forward their 
claims for all they were worth and I venture to suggest 
again that this very emphasis has defeated the purpose 
which I have no doubt it had in view Having received 
that encouragement, we have failed to amve at an agree- 
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ment I, therefore, assoaate myself entirely with the 
view expressed by Sir Cbunanlal Setalvad, that it is not 
this question which is the fulcrum, it is not this question 
which IS the central fact but the central fact is the 
constitution-buildmg 

I am qmte certain that you did not comene this 
Round Table Conference and bring us all 6,000 miles 
away from homes and occupations to settle the communal 
question, but you convened as, von made dehberate 
declarations that we were invited to come here, to share 
the process of constitution-bmldmg, and that, before we 
went away from your hospitable shores, we shall have the 
certain conviction that we had built up an honourable and 
a respectable framework for the freedom of India, and 
that It avaited onlv the mPnmalur or the approx al of the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords 


Xow, at the present moment, we are face to face with 

a wholly different situation, namely, that, because there 

IS no communal settlement agreed 
Ditterenl Sitoabon . . , , . u _ 

to buy us, there is to be no buildmg 

of the constitution, and that, as the last resort and as 
the Ipst touch, vou xnll announce the pohcy of His 
Majesty’s Go'.emment in connexion with the constitu- 
tion and all the matters that may anse from it I cannot 
help feding that it would be a sorry ending to a Confer- 
ence which xvas brought into being mth so much trumpet- 
ing and with so much hope exated in the minds and m 
the breasts of many people 

Com’ug to this doci'ment,* I accept the thanks, that 


• Tlie Eo-catlcd aewed schezre betweer the si-aller amo-ities 
Me'ilmans Sir H Carr ic h s speech earcastically 
ina-Led Gcndliiji’s inilare to b-ing aheut a solnlioa the mmo"- 
bes ^res-oa anich, he vad, had resnlM m hmeme the 
i-ir— -ic* ‘oce'he' 
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have been given to me by Sir Hubert Carr Had it not 
been for the remarks that I made v?hen I shouldered that 
burden, and had it not been for my utter failure to bring 
about a solution, Sir Hubert Carr rightly sajs he would 
not have found the very admuable solution that he has 
been able, in common with the other min orities, to present 
to this committee for consideration and finally for the 
consideration and approval of His hlajesty's Government. 

I will not depnve Sir Hubert Carr and his associates 
of the feelmg of satisfaction that evidently actuates them 
but, m my opmion, what th^ have done is to sit by the 
carcase, and they have performed the laudable feat of 
dissecting that carcase , 

As representing the*predommant political organisa- 
tion in India, I have no hesitation m saying to His 
Majesty's Government, to those fnends who seek to 
represent the mmonties mentioned agamst them names, 
and mdeed to the whole world, that this scheme is, not 
one designed to achieve responsible Government, but is, 
undoubtedly, a scheme designed to share power with the 
bureaucracy 

If that IS the intention— and it is the mtenbon run- 
mng through the whole of that document — I wish them 
well, and Congress is entirely out of it The Congress 
will wander, no matter how many years, in the wilderness 
rather than lend itself to a proposal under which the 
hardv tree of freedom and responsible Goiemment can 
never grow ^ 

I am astonished that Sir Hubert Carr should tell us 
that they have evolved a scheme which, bemg designed 
only for a temporary penod, would not damage the cause 
of nationalism, but at the end of ten vears we would all 
find ourselves hugging one another and tlirownng ourseli es 
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into one another’s laps My political espenence teaches 
me a wholly different lesson If this responsible govern- 
ment, whenever it comes, is to be inaugurated under happy 
auspices, it should not undergo the process of vivisection 
to which this scheme subjects it , it is a stram which no 
national Goiemment can possibly bear 

There is the coping stone to this structure, and I am 
surprised, Mr Prune Minister, that you allowed yourself 
to mention this as if it were an indisputable fact, namely 
that the proposals may be tahen as being acceptable to 
wdl over 115 millions of people, or about 46 per cent of 
the population of India You had a staking demonstration 
of the inaccuracy of this figure You have had on behalf 
of the women, a complete repudiation of special representa- 
tion, and as they happen to be one-half of the population 
of India, this 46 per cent is somewhat reduced— (laughter) 
But not only that the Congress may be a \ ery insignificant 
organisation, bnt I hare not hesitated to make the claim, 
and I am not ashamed to repeat the claim, the Congress 
claims to represent 83 per cent or 95 per cent of the 
population not merely of Bnbsh India but of the whole 
of India 

Subject to all the questions that may be raised, I 
repeat the claim with all the emphasis at mv command 
that the Congress, by right of service, daims to represent 
that population which is called the agncultural population 
of laoia, and I would accept the challenge, if the Govern- 
ment were to issue the challenge, that we should hate a 
referendum in India and you would immediately find 
nhetber the Congress rep-esents them or whether it does 
not represent them But I go a step further. At the 
present moment, if you were to examine the records of 
the pnsous of India, you would find that the Congress 
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represented there and represents on its registei veiy large 
number of Musalmans Several thousand Musalmans went 
to gaol last year under the banner of the Congress The 
Congress to-day has several thousand Musalmans 011 its 
register The Congress has thousands of untouchables on 
Its register The Congress has Indian Christians also on 
its register I do not know that there is a smgle community 
which IS not represented on the Congress register With 
all deference to the Nawab Sahib of Chhatan, even land- 
lords and even null-owners and millionaires are represented 
there, I admit that they are coming to the Congress slowly, 
cautiously, but the Congress is trying to serve them also 
The Congress undoubtedly represents labour Therefore, 
this claim that the proposals set forth m this memorandum 
are acceptable to well over 113,000,000 of people needs to 
be taken with a very great deal of reservation and caution 
One word more and I shall have done You have 
had presented to you and arculated to the members, I 
hope, the Congress proposals’’’ in conneinon with the com- 
munal problem I venture to submit that of all the schemes 
that I have seen it is the most workable scheme but I 
may be m error there I admit that it has not commended 
Itself to the representatives of the communities at this table, 
but it has commended itself to the representatives of these 
very classes m India j It is not the creation of one bram, 
but It IS the creation of a committee on which vanons 
important parties were represented Therefore, you have 
got on behalf of the Congress that scheme , but the Congress 
has also suggested that there should be an nn- 
paihal arbitration Through arbitration all over the world 
people have adjusted their differences and the Congress 
IS always open to accept any decision of an arbitration 
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court I have mvself ventured to suggest that there might 
he appointed hj- the Government a judicial tnhunal which 
would examine this case and give its deasion But, if 
none of these things are acceptable to any of ns, and if 
this IS the stiie qua non of any constitution-buildmg, then, 
I say. It will he much better for us that we should remain 
without so-called responsible Government than that we 
should accept this claim 

I uould like to repeat what I have said before, that, 
while the Congress will alwaj's accept any solution that 
may be acceptable to the Hindus, the Musalmans and 
the Sikhs, Congress will be no party to special reserva- 
tion or special electorates for any other minonties The 
Congress will always endorse clauses or reservahons as to 
fundamental nghts and avil hberty It will be open to 
everybody to be placed on the voters’ roll and to appeal 
to the common body of the electorates In my humble 
opmion, the proposition enunciated by Sir Hubert Carr is 
the ven negation of responsible Government, the very 
negation of naUonahsm He says that if yon uant a live 
European representative on the Legislature then he must 
be elected by the Europeans themselves Well, Heaien 
help India if India has to have representatives elected by 
these several special cut up groups 'That European, and 
that European only, who commands the approval of the 
common electorate and not that of the mere Europeans will 
sene India as a whole This very idea suggests that the 
responsible Gov ernmcnt will always have to contend 
against these interests which wall always be in conflict 
against the national spint— against this body of 85 per 
cent of agricultural population To me, it is an unthink- 
^le thing If we are going to bnng into being 
KespoBMolt Go.emment and if we are gomg to get real 
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freedom, then, I \enture to suggest, that it should fae the 
proud pnvilege and the duly of eveiy one of these so- 
called speaal classes to seek entry into the Legislatures 
through this open front door, through the election and 
approval of the common bod} of electorates You know 
that Congress is wedded to adult suffrage, and under adult 
suffrage it will be open to all to be placed on the \oters’ 
hst More than that nobody can ask 


One word more as to the so-called untouchables I 
can understand the claims advanced by other minonties, 
_ but the claims advanced on behalf 

ntonchablat untouchables, is to me the 

"unkmdest cut of all” It means the perpetual bar- 
smister I would not sell the vital interests of the un- 
touchables even for the sake of winmng thc^ freedom of 
India I daim myself, m my onm person, to represent 
the vast mass of the untouchables Here I speak not 
merely on "behalf of the Congress, but I speak on my oun 


behalf, and I claim that I would get, if there was a 
referendum of the untouchables, their rote, and that I 
T'ould top the poll And I would work from one end of 
India to the other to tell the untouchables that separate 
electorates and separate reservation is not the way to 
remove this bar-sinister, which is the shame, not of them, 
•jut of orthodox Hinduism Let this committee and let 
the whole world know that to-diy there is a bodv of 
Hindu reformers who are pledged to remote this blot of 
untoiichabihty We do not want on onr register and on 
our census untouchables classified as a separate cla'is, 
Sikhs may remain as such in perpetuity, so may Moslems, 
so may Europeans Will untouchables remain untouch- 
ables in perpetuity’ I would far rather that Hinduism 
died than that untonchabihtt h\cd Therefore, with all 
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mr regard for Dr Ambedkar, and for his desire to see 
toe natouchables uphfted, with all nr regard for his abili^ 
I must sar, in ail hnmiiitr, that here is a great wrong under 
\vmdi he has lahorred and, perhaps, the bitter experiences 
he nas undergone bare for the moment warped his jndg- 
ment It huts me to have to say this but I would be 
untrue to tne cause of untoudiables, whidi is as dear to 
me as Lie itseli, if 1 did not say it I will not bargain 
away their rights lor the iangdom of the whole world I 
am speaking witn a dre sense of responsioility when I say 
it IS not a proper clarm wmch is registered by Dr. 
Ambedkar v ren he seeks to speak for the whole of tm- 
toucnables m India It will create a division in Hinduism 
which I cannot possibly look forward to with any saas- 
factioa waatsoeter I do not mind the nntcrachables 
bong coaiertea into Islam or Curisnaiilty. I should 
tolera'e that hat I cannot possibly tolerate what is in store 
for Hmdnisn if there are these two divisioas set forth in 
tne Villages Those who speak of political rights of un- 
touchables do not know Tnnia and do not know bow 
tuhan soaety ts to-day constrected Tnereiore, I want 
to say With all the empha^ that I raTi command that 
tf I was the onlv person to resist this Sung I will re^ 
it with my hie. 


ARMY and defence. 

Spca^irg s' (f,f Federal Sindjre S ib-Ct*mn i"tf 
T iKtirc 'Is! stirs Gsrii •sad — 

Lord Cracceilor and fd’ow Delegates, I kno"- that 
J tremecdojs responsimlity rests upon mv shoulders in 

Arax ua Congress view 

on this most important question I 
h.ie inte-vered at ‘ris stage oecause I am m one of trese 
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November fogs I do not know whether there will, or 
will not be a Report upon this discussion I do not know 
also whether we are going sununanlf to close these 
deliberations or w’hether they are to be extended So 
far as I am concerned, I came here with the mtention, if 
necessary, of wintenng m England Therefore, tune is 
of no consequence, if, perchance, the purpose of the 
Congress can be obtained through friendly negotiaDon 
and consultation I have been sent here with the 
dehberate mtention of exploring every possible avenue to 
achieve an honourable settlement, whether by open 
discussion at this table or by pnvate conferences with 
Ministers and public men who influence pubhc opinion 
here, and with all those who are mterested m questions 
ntally affectmg India I am under obUgation not to leave 
a single stone unturned m order to amve at a settlement, 
if only because Congress is wedded to a policy which is 
known to you all Congress is mtent upon reachmg its 
goal at the earhest possible moment, and holds also very 
decided views upon all these matters What is more to 
the purpose, it is to-day, one considers itself to-day, capable 
of shouldenng all the responsibihties that flow from res- 
ponsible self-government That being the case, I thought 
that I could not possibly allow the discussion on this most 
important matter to dose without placmg, as humbly as 
I could, and as briefly as I could, the Congress view on 
the question 

As you all are aware, the Congress case is that there 
should be complete responsibihty transferred to India 
That means, and it has been so 
stated expressly m the Congress 
resolution, that there should be com- 
plete control over Defence and over External Affairs 
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But it also contemplates adjustments I feel that we 
ought not to deceive ourselies, and deceive the world, 
into thinking that we would be getting responsible govern- 
ment although we may not ask for regionsibihty m this 
■vital matter I think that a nation that has no control 
over her own Defence Forces and over her Estemal 
Afiairs, IS hardly a responsible nabon If a nation’s 
Defence is controlled by an ontside agency, no matter how 
friendly it is, then that nation is certainly not responsibly 
governed This is what Oiir English teachers have taught 
us times vnthout number, and therefore, some En^sh- 
men twitted me also when th^ heard the talk that we 
wonld have responsihle government but we would not 
have or would not claim control over our own Defence 
Forces I am here -very rKpectfnlly to claim, on behalf 
of the Congress, complete control over the Army, over the 
Defence Forces and over Estemal Afiairs. I put in 
External Affairs also so as to avoid having to speak on it 
when Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru ^eaks on that subject To 
this conclusion we have come wifli the greatest ddibera* 
tion If we do not get this control at the time of embark- 
ing upon responsibflity because we are not deemed fit for 
it, 1 cannot conceive a tune when, because we are enjoy- 
ing responsibility m other matters, we wonld ber suddenly 
found fit to control our own Defence Forces. 


I would like this committee, for just a few brief 
moments, to imdeistand what this Army at the present 
, „ .. moment means This Army, m my 

opnnon, whether it is Indian or 
whether it is Bntish, is really an Army of Occupation 
It does not matter to ns that th^ are Sikhs, or that they 
are Gurkhas or that they are Pathans or that they ar® 
from Madras or that they are Bajpnts , no matter who 
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they are, they are foreigners to me whilst they are m that 
Army, controlled by an aben government I cannot speak 
to them Soldiers have come to me stealthily, and have 
been afraid even of speaking to me, because they felt 
that they might be reported It is not possible for us 
ordmanly to go to the places where the soldiers are k^t 
They are also taught not to regard us as their countryunen 
Unlike any other country m the world, there is absolutely 
no mtercourse between them and the ordmaiy avil popula- 
tion This I give as my evidence before this Committee 
as a man who has endeavoured to come mto touch in all 
parts of Indian life with aU those with whom it was possible 
to do so , and this is not only my personal eiqienence but 
It IS the experience of hundreds and thousands of Congress- 
men that there is an absolute wall between tliem and us 

I am quite aware that, therefore, it is a tremendous 
thmg for us at once to shoulder that responsibihty and 
to have control of this Army, even excluding the British 
soldiers This is the unfortunate, unhappy position 
created for us, I am sony to have to say, by our rulers 
But even so, we must take up the responsibihty 

Then there is the British section of the Army WTiat 
m the purpose of the British Army ? Every Indian child 
_ knous that the British Army is 

of Army t^e Indian Army, 

for the defence of British interests, not alone tor aioidinc 
or resistmg foreign aggression I am sorry to have to 
make these remarks, but that is precisely what J bate 
learned and hate experienced, and it would be unjust 
e'en to my Bnbsh friends if I did not gi\c expression to 
the truth as I have seen it and as 1 hold it Thirdly, it 
is an Army intended to suppress rebellion agamst British 
authority 

These, then, are the main functions of that Atmv, 
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and hence it does not sorpnse me that Enghshmen should 
take the view they do It I wo’C an Englishman, and had 
also the ambition to rule another nation, I mould do pre- 
cisely the same thing I would take hold of Indians and 
train them as soldiers, and I mould tram them to be 
lotal to me, so local that they mould, at my command, 
shoot anybodj I desired them to shoot ^ITio was it that 
shot people at Jalhanwala Bagh, if it was not their own 
countrjTnen ’ 

The existence of the Bntish troops is also mtended to 
sene the purpose of holding the balance between these 
different Indian soldiers evenly It undoubtedly protects, 
as It must protect, the British oCuceis, and it protects 
Bntish lives Again I do not make any complaint, if 
I should assume the premise that it mas ngbt for Great 
Bntain to hold India to-day and to contmue to hold India, 
no matter under what altered conditions 

That being so, I have no dilEcultj- in answenng the 
question which Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru would not face 
and which Pandit Madan Mohan Malavuva also would not 
face Both of them said that, not bong experts, thev 
were not able to say to what extent this Army could be 
or sho.ild be reduced I, however, have no such diEcultv. 
I liaie no difficuitv in saving what should happen to this 
Arm) I would say emphatically that before I covld 
possibly shoulder the burden of running the government 
of India under the ternblc handicaps under which we 
are Iaboi,nnc as a legaev of alien rule, the whole of this 
Air V should be disbanded if it does not pass under mv 
coptrol 

^ Tnis King mv uindamental position, I would sav that 

vo„, Bn'ish Ministers and Bntish people, realiv wasa 

'c I b, India, if vo.t will transfer power now to u', then, 
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regard this as a vital condibon that the army should pass 
under our control m its entirety 

But, then, I have told you that I know the risk 
that is attendant upon it The Army will not accept my 
command I know that very well 
an iji * ttMun j. Commander- 

in-Chief will not accept my command , nor would the 
Sikhs, nor the proud Kajputs, — ^none of them would 
wilhngly accept my command But even so, I expect to 
exerase that command, with the good-will of the Bnbsh 
people They will be there at the tame of transferring the 
command to teach a new lesson to these very soldiers, 
and to tell them that they are after all servmg their own 
countrymen if th^^ do so British troops may also be 
told, “now you shall remain here not to protect Bntish 
interests and Bntish hves, but to protect India against 
foreign aggression, even agamst mtemal insurrection, as if 
you were defending and serving your own countrymen ’’ 
That IS my dream I know that I shall not realise that 
dream here That is what I feel The evidence that is 
before me, the evidence of my senses, tells me that I am 
hot going to reahse that dream to-day and here, as a 
result of the dehberations of this conference But, I 
should still cherish that dream It is the dream I should 
hke to chensh up to the end of my time Seemg the 
atmosphere here, I know that I cannot infect Bnbsh states- 
men or the Bnbsh pubhc with the idea or with the ideal 
that this could be also their chenshed mission But that 
IS how I would interpret the Pnme klimster’s declara- 
bon , that is how I would mterpret Lord Irwm's wishes 
It should be the proud pnvilege and the proud duty of 
Great Bntam now to imbate us m the mystenes of con- 
ducbng our own defence Havmg chpped our wmgs, it 
IS their duty to give us vnngs wherewith ne can fly, even 
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as they fly That is really my ambition, and, therefore, 
I say, I would wait tiU eternity if I cannot get control 
of defence I refuse to deceive myself that I am going 
to embark upon Responsible Government although I can- 
not control my Defence 

After all, India is not a nation which has never known 
how to defend herself There is all the Musahnans, 
. . standing m no dread of foreign inva- 

A peep into ths dmI ^ ^ 

Sion The Sikhs will refuse to think 
that they can be conquered by anybody The Gurkha, 
iTumcdtately he develops the national mmd, will say 
“Alone, 1 can defend India ” Then there are the Rajputs 
who are supposed to be responsible for a thousand 
Thermopylae That is what the Enghshman, Colonel Tod, 
has told us Colonel Tod has taught us to beUeve that 
every pass m Rajputana is a Thermopylae Do these 
people stand in need of learning the arts of defence^ I 
assume that, if I shoulder the burden of responsibilit) , 
all these people are gomg to jom hands I am here 
wnthing m agony to sec that we have not yet come to 
terms on the communal question, but whenever the 
communal settlement comes, it must presuppose that vie 
arc going to trust each other Whether the rule is pre- 
dommantlj Musalman or Sikh or Hmdu, they will not 
nilc as Hindus or Musalmans or Sikhs, but they will rule 
as Indians If we have distrust of one another, then, 
we want British people there, if we do not want to be 
killed bj one another But then let us not talk of 
responsible government 

I. at least, cannot possibly tlimk that we have got 
Il®'®Timent, without control of the Army 
■VI 1 bottom of my heart that if wO 

o hive responsible government,— and the Congress 
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-wants responsible government,— the Congress has faith 
m Itself, in the masses of the people, and in all those 
Jjravc military races, and what is more, the Congress has 
faith also in Englishmen some day doing their duty and 
transfemng complete control to us, — we must mfect the 
Bntish wiUi that love for India, which would enable her 
to stand on her own feet If the Bntish people think tliat 
we shall require a century before that can be done, then 
for that century the Congress will wander m the wnlder- 
ness The Congress must go through that temble fiery 
ordeal, it must go through the storm of distress, of mis- 
representation and — if it becomes necessary and if it is 
God’s wall — a shower of bullets If this happens, it will 
be because we cannot trust one another and because 
Englishmen and Indians have different angles of vision 


That IS my fundamental position I do not want to 
go into It m detail I have put this case as forably as 
„ , I am capable of puttmg it But if 

Fartncnhip at Will .. j j t 

this one thing is admitted, 1 am 

resourceful enough to submit and frame safeguard after 
safeguard which will commend themselves to any un- 
biassed mind, provided that it is common cause that those 
safeguards must be m the mterests of India But I want 
to go further and endorse what Lord Invm said, that 
although the safeguards in the Fact are stated to be in 
the mterests of India, they must be considered, as in the 
mutual interests of India and England I do not conceive 
a single safeguard that will be only m the interests Of 
India, not a single safeguard, that wall not be also in the 
mterests of Great Bntam, provided that we contemplate 
a partnership, a partnership at will, and a partnership on 
absolutely equal terms 

The very reasons that I have given you today for 
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demanding complete control over the Army are also reasons 
pleading for and for demandmg 
oreign e aboni External Affairs 

Not being wdl versed m what is really meant by Bxtemal 
Affairs, and hawng to plead my ignorance of what is stated 
in those Reports of the Round Table Conference on the 
subject, I ashed my friends, Mr Iyengar and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, to give me a first lesson in what is meant 
by External Affairs and Foreign Relations I have got their 
reply before me They state that the words mean relations 
with neighbouring powers, relations with Indian States, 
rdabons with other powers in intemabonal affairs, and 
relations mth the Dominions If these are External Affairs, 
I think we are quite capable of shouldering the burden 
and discharging our obligations m connexion with 
external affairs We can undoubtedly negotiate terms of 
peace with our own lath and km, with our own neighbours, 
with our own countrymen, the Indian pnnees We can 
cultivate the friendliest relations with our neighbours, the 
Afghans, then across the seas with the Japanese , and 
certainly we can negotiate with the Dommions also K 
the Dominions will not have onr countrymen to hve there 
in perfect seU-respect, we can deal with them 


It mav be that I am talking out of folly, but if you 
should understand that the Congress has thousands and 
tens of thousands of foobsh men and women bke me, and 
It IS on behalf of these that I respectfully register this 
claim, again saymg that with the safeguards we haie 
conceived we shall hterally fnlfil our obhgahons 

Pandit Madan Mohan Tilalaviya had sketched the 
safeguards With much of wdiat he has said I entirely 
assomate myself, but those are not the only safeguards 
If Enghshmen and Indians put their heads together, 
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siihnR in the same direction witii no mental rcsenation 
viliatsoeicr, it is possible, I submit uith eterj- confidence, 
that tic would bring into being safeguards which will be 
honourable alike to India and to England, and which 
would be a guarantee for the safet> of etery Bntish hfe 
and the safetj- of eten- Bntish interest to which India 
pledges her honour Loro Chancellor, I cannot go 
further I tender a thousand apologies for taking up the 
time of this meeting, but you can understand the feeling 
that IS welling up in me sitting here day after day, and 
thinking of it day and night, how these dehberatioiis can 
come to a successful issue It is a feelmg of absolute 
goodwill towards Englishmen, and feeling of absolute 
sen ice to my countrjTnen 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION. 


rollovmg IS (he full text of Gandhtji’s speech at (he 
Federal Structure Sub-Committee on Commercial Discnmi- 
nation — 


Lord Chancellor and fnends I would hke to tender 
my congratulations to Mr Benthall on his very temperate 
statement One sentiment expressed 
Enropsim CUitn practically that 

European or Britishers claimed what they are claiming 
because of their haiung conferred certain benefits on India. 
1 wisb that he could l,a\e omitted this opinion But 
having expressed it there should have been no surprise 
expressed, as was expressed by Lord Reading, that there 
was a courteous retort from Sir Purshotcamdas Thakurdas, 
and now, as we have heard, reinforced by Su: Phiroze 
Sethna I wish also that he could hav e omitted the threat 
that has been used in that statement on behalf of the great 
corporaton tliat he represents He said that the European 
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stipimri to the naiiomt tkmantl wat tonditional upon 
Inrinu mtioiniwls acctplini; the d^lIl1n(!^ of tl t i.iiropc'n 
comnuiiiit\ evpress-d ht Mr Ittntli'ill, no al‘o, not “tated 
III tills statement but t\e )n<l it nnfotiiiinlth- a ie« dais 
ai;o, the scpimlist icndtnti c\presscd in the dennad *o' 

.1 separate clcctor.ite, and their jo nini; that separatist 
combination about nliirli it aias mi painft’I poiitior to 
spuh the other liai I hale tndtaioii''td to s' idi the 
resolution passed at the last Conference I i ant to "cad 
that rt'ohiuon acam, allhoiiph loii arc familiar iiith it, 
because I shall iiant to say a /on thinRs in connexion 
mill Uiat resolution 'At the insiarcc o, the llnti'P 
commercial commuiiiti the pnnciple ii as Rentrall .iCTCed 
that there should be no disenniinaiion bcUicen the nijhts 
of die Bntish conitncrcial commumti , Anns ana companies 
trading in India and the rights of Indian l)OH s,b;ccts' 
The rest 1 need not read 

I am c\trcmeh sorri , in spile of the great regard and 
respect I entertain for fcir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr 
Ja)akar, to haie to dissent from tins sneeping resolution 
I lias, therefore, delighted jestcrdai nhen Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru readih admitted that it n.as laguc and that it nas 
susceptible of improiement You mil see the general 
character of tins resolution if joii mil carefuU} sludv it 
There is to be no discnmination betneen the nghts of the 
Bntish mercantile commumti, firms and companies trad- 
ing in India and the nghts of Indian-born subjects If 
I have inteipreted this correctly, I think that it is a ternfic 
thmg, and I, for one, could not possibli commit the 
Congress to a resolution of this character, much less 
commit the future Goieniment of India 

There is here no qualification uhatsoeier The nghts 
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of the Bntisb commercial community arc to stand on 
Raci»l DUerirama- exactly the same footing as those 
tion of Indian bom subjects Therefore 

It is not as if tliere is to be ani racial discnmi- 
tiation, or ani thing of that land , here the Bntish com- 
mercial community enjoy absolutely the same nghts as 
Indian-bom subjects I want to state, with all the 
emphasis that I can command, that I could not even 
endorse the formula that the nghts of all Indian born 
subjects themselves could even be guaranteed or equal 
I shall show jou the reason presently 

I think that you will readily grant that the future 
-Government of India would be constantly obhged 
to do what the existing Government has neglected 
4o do, namely, contmually to discrimmate in favour 
of the famishing Indians agamst those who have 
been blest by nature or by the Goiemment them- 
selves with nches and other pnvileges It will be 
necessary for the future Government, perhaps to provide 
quarters free for labour, and the monied men of India 
might say "if you provide quarters for them you should 
give corresponding grants to us, although we do not 
require quarters of that nature ” But the State could not 
do so It would undoubtedly be discrimination m favoui 
of the poor people, and the monied men might then say, 
according to this formula, that it would be discnmination 
agamst them 

I, therefore, venture to suggest that this sweeping 
formula cannot possibly be accepted by us m the Confer- 
ence when we are trying to assist His Majesty’s 
Government— in so far as they will accept our assistance — 
in shaping the future constitution of India 

But having said this I want to associate myself com- 
-pletely with the Bntish merchants and European houses 
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in their legitunate demand that there should be no raaaL 
discrumnation I, uho had to fight the great South 
Afncan Government for oier 20 years in order to resist 
them colour bar and their discnminating legislation direc- 
ted against Indians as such, could be no parly to discn- 
nunation of that character against the British friends who 
are at present in India, or who may m future seek entry 
I speak on behalf ot the Congress also The Congress- 
too holds the same view 

Therefore, instead of this, I would suggest a formula 
someuhat on these lines, a formula for which I had the 
pleasure and pnvilege of fighting 
^ General Smuts for a number of 

years I would suggest, flierefore, 
this formula It may be capable of improvement but I 
simply suggest this for the consideration of this Committee 
and especially for the consideration of European friends 

"No disquaUfieaUoti not suffered by Indtan-born 
cilisens of the Stale shall be imposed upon any persons 
laia/iill} residing in or entering India merely"—! emphasise 
the uord "merely” — on the ground of race, colour or 
religion " I think that this is an all-satisfying formula 
Xo Government could possibly go beyond this I want to 
deal briefly with the imphcaSons of this and the implica- 
tions of this are, I am sorry to say, different from the 
deductions that Lord Readmg drew or sought to draw 
from last year’s formula There would be no discrimina- 
tion in this formula agamst a single Bnhsher, or for that 
matter, against a single European I propose here to draw 
no distraction whatever between Britishers or other 
Europeans or Americans or Japanese I would not copy 
the model of the British Colomcs or the British Dommions 
which hate, in m> humble opinion, disfigured their Statute 
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Books bj' importing legislation essentially based upon 
distinctions of colour and race India free, I would love to 
think, would give a different kind of lesson and set a 
different kind of example to the whole world I would 
not wish India to hve a life of complete isolation whereby 
It would live in water-tight compartments and allow 
nobody to enter her borders or to trade withm her borders 
But, having said that, I have in my own mind many things' 
that I would have to do m order to equalise 
conditions I am afraid that for years to come India 
would be engaged in passing legislation m order to 
raise the down-trodden, the fallen from the mire 
mto which they have been sunk by the capitahsts, 
by the landlords, by the so-called higher classes, and 
then, subsequently and scientifically, by the British rulers 
If we are to lift these people from the mire then it would 
be the bounden duty of the National Government of India, 
m order to set its house m order, continually to give 
preference to these people and even free them from the 
burdens under which they are bemg crushed And, if 
the landlords, zemindars, momed men and those who are 
to-day enjoying pnvileges — I do not care whether they are 
Europeans or Indians— if they find that they are discn- 
minated against, I shall sympathise with them, but I will 
not be able to help them, even if I could possibly do so, 
because I would seek their assistance m that process, and 
■without their assistance it would not be possible to raise 
these people out of the mire 

Look at the condition, if you will, of the untouchables 
if the law comes to their assistance and sets apart miles of 
territory At the present moment they hold no land , 
at the present moment they are absolutely living at the 
mercy of the so-called higher castes, and also, let me say. 
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at the mercj- of the State The\- can be removed from one 
'qaarter to another trithout complaint and withont being 
aole to seek the assistance of latv Well, the first act of 
fhe Legislature ■vnU then be to see that, m order some- 
what to equalise conditions, these people are given 
grants freely 


From whose pockets are those grants to come’ Xot 
from the pockets of Heaven Heaven is not going to drop 
money for the sake of the State They will naturally 
come trom the momed classes including the Europeans 
'Will they say that this is discninination'? Th^ will be 
ab'e to say that this is no discmnination against diem 
because they are Europeans , it will be discrimination 
against them because they hate got money and the others 
hate got no money It wall be, therefore, a battle be- 
tween the haves and have-nots , and if that is what is 
feared, I am afraid the Kahonal Government will not be 
able to come mto bemg if all these classes hold the pistol 
at the heads of these dnmb milhoiis and sav You shall 
not hate a Government of your own rmless yon guarantee 
oar possessions and our nghts On no account will they 
find that there has been discrimination against them 
because they are English or because they are Europeans 
or Japanese or anything The grounds that will be 
applicable to them for discrimination will be also the 
grounds for discrimination against Indian-bom ctbzens 
I hate got another formula also, humedly drafted 
beca,se I drafted it here as I was hstenmg to Lord Reading 
and to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru It 
Esaiing Righii is m connexion with the esishcg 
nghts 

"Vo r^sfirg tnlercsl legilmalely ocguircd, and rot 
rg J! cemfticl -anil (he best interests of the latwn ir 
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general, shall be tnterfered mth except in accordance •wtih 
the law applicable to sttoh interests," 

Here, too, I would estikui diortly what I have m 
mmd I certainly have in mind nhat you find in the Con- 
gress resolution m connexion with the taking over by the 
incoming Government of obhgations that are being to-day 
discharged by the Bnb^ Government, just as we claim 
that these obhgations must be examined by an impartial 
tnbunal before they are taken over by us There is no 
guesbon, therefore, of repudiabon but merely of taking 
over under exammabon, under audit Similarly, we have 
some of us here, some of us who hate made a study of the 
privileges and the monopolies enjoyed oy Europeans, but 
let It not be merely Europeans , there are Indians— I have 
undoubtedly several Indians in mind— who are today m 
possession of land which has been pracbcally given away 
to them not for any service rendered to the nahon but for 
some service rendered, I cannot even say to the Govern- 
ment, because I do not think that the Government has 
benefited, but to some offiaal , and if you tell me that 
those concessions and those privileges are not to be 
exammed by the State I again tell you that it wdl be 
impossible to mn the machinery of government on behalf 
of the “have-nots”, on behalf of the dispossessed Hence, 
you will see here that there is nothmg stated m connexion 
with the Europeans The second formula also is applicable 
equally to Europeans as it is apphcable to Indians, as 
Pwshottamdas Thakurdas 
1, T concessions 

t?tt> «iey did some service 

weU if r had the possession of the Government I would 
quickly dispossess them I would not consider thi 
because they are Indians, and I uould just as reSily 
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dispossess Sir Hubert Can o' Mr Benthall, cone\er 
admirable thev are ana I.ouevtr fncudlj thej- are to me 
Taei ma\ stand me fiftv dinners, but that will not stand 
m the way of mv dispossessing them The Iru will oe no 
respecter of persons uhatsocter I cite voj :nat asstiiciice 
After Lanng recat ea that assurance I ?m unable to go 
any further So tnat is realiv tthat is implied by 'legiti- 
matelt acquired'— tnat eiery interest mt,£t hate been 
taintless, it must be abote s,,£picion, like Caesar’s wife, 
and, tnereio'e, wc shad expect to examine all these tilings 
It hen thex come under the notice of that Gotemment 

Then you hate ‘not being in connict tvtth the best 
interests of the nation ’ I hate m mind certain monopohes, 
legitimately acquired, undoubtedh, but tthich hate been 
brought into being m coafiict ttiai. the best tnteres*is oi 
the nation Let me gite ton an illustration uhich wiU 
amuse tou somewhat, but which is on natural ground 
Taie this white elephant whicn is called N'ew Deiiu 
Crores have been spent upon it. Suppose that tue luture 
Government comes to the conclusion that th,s elephant, 
seeing that ne hate got it, ought to be turned to some 
use Imagine that in Old Deini tnere is plague or cholera 
going on, and we want hospitals for the poor people 
What are tte to do’ Do you suppose the National Got- 
emment will oe able to oiuld hospitals, and so on’ 
Nothing oi the kind We will take charge of those 
buildings and put these plcgue-stncken people in them 
and use them as hospitals, because I contend that those 
b-ildmgs are m confiict with the best interests of ihe 
nation Tney do not represent the miiiions o' IndiS 
"i^ey may be representati’ e of the momed men vho are 
sitting at the table , the.* may he repmsentanx e o: His 
®ghness the Nawab Sahib of Bnopal or of Sir Per^ottam- 
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■das or of Sir Phiroze Sethna or of Sir Tej Baliadur Sapru, 
but they are not representative of those who lack even a 
place to sleep and have not even a crust of bread to eat 
If the National Government comes to the conclusion that 
that place is unnecessary, no matter what interests are 
concerned, they will be dispossessed, and they will be dis- 
possessed, I may tell you, without any compensation, 
because, if you want this Government to pay compensation 
It will have to rob Peter to pay Paul, and that would be 
impossible 

I am trying to humour you in order to present this 
bitter pill, for, it is a bitter pill whieh has got to be 
swallowed if a Government, as Congress conceives it, 
comes into bemg I have no desne to deceive yon , I 
haie no desire, m order to take away something from 
here, to deceive you into the behef that everything will 
be quite all nght I want, on behalf of the Congress, to 
lay all the cards on the table I want no mental reserva- 
tion of any description whatsoever , and then, if the 
Congress position is acceptable nothing will please me 
better, but if that position is not acceptable, if to-day 
I feel I cannot possibly touch your hearts and cannot 
carry you with me, then the Congress must continue to 
wander and must contmue the process of proselyhsation 
until you are all converted and allow the millions of India 
to feel tliat at last they have got a National Government 

Up to now, no one has said a word in connexion with 
the two lines which appear at the end of this resolution, 
„ , _ , namely, ‘It was agreed that the 

Cnmuai Tnals ’ , , , , ^ 

exishng nghts of the European 

community in India in regard to cnmmal tnals should be 

maintained ’ 

I must confess that I have not been able to study aP 
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tlic implications of it I am glad to be able to say that 
for some da>s I have been engaged m carrying on fnendly 
—absolutely fnendly— and pniate com ersabons nith 
Sir Hubert Carr, Mr Bcnthall and some fnends I vras 
discussing this \er> theme with them and I asked them 
to tel! me what these two things meant and the} said it 
was the same thing for the other eommumtics I haie not 
ascertained what is the meanmg of the same thing for the 
other communities It means, 1 suppose, that the other 
communities also may demand their own juiy This 
refers to tnal by jutv I am afraid I cannot possiblj 
endorse this formula 

Mr Jmnah May I correct you, Mr Gandhi’ It 
refers not onlj to junes but to the tnbunals, the tnbunals- 
which will tij- Europeans and Indians and there are many 
other distinctions It is not merely the jury 

Gandhiji I did not know that That is why I said 
I had not studied it If there is something more you will 
pardon my ignorance but I could not possibly be a party 
to suen resemtions I think that a Jlational Goiemment 
cannot possibly be shut in by those restnctions All the 
commimibes to-dav who will be the future Indian nation 
must start vith good-wull, must start with mutual trust 
or not at all If we are told that we cannot possibly have 
responsible goiemment that will be a state of things 
understandable We can all understand that But we are 
told there must be all these reservatioiis and safeguards It 
would not be hberty and responsible government but it 
would be all safeguards Safeguards would eat away the 
whole of the Goiemment I was trying this morning t<F 
find something analogous and I came to the conclusion 
that if all those safeguards are to be granted and all the" 
talk here takes concrete shape and we are told that we 
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are to get responsible government it will be almost on a 
par with the responsible government that prisoners have 
m their jails They too have complete mdependence 
immediately the cell door is locked and the jailor goes 
The pnsoners mside that cell about 10 ft square or 7 ft 
by 3 ft have complete mdependence I do not ask for 
that kind of complete mdependence, with the jailors safe- 
guarding comfortably their own nghts 

Therefore, I appeal to our European friends that they 
should withdraw this idea of safeguardmg them nghts I 
venture to suggest that the two formulae that 1 have put 
forward should be adopted You may cut them about in 
any maimer you like If the wordmg is not satisfactory 
by aU means suggest some other wordmg But outside 
these formulae of a negative character, whereby there is no 
bar sinister placed agamst you, I venture to say, you may 
not— shall I say dare not— ask for more So much with 
reference to existing mterests and future trade 


K«y IndoftTwi 


Mr Jayakar was talkmg yesterday about key mdus- 
tries and I propose to associate mysdf entirely with the 
sentiments that he expressed I do 
not think that I need take up your 
tune by talkmg of what importance Congress attaches 
to key mdustnes The Congress conception is that 
if the key mdustnes are' not taken over by the State 
Itself the State at least wiU have a predommant say m 
the conduct and administration and development of the 
key mdustnes 


A poor undeveloped country like India is not to be 
judged as a highly develbped individualist Island like 
Great Bntam may be What is good for Great Bntam 
to-daj’- IS, m my opinion, in many respects poison for India 
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India has got to develop her own economics, her oivn 
pohcy, her own method of deahng with her indnstnes and 
eieiything else Therefore, so far as the key mdustnes 
are concerned, I am afraid that not merely the BnBshers 
but many will feel that th^ are not having fairplay Bnt 
I do not know what is the meaning of “fairplay” against 
a State 

And then about coastal trade too, the Congress 
undoubtedly has the greatest sympathy with the desire 
to develop coastal trade , but then 
“ ™ “■ if m the Bill or in any approadi to 

this proposition about the coastal trade, there is any dis- 
crunmation against Europeans as such, I will jom hands 
with the Europeans and tight that Bill or the proposal 
which discmninates against Englishmen because they ns® 
Englishmen But there are those iRSt interests that haie 
come mto bemg I have travelled fairly frequently op 
the great nverways of Bengal and I travelled years ago 
up the Irrawaddy I know something of that trade 
concessions, privileges, favours, whatever you call them, 
these huge corporations have built up mdustnes, built up 
compames and built up a trade which does not admit of 
an} opposition whatsoever 

Some of you may have heard of a buddmg companj 
between Chittagong and Rangoon The Directors of that 
Company, poor, strugglmg Mussalmans came to me m 
5:0011 and asked me if I could do anrtbing' My wliolc 
heart went out to them, but there was nothmg to be done 
Wiat could be done? There is the mightj- Bntish Ind.a 
^t(uun Navigation Company simply underselhng this 
ding company and practically taking the passengers 
‘ passage money at all I could quote instance 
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after instance of that character Therefore, it is not 
because it is a Bnhsh company If it uere an Indian 
Company that had usurped this thing it would be the 
same Supposing an Indian company was takmg away 
capital, as to-day we have Indians who instead of mvestmg 
their capital m India invest their capital, or invest them 
money outside India Imagine that there was a huge 
Indian Corporation that was taking away all its profits 
and mvestmg them m some other parts of the world, 
fearing that the National Government was not going along 
a correct pohcy, and therefore, m order to keep their 
money mtact, they were taking away that money outside 
Go a httle step further with me and say that these Direc- 
tors m order to orgamse in a most saentific and finished 
and perfect manner brought all the European skill that 
they could brmg there and did not allow these stnigghng 
corporations to come mto bemg, I would certamly have 
somethmg to say and have legislation m order to protect 
the compames like the Chittagong Company They could 
not even float their ships along the Irrawaddy They 
gave me chapter and verse m order to assure me that it 
became utterly impossible they could not get their 
hcenses, they could not get the ordmary facilities that 
one is entitled to Every one of us knows what money 
can buy, what prestige can buy, and when such prestige 
is built up which kills all the saplings, it becomes neces- 
sary then— to use the expression of Sir John Gorst which 
he used 4s years ago — ^to lop off the tall poppies Tall 
poppies ought not to be allowed to crush these saplmgs 
That IS really the case on behalf of the coastal trade The 
Bill may have been clumsily worded , that does not 
matter, but I thmk the essence of it is absolutelv correct 

About the citizenship, that is the last thing Well, 
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you lia\c the definition from the Xelini Keport * XaturalSv 

- , tlie Xehni Committee lied to con- 

uluenihip , , . 

sider situations as the\ arose, ana 

therefore there acre Ktcral chanites n,iitr o.i the original 
descnption , but I would like this Committee to realise 
that the Xehni Report is— I am soro to ha\e to say it, 
but It IS so — to-dav a back number Eten tlie late Pandit 
ilotilal Xeliru was obliged to sic tint, not because ve 
wanted to treat tliat Xehni Report as a back number. The 
Xthni Reixirt is undoubtedh a compromise between 
sea oral positions Thougii not a member of the Committee 
I knew e.\actly what wais happening, becaase I happened 
at that time to be in India, to be in touch with the members 
of the Committee and therefore I know something of the 
histoiT of that Report and how that Committee also came 
into being I am not going to wearr you with the details 
of the history of that Committee, but, as you will see, that 
report is based upon the idea that we were to haic 
Dominion Status 'Vl'ell, the Congress has taken seicitd 
stndes farther The Congress had to forget that report in 
connexion with the Hindu-JIoslem.Sikh formula, as it has 
been obhged to forget that report about many other things 
Although the Xehni Report is a creation of the Xehni 
Committee, it is in the first instance a creation of the 
Congress I am not able, therefore, to say that w e will be 


folIoKS^' "‘“d cihzen has been defioea in the N'ehm Report as 

(o) who was bom, or whose father was either bom or 
natnralised, witliin the temtonal limits of the Coir- 
tnomi ^Ith and has not been natarahsed as a citizen of 
any other coontiy, 

lb) who IS naturalised in the Commonwealth nnder the law 
in fores for the hme being 

V f of a foieign coimttj 

can he a atizen of the Commonwealth unless he 
imoraces the atizenship of snch foreign coantry m 
the maimer prescribed by law 
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able to-day to snear bv eveiytbmg tliat appears there 
Beyond that I do not want just now to go 

The definition of a citizen is a terrific job I could 
not possibly undertake on the spur of the moment to 
present, as I understand the Congress mentality of to-day, 
what will commend itself to the Congress or what will 
commend itself to me It is, as I say, a matter on which 
I should like to confer \.ith Sir Tej Bahadur Saprti and 
other friends and trj- to understand what is at the back 
of their minds, because, I must confess, that out of this 
discussion I have not been able to reach the heart of the 
thmg 1 have made the Congress position absolutely clear, 
that we do not want any racial discnmmation, but after 
having cleared that position I am not called upon now to 
give a summary decision for the opinion of the Congress 
in connexion with the definition of the word "citizen " 
Therefore, I would simply say in connexion with the word 
"citizen" that I reserve my opinion as to the definition 
entirely for the time being 

Having said this, I want to close with this remark I 
do not despair of finding a common formula that would 
satisfy the European friends The negotiations in whidi 
I was privileged to be a party are, I think, still to continue 
If my presence is required I will attend that httle Com- 
mittee meeting The idea is to enlarge it and give it a 
little less informal shape and find out a common basis 

In spite of what I have said, I do not despair of 
finding a common formula, but having expressed that hope, 
I would again harp back to the pomt that, so far as I can 
understand it, I cannot think of any detailed scheme 
which could be incorporated in the constitution What 
can be mcorporated in the constitution is some such 
formula as this, round which all kinds of nghts can arise 
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There is no concepfaon here, as you see, of doing 
aniiliing adnunistiatively I have expressed my ovn 
hope m connexion mth the Federal 
Le*al Bemeay Supreme Court To me the 

Federal Court is the Supreme Court , it is the final Court 
of Appeal beyond which there would be no appeal what- 
soeier , it is my Pnvy Council and it is the palladiuin of 
hberty It is the Court to which every person u ho is at 
all aggrieved can go A great jurist in the Transvaal 
and the Transvaal and South Africa generally have 
undoubtedly produced very great jurists — ^to whom I used 
to go for assistance when I was a youngster once said to 
me, m regard to a very difficult case “Though there 
may be no hope just now, I tdl you that I have gmded 
myself by one thing, or else I should not be a lawyer , the 
law teaches us lawyers that there is absolutely no wrong 
for which there is no remedy to be found in a Court of 
Law and if Judges say there is no remedy, then those 
Judges should be immediatelv unseated ’’ I say that with 
all deference to you, Lord Chancellor 

I, therefore, think that our European friends may rest 
assured that the future Federal Court will not send them 
awaj empty-handed as we expect to go away empty- 
handed, if we do not have the favour of the Ministers 
who are the present advisers of His Majesty I am sUll 
hoping that we shall have their ear and get round their 
better side, and then we may hope to go away with some- 
thmg substantial m our pockets, but whether we go 
awav with anything substantial in our pockets or not, I 
hope that if the Federal Court of my dreams comes mto 
being then the Europeans and everybody— all the 
ininonties— may rest assured that, that Court inll not fail 
them, though a puny mdindual like mysdf may fail 
n 
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FINANCIAL SAFEGUARDS. 

Speakmg at the Federal Structure Sub-Committee 
Mahatma Gandhi said — 

My Lord, I followed your (Lord Reading’s) speech 
on the very important subject of finanaal safeguards 
with the greatest attention and with 
Fmanaal Bonlen ^ undoubtedly 

your due In connexion with that speech I read the 
paragraphs on Finance in the Federal Structure 
Committee’s Report of last year, and I regret to have 
to record my opinion that I cannot endorse the restnc- 
tions that have been suggested in these paragraphs My 
position, and, I thmk, the position of all of us, must be 
very difficult when we do not know exactly what are the 
finanoal burdens 


Let me explam I would naturally have to consider 
the thing from one pomt of view if 'Army’ was a reserved 
subject, and another point of view if ’Army’ was a trans- 
ferred subject I have «dso very great difficulty m express- 
ing my view by reason of the feet that the Congress is 
emphatically of opimon that the obhgahons to be taken 
over by the incommg Government should be subject to 
audit and impartial examination 

I have m my hands a Report prepared by four 
impartial men, two of them ex-Advocates-General of the 
. Bombay High Court , I mean 
A Ca« for Enqmry Bahadutji and Bhulabhai 

Desai The third examiner, or member of the Com- 
mittee IS Professor Shah, for a long tune professor 
in the University of Bombay, a man having an all- 
India reputation and author of \aluable works on 
Indian economics The fourth member of the Committee 
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is Mr Kumarappa, who holds European degrees and 
whose opinions on Finance command considerable accept- 
ance and indnence These four gentlemen have submitted 
an elaborate Report' m which thej-, as I hold, make out 
a conclusive case for an impartial enquiry, and they show 
that many of the obhgations do not really belong to 
India 

In this connexion, I want leiy respectfully to say 
that the Congress has never suggested, as it has been 
viciously suggested against it, tiiat one single farthing of 
national obligations should ever be repudiated by the 
Congress What the Congress has, how'Cver, suggested 
is that some of the obligations, which are supposed to 
belong to India, ought not to be saddled upon India and 
should be taken over by Great Britain You will find 
in these volumes a cnbcal examination of all these 
obligations I do not propose to weaiy this Committee 
with a recital of these things Those who would care to 
study these two volumes may, and I bai e no doubt wiB, 
study them with considerable profit, and they will, 
perhaps, discover that some of these obligations diould 
never have been saddled upon India That bemg the 
case, I feel that if one knew exactly where one was, it 
would be passible to give a deoave opmion, but subject 
to that, I venture to suggest, that the restrictions, or the 
so-called safeguards, that have been suggested in this 
report of the Federal Structure sub-Comnuttee will, 
instead of helping India on her course, hmder her progress 
at every step 

You, mv Lord, were pleased to say that the question 


* A nintaia-> of the Report appears m Append r 
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before j’ou was not one of want of confidence m Indian 
Ministers On the contrarv, vou 

India. iBterart. 

Ministers would do as uell as any other Minister, but 
you were concerned with the credit of India outside the 
borders of India, that the investors who supplied capital 
to India and who brought their money to India at reason- 
able rates of mterest would not be satisfied if there were 
not safeguards of the type suggested here , and you went 
on further, if I remember nghtly, to say that when there 
were any mvestments m India from here, or when there 
were any momes sent to India it was not to be supposed 
that th^ were not also foi the mterest of India 

If I remember nghtly, Your Lordships used the words 
"obviously It was in the interests of India" I was really 
waiting to find some illustratioiis, but no doubt you took 
It for granted that we would know those matters or those 
illustrations which you had in nund I had really con- 
verse illustrations m mind while you were speaking, and 
I said to myself, I have withm my own expenence several 
illustrations where I could show that the mterests of 
India were not m those particular illustrations identical 
with the interests of Great Bntain, that the two were in 
conflict, and that, therefore, we could not possibly say 
that eveiy time there w'ere loans from Great Bntam, 
they were m the mterests of India 

Take, for mstance, so many wars Take the wars of 
Afghanistan As a young man I read with great aviditv 
the history of wnrs m Afghanistan wntten by the late 
Sir John Kay and I have a invid recollection left on mv 
mind that most of these wars were certamly not in the 
interests of India and not onlv that, but that the Goi emor- 
Gcneral had bungled over these wars The late Dadabhai 
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Xaoroji taught us, vovmg men, that the history of Bnbsh 
Finance m India was a history of muddle and bungling 
where it was not also one of exploitation of India 


The Iiord Chancellor uttered the warning, and you 
were pleased to endorse his warning, that Finance, at 
the present moment, was a very 
Escluinge Policy dehcate matter and that, therefore, 
those of us who took part in the 
discussion should be cautious and careful so as not to 
mishandle the subject and create difficulties or add to the 
difficulties that already face the Finance Minister m 
India I, therefore, do not propose to go into any details , 
but, I cannot help saymg one thing in connexion with 
this mcrease m the ratio I mean when the rupee was 
appreciated to i-6i from i- 4 d Now, there the measure 
was adopted m the fece of almost unanimous oppoation 
from Indians — Indians who were not m any way connected 
with the Congress Th^ were all mdependent, some of 
them great experts m finance who knew exactly what 
thcj- were saying Here again one finds that the Indian 
mtercst was really subordinated to formgn interests It 
does not require an expert to know that a depredated 


rupee is always, or as a rule, would be m the mterest 
of the cultivators I was very much struck by an 
admission made by two finanders here, that if the rupee, 
instead of being linked to sterling, had been left to itself, 
at least for the tune bemg, it would have been of great 
adiantage to the cultnators They were gomg to the 
^t extreme and thmkmg of some catastrophe that might 
befall India if the rupee left to itself went down to the 
latrmsic value, namdy 6d or ji Personally, I have not 
then been able to see that reallv the Indian culti- 
tator would be in an> shape or fonn 'damaged 
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That being the case, I cannot possibly endorse safe- 
guards that -would interfere with the full discharge of his 
responsibility by the Indian Finance Minister, and that 
responsibility conceived predommantly m the interests of 
the ryots 

But I want to draw the attention of this committee 
to one thing more In spite of the caution uttered by the 
. Lord Chancellor and you. My Lord, 

” I fed somehow or other that if 

Indian finance was properly managed, entnrely m the 
interests of India, we should not be subject to fluctuatons 
as senously as we are today in the foreign market, the 
fluctuations m London I want to give you mv reason 
for It When I first became acquamted with the wnting 
of Sw Darnel Hanulton I approached him with consider- 
able diffidence and hesitation I knew nothmg pracbcally 
of Indian finance, I was absolutely new to the subject 
but, he with his zeal insisted upon my studymg the 
papers that he contmued to send me As we all know, 
he has large interests m India, he has himsdf hdd offices 
of importance and is himself an able financier He is 
to-day makmg experiments himself along the lines he 
has suggested, but this is the one striking thought that 
he has placed before all who would care to understand 
his mode of looking at Indian finance, when he says 
that India does not need to look to the gold standard, 
or to the silver standard or to any metalhc standard, 
India has metal all its own, and he says that that consists 
in her innumerable countless million of labourers It is 
true that the British Government has not declared itself 
insolvent m connexion with Indian finance, that it has 
been, up to now, able to pay the way , but at what cost’ 
It has been at the cost of the cultivator, the money has been 
squeezed from the cultivator Instead of thinking in terms 
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of rupees, if the authonbes had consulted and thought of 
finance in terms of these masses, thev could have 
managed the affairs of India infimtdr better than they 
have hitherto done, they would not then have been 
obhged to fall back upon foreign market Everybody 
recognises, and Bnbsh financiers have told us, that for 
nine years out of ten India has always a, favourable 
balance. 

That IS to say, whenever India has, uhat may be 
called, an eight anna or ten anna year, eight anna s is 
really enough to give her a favourable balance Then 
India produces through bountiful nature, from Mother 
Earth, more than enough to pay for all her obligations, 
and more than for all the imports that ^e may ever 
require If it is true, and I hold that it is true, a countiy 
hke India does not really need to fall back upon the 
foreign capitalist She has been made to fall back upon 
the fordgn capitalist because of the enormous dram that 
has taken place from India in order to pay what are 
called the ‘Home Charges’, in order to pay the terrific 
charges for India’s Defence She is utterly unable to 
discharge these obhgabons, and yet, tiiey have been met 
by a revenue pohcy which has been condemned in un- 
measured terms by one of the offiaatmg Commissioners, 
the late Bamesh Chandra Dntt I know he engaged in 
a controversy with the late Lord Curzon on this very 
tojac, and we Indians came to the conclusion that the 
right was on the side of the late Ramesh Chandra Dirtt 

But I want to go a step further It is known that 
these mfllions of cultivators remain idle for six months 
m the year If the Bnbsh Government saw to it that 
these men would not remain idle for six months m the 
year, imanme the wealth that they would produce. 
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''h' should T\e then need ever to fall back upon the 
orcign market? That js hon the nhole idea of finance 
Wwrs before me, a lajman, a man who continually 
“inks of these masses and wants to feel as they would 
They would say we hate all the labour therefore, 
w do not want to fall back upon any foreign capital 
wng as we labour, the whole world would want the 
products of our labour. And it is true, the world to-day 
rrants the products of oui labour 11'e would be able 
to produce those things that the world would loluntanly 
ond wilhngly take from us That has been the condition 
°f India of ages past There, I really do not share the 
'sr that }ou, Jly Lord, liave e'tpressed in connexion 
t'lth Indian finance. In my opimon, unless we have 
“ntrol 01 er our own door-keepers, and over our own 
purse, absolutely unrestneted, we shall not be able to 
shoulder the responsibdity, and it iwU not be a res- 
Ponsibihty worth the name 


I am not in a position at the present moment to 
suggest any safeguards at all— not until I know that 
Ihe Saf rA nabon is to haye complete 

' responsibility, complete control over 
'r Army, over the Cral Service, that the nation, 
uull be at perfect hberty to take over so many of 
me Civibans as the nation would want, so many 
uf the soldiers as the nation would want and on terms 
^at Would be suitable foi a poor nation like India 
unless I know all these things it is practically impossible 
lur nie to suggest the safeguards As a matter of fact, 
"hen all these things are taken mto consideration, 
probably, there will he no necessity for any safeguards, 
•^less one starts with a want of confidence in India’s 
abihty to shoulder her burden and India’s abihty to 
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cany on the admuustratton of the country in a peace- 
ful manner The only danger under such cirnnnstanees 
that I can posably conceit e troold be that the moment 
we take charge there nould be utter chaos and disorder 
Xotr, if that is the fear that seizes the British mmd, 
then, there is no meeting ground We take responsibihty, 
tie ask for responsibihW, ire demand responsibihfy 
because, we hate got that confidence that we would oe 
able to canr on our affairs in a decent manner and, 
I feel, certainly in a much better manner than British 
administrators ha\e done or could ever do — ^not because 
they are not able I will giant that they are much 
abler than we are , I will grant that they have got an 
organising capaaty which we have to learn at their 
feet But we have one thing We know our country, 
we know our people and we diould, therefore, be able 
to run onr Goi eminent cheaply. We would avoid all 
the quarrels, and we, not having any impenahshc 
amhiton, would not go to war with the Afghans or any 
other nation, but we would cnltiiate friendly relations, 
and they would have nothmg to fear from us 

That IS the kmd of ideal that runs through my 
.mind as I conceive Indian finance Vou will see, there- 
fore, that m my opimon Indian finance does not occupy 
such a large place in my conception, and not such a 
dangerous position as it evidently occupies in your mmd, 
or the Lord Chancellor’s mind or m the minds of Bnbsh 
ilinisters with whom 1 had the pnnlege of discussing 
this question Hence, and for lie reasons friat I hare 
expired, I must respectfully say that it is not possible 
for me to subsenbe to lie safeguards tiat are suggested 
here, or to endorse tie fears tiat agitate the Bnti^i 
pubic or the responsible men in Great Britain 
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Guanxiteet for 
Obligabons. 


For every obligahon that the National Government 
undertakes there will be proper guarantees, such 
guarantees as a nation can possibly 
give, and assurances of a nght tj-pe 
forthconung. But, in my opinion, 
they will never be of the type or the character descnbed 
in these paragraphs After all, if there are, and there 
would be I have no doubt, certam obhgabons that we 
would have to take over and we would have to discharge 
towards great Bntam, snpposmg that we bungled and 
did not do anything whatsoever, no assurance given on 
paper would be worth anything Or supposing that India, 
when she comes mto her own, unfortunatdy for her, 
has a senes of bad seasons, then again, 1 do not knou 
that any safeguard that might possibly be conceited 
uould be enough to squeeze money out of India In 
these cntical circumstances — unforeseen cucumstances— 
visitations of nature, it is impossible for any national 
Government to give guarantees 

I can only close with the great sorrow that has oter- 
taken me in connexion with these things that I should 
find ms^self in conflict wnth so many admuustrators who 
have expenence of Indian affffairs and also of so many 
of my countrymen who are attending this Bound Table 
Conference , but, if I am to discharge my duty as 
representative of the Congress, even at the nd: of mcnmng 
displeasure, I must give expression to the news I hold in 
common with so many members of the Congress 


PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

FoUoving is ihc full text of flic speech delncred fci 
ilahaima Gandhi at the n.eclins of the Federal Simeiure 
Sub-Commiltec — 

I tender my congratulations to Mr. Lees-Smith for 
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being responsible for the deoa'e I tender my congratula- 
tions to vou. Lord Chancellor, tor 
A Dfins Bo y havmg allovred the ddiate. I thank 
3Ir Lees-Snuth for harmg shown his amazing optmasm 
in initiating the debate He has come as a physician with 
an osvgen-pmnp He is trying to pump osrgen into the 
dying body 1 do not say that we are a dying body, 
because of this nimotir or threat of provincial autonomy 
divorced from central responsibihty In my hnmble 
manner, almost mom the commencement of these pro- 
ceedings, I haie been uttering words of warning, and I 
V as oppressed, and I said so m so many words, with the 
sense of nnreahty which has been dawnmg upon Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru only yesterday because he has given me 
the privilege of taking me into his confidence in common 
with his other friends and comrades, if I can also bracket 
myself as one of his comrades. Out of his ripe esjierience 
of administrative afi'airs, having hdd high offices m 
Government, he has warned ns of the danger of Provinaa! 
Autonomv so called 


I am very often an unrepentant smner. He had 
reasons for issuing this warning especially m connexion 
with me, because I had dared to discuss die question of 
Pronnaal Autonomy with so many English friends who 
are responsible puohc men m this country, and he had 
heard of it, and so he gave me ample warning It was for 
that reason that you find me as one of the co-agnatones, 
not to the document that has been placed before you, Lord 
Cnancellor, but to another simiiar document that was 
issued to the press about ten days ago and was addressed 
to the Premier I told him, as I say here, that both he and 
otners wbo hate spoken after hue, and I, reached the same 
goal, trojgh througa different routes Fools walk in 
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where angels fear to tread Not having had any experience 
' of administration actually, I felt that if Provincial 
Autonomy was the Provincial Autonomy of my conception, 
I, for one, would not mind handlmg the fruit, feelmg 
the thmg and seemg whether it reaUy answered my 
purpose 


I love to meet friends who may be opponents in pohcy 

on their own platform and find out their difBculties, and 

find out also whether what they are 

Not Up to the Mark _ it 1 i 1 j j. 

ofiermg is likely to lead one to the 

same place , and m that spint and m that sense I ventured 
to discuss Provincial Autonomy, but I found at once on 
discussion that what they meant was certainly not the 
Provmaal Autonomy that I meant, and so I told my 
friends also that I would be qmte safe if they left me alone, 
and that I was not gomg to sell the interests of the country 
out of foolish conception of Provincial Autonomy, or out 
of impatience to get something for the country What 
I am anxious to do is, having come all these miles with 
the greatest diffidence, having come here to tender my 
whole-hearted co-operation to Government and this Con- 
ference without the shghtest mental reservabon, and 
having apphed that spint of co-operabon in thought, word 
and deed, to leave nothing undone, I have not hesitated 
even to go mto the danger zone , and hence, I have dared 
to talk about and discuss Provmaal Autonomy But I 
have come to the conclusion that you or the Bnbsh 
Ministers do not contemplate givmg India that measure 
of Provmaal Autonomy which would satisfy a man of my 
mentahty, which would satisfy the Congress, and which 
would reconcile the Congress to taking up Provmciar 
Autonomy, although there may be delay m getting rcs- 
ponsibiUty at the centre 
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At the nsk of taking up httle of the time of the 
meeting, let me make my meamng clear Because, here 
too I am adopting a somewhat 
Terronra m Benffal jjjjg argument, and I am 

most anxious not to be misunderstood Let me take one 
illnstration I want to take for my lUnstratioa Bengal, 
because it is the promce to-day m India which is deeply 
affected I know that there is a terronst school actii e m 
Bengal 

Etetybodv ought to reahse bj this time that I an 
haic no sympathy with that terronst school in any snape 
or form I am as connnced as I hate e\er been that 
terronsm is the worst kmd of action that any reformer 
can lake up Terronsm is the \eiy worst thing for India 
in a speaal manner, because India is a foreign soil for 
terronsm to flonnsb m I am convmced, that those 
young Indians who are giving their hves for what theF 
consider to be good cause are simply throwing away that 
lives, and thty arc not bringing the country one inch 
neara to the goal, which is common, I hope, to us all, 
[ am convmced of these things, but, havmg been con- 
vinced of them, supposing that Bengal had Provincil 
Autonomy to-day, what would Bengal do’ Bengal would 
set free every one of the detenus Bengal would not hunt 
down the terronst— autonomous Bengal I mean— but 
Bengal vould try to reach these terrorists and convert 
tLese terronsts And I should approach them with cverv 
confidence and wipe out terrorism from Bengal 

But let me go one step further, in order to dm c home 
t! t tnitli tb’’* IS in tae If Bengal was autonomous, that 
H'toi'OTiv would rtillv remove terronsm from Bengali 
twrviue these terronsts fooIisi.Iv consider that their action 
h iVl 5I r-icjt route to freedom , but having attained that 
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freedom terronsm would cease To-day, there are a 
thousand young men, some of whom, I would dare swear, 
have absolutdy nothing m common with the terrorist 
school, a thousand young men who have not been tned, 
who have not been convicted They have all— every one 
of them— been arrested on suspicion So far as Chittagong 
IS concerned Mr Sen Gupta, who was Lord Mayor of 
Calcutta, who was a member of the Bengal Legislative 
Council and who was also the president of the Provincial 
Congress Committee m Bengal, is here to-day He has 
brought me a report signed by members of all the parties 
m Bengal m connexion with Chittagong It is a sad 
reading It is painful to read this report , but the 
substance of this report is that there had been an infenor 
edition of the Black and Tan m Chittagong , and 
Chittagong is not a place of no importance on the Indian 
map. 

We now see there has been a flag-showmg ceremony, 
and in makmg this demonstration all the mihtary forces 
have been concentrated together m Calcutta, and these 
demonstrations have gone through ten streets of Calcutta 

I promise you it wiU not frighten the terrorists Will 
It then wm the Congress from Civil Disobedience? It 
will not do so Congressmen are 
rong Remedy pledged to this thing Suffering IS 
the badge of their tribe They are determined to go through 
every form of suffering It cannot do any such thmg 
Our children would laugh at this show And it is our 
purpose to show our children that they must not be 
terrified They must not be frightened by this display of 
artillery, guns, air force and so on Thus you see what 
IS my conception of Provinaal Autonomy All these 
thmgs would be impossible I would not allow a single 
soldier to enter Bengal I would not pay a smgle farthing 
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for the upkeep of an army, which I may not command. 
In such a Provmaal Autonomy, you do not contemplate 
a state in Bengal, whereby I can set free all these detenus 
and remove from the Statute Book the Bengal Regulations 
If It IS Provincial Autonomy, then it is independence 
for Bengal, precisely m the same manner as responsible 
government I have seen growmg up m Xatal That is 
a httle colony, but it had its own mdependent existence 
It had its own volunteer force and so on You do not 
contemplate that thmg for Bengal or any of other 
provinces It will be the Centre still dictating, still ruhng, 
still doing all these thmgs That is not the Proimaal 
Autonomy of my conception That was why I said if 
you present me with that live Provmaal Autonomy, I 
shall be prepared to consider that proposition But I 
am also convinced that autonomy is not commg If that 
autonomy was commg, we would not sec all these pro- 
tracted proceedmgs that hare taken place here Then we 
would have managed our own affairs m an entirely differen' 
manner 

But what really gneves me still more is this we have 
all been brought here with one smgle purpose I have 
been brought here speaally through the Delhi Pact , and 
m that Pact it is written, m so many words, that I was 
coming here to discuss and receive really Central respon- 
Eibilitv Federation with all its responsibility — safeguards 
undoubtedly — but safeguards m the interests of India 
I have said in season and out of season that I would 
consider everj safeguard that is necessary I personally 
do not really agree with Mr Lces-Smith or anv body that 
this constituhonal budding should take three long yearf 
He thinks of Provincial Autonomy in i8 months Jfy 
follv tdls me that all this time is not necessary 

VlTierc people have made up thar mmd, Parliament' 
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Ms made up its mmd, Ministers have made up their 
mmds and the pubhc optmon here, then these thmgs do 
not take tim^ I have seen them not taking time where 
there has been one mind apphed , but I do know that 
there is not one nund apphed, but there are manjr mmds, 
all following then own. course, all perhaps with a disrup- 
tive tendency That bemg so, I fed convinced that, m spite 
of this debate, not only is there gomg to be no respon- 
sibihty at the Centre, but there is gomg to be no tangible 
result out of this Conference It hurts me, it pams me, 
to find all this precious tune of the Bntish Ministers, of 
the nation, and of all these Indians and all of us should 
have been wasted But I am very much afraid that, m 
spite of this oxygen pump the result will be ml I do not 
say the result is therefore bound to be that Provmaal 
Autonomy wiU be thrust down our throats I do not really 
fear that result 

What I fear is somethmg still more dreadful— that 
nothing at all is gomg to come out of this thmg but— 
BleuiDgt of Re- temble repression m India I do 
pranion not nund that repression , repression 

will only do us good If we have repression at the right 
time, I will consider that also as a very fine outcome of 
this Conference Repression has never done harm to a 
single nation which is sailmg for her destmed goal, with 
a fixed determination, for that repression is really an 
oxygen draught, though not the draught that Mr Lees- 
Smith has admmistered But nhat I fear is that the 
slender thread which I had again built up of co-operation 
tilth the Bntish nation, with the Bntish Slmisters, is about 
to snap, and that I should agam declare myself a con- 
tinced non-co-operator and civil resister , that I should 
re-deliver this message of non-co-operation and civil 
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resistance to the millions of India, no matter how many 
air balloons will float over India, or how ihany tanks 
will be brought to India They will have no result You 
do not know to-day that they produce no results eien upon 
tender young children We teach them to dance with joy 
when bullets are flying about them like so many crackers 
We teach them to suffer for the freedom of their countrj' 
I do not despair I do not think that because nothing 
happens here, there will be chaos in the land , not so long 
as Congress remains untarnished and non-violence goes 
forward throughout the length and breadth of India tm- 
diminished I have been told so often that it is the 
Congress that is responsible for terrorism I take this 
opportumty of denymg that with all the strength at my 
command On the contraiy, I have evidence to show that 
It is the Congress creed of non-violence which up to now 
has kept the forces of terrorism in check I regret we 
have not succeeded to the fullest extent, but as tune goes 
on, 1 hope to succeed It is not as if this terrorism can 
bring freedom to India I want freedom precisdy of the 
same ^e, only fuller than what lllr Jayakar wants 
1 want full freedom for the masses And I know terronsm 
can do no good to the masses The masses are silent and 
disarmed They do not know how to kill I do not talk 
of indiirdual instances, but the Indian masses have never 
moved m that direction 

Whilst, on the one hand, the Congress will fight the 
Bntish authonby with its terronsm legahsed, so also will 

Wnnied Real Cottfftess fight terronsm illegal on 

JUtoDomy. part Of the youth Between 

those two there was this course of 
«W)peraUon opened up for the Bntish nadon, and for 
’nc, by Lord Irwin He had built this bndge 1 
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thought I was going to have a safe passage I had 
a safe passage, I have come here to tender my co- 
operation But 1 must confess to you that apart 
from nhat Mr Lees-Smith has said and apart from 
what has been said on this side also by Dr Sapru, by 
Jlr Sastn, and other speakers, the limited responsibility 
at the Centre would not satisfy me I want that respon- 
sibihty at the Centre that will give me control o\er the 
Army and Finance I know I am not to get that here 
now I know there is not a British man ready for that 
Therefore, I know I must go back and invite the 
nation to a course of suffering I have taken part in the 
debate, because I wanted to make my position absolutely 
clear \Fjiat I have been saying to friends in private with 
reference to Prmuncial Autonomy I have now said openly 
Here I have told you what I mean by Provmcial Autonomy 
—what would really satisfy me Having opened out this 
argument I close by saymg that I sail in the same boat as 
Dr Sapru and others I fed convinced that real Provm- 
aal Autonomy is an impossibihfy, unless there is central 
responsibihty, unless you are prepared to so weaken the 
centre that the provinces will be able to dictate to the 
centre I know that you are not prepared to-day to do 
this I know that this Conference does not conceive a 
weak centre when this Federal Government is brought 
mto being , but it conceives a strong centre A strong 
centre governed and admmistered by an ahen autlionty 
and a strong autonomy are a strong contradiction in terms 
Hence I feel that provincial autonomy and central res- 
ponsibilitv have, really speakmg, to go logetlier 

But I say again that I have an open mind If some- 
bodv will convmce me that there is provincial autonomy, 
such as I have conceived (for instance for Bengal), 
available, I would grasp it 
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THE FINAL APPEAL 

Following w the full text of the speech delivered by 
Maliatmaji at the final sitting of the Plenary Session of 
the Round Table Conference — 

I -wish that I could have done vnthout having to speak 
to you but I felt that I irould not have been just to you 
or ]nst to my pnnaples if I did not 
* ° put in what may be the last uord 

on behalf of the Congress I hve under no illusion 
I do not think that anjrthing that I can say this even- 
ing can possibly influence the decision of the Cabinet 
Probably the deasion has been already taken Matters of 
liberty of practically a whole Continent can hardly be 
decided by mere argumentaboa, or even negotiation Nego- 
tiation has Its purpose and had its play, but only under 
certam conditions Without those conditions negoUatioiis 
are a fruitless task But I do not want to go mto all 
these matters I want as far as possible to confine myself 
within the four comers of the conditions that you, Prune 
Minister, read to this Conference at its opemng meeting 
I would, therefore, first ot all say a few words m con- 
nection with the reports that have been submitted to this 
Conference You wiU find in these reports that generally 
it has been stated that so and so is the opimon of a large 
majonty. Some, however, have expressed an opimon to 
the contrary, and so on Parties who have dissented 
have not been stated I had heard when I was in India, 
and I was told when I came here, that no decision or 
decisions will be taken by the ordmaiy rule of majority, 
and I do not want to mention this fact here by way of 
complaint that the Reports have been so framed as if the 
proceedmgs were governed by the test of majonty But 
It was necessary for me to menhoa this fact, because to 
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most of these reports you will find that there is a dissen- 
ting opinion, and in most of the cases that dissent 
unfortunately happens to belong to me It was not a 
matter of joy to have to dissent from fellow delegates, 
but I felt that I could not truly represent the Congress 
unless I notified that dissent 


There is another thing which I uant to bnng to the 
notice of this Conference, namely, what is the meaning 
of the dissent of the Congress'* I 
said at one of the prehmmary 
meetings of the Federal Structure 
Committee that the Congress dauned to represent over 
8s percent of the population of India, that is to say, the 
dumb, toilmg, semi-starved milhons But I went further 
that the Congress claimed also, by nght of service, to 
represent even the Pnnces, if they would pardon my 
putting forth that daim, and the landed gentry and the 
■educated dass I wish to repeat that claim and I wish 
this evening to emphasise ttiat daim 

All the other parties at this meeting represent sec- 
tional interests Congress alone claims to represent the 
whole of India and all interests It is 
for communal orgamsation, it is a 
determined enemy of communalism 
in any shape or form Congress knows no distmction of 
race, colour or creed, its platform is umversal It mav 
not always have lived up to the creed I do not know 
a smgle human orgamsation that lives up to its creed 
Congress has failed very often to my knowledge It may 
have failed more often to the knowledge of its critics 
But the worst cnbc will have to recogmse, as it has been 
recognised, that the National Congress of India is a daily 
growing orgamsation, that its message penetrates the 
remotest village of India, that on given occasions the 
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Conip-ess has been able to demonstrate its influence o\er 
and among these masses who inhabit its 700,000 villages. 

And yet, here I see that the Congress is treated as 
one of the Parties I do not mind it, I do not regard it 
as a calamih for the Congress, but I do regard it as a 
calamity for the purpose of domg the nork for which we 
haic gathered together here I wish I could convince all 
the British public men, the Entish Ministers, that the 
Congress is capable of dehienng the goods The Con- 
gress IS the only all-India-wide national organisation, 
bereft of any communal bias, that it does represent all 
the iiiinonties nhich hate lodged their claim here and 
which, or the signatones on their belialf, claim — I hold 
unjustifiably — to represent 46 per cent of the population 
of India The Congress, I say, claims to represent all 
these minonties 

WTiat a great difference it would be to-day if this 
claim on oehalf of the Congress was recognised I leel 
tliat I hate to state this daim with some degree of 
emphasis on behalf of peace, for the sake of achievmg the 
purjiose which is common to all of us, to you Englishmen 
who sit at th,s Table, and to us the Indian men and 
women who also sit at this Table I say so for this reason 
Congress is a powerful organisation , Congress is an 
organisation which has been accused of running or desiring 
to nn a parallel Goiemment, and m a way I ha\e 
endoTHd the charge. If jou could understand the work- 
ing of the Congress, yoj would welcome an organisation 
whtcH could nn a parallel Goiemment and show that 
n is possible for an organisation, \oluntary, wndiout any 
force at its coic'n''nd, to run tne Tn'ichmerj' of Goiemmcnt 
Ctrl midtr ad.c'se circumstmces But no Although 
>ou invi‘cd the CongTe<s you distrust the Congress 
AtVo'.h >0" h-'ve mnted the Crngress, }0U reject it' 
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claim to represent the nhole of India Of course it is 
Pussible at this end of the world to dispute that claim, 
and It IS not possible for me to pro\ e this claim , but all 
the same, if you find me asserting that claim, I do so 
because a tremendous responsibility rests upon my 
shoulders 


The Congress represents the spirit of rebellion I 
know that the word "rebellion” must not be nhispered 
c . r n . ... at a Conference which has been 
summoned in order to am\e at an 
agreed solution of India’s troubles through negotiation 
Speaker after speaker has got up and said that India should 
achiere her liberh- dirough negotiation, by argument, 
nnd that it will be the greatest glory of Great Bntam if 
Great Entam jiclds to India’s demands by argument 
But the Congress does not hold that view The Congress 
has an alternative which is unpleasant to you 

I heard several speakers and let me say I have endea- 
voured not to miss a smgle sitting , I have tned to follow 
every speaker with utmost attention 
and with all the respect that I could 
possibly give to these speakers — say- 
wg what a dire calamity rt would be if India was fired 
with the spint of lawlessness, rehdlion, terrorism and so 
on I do not pretend to have read history, but as a 
School boy I had to pass a paper ^in history also, and I 
read that the page of history is soiled red wnth the blood 
of those who have fought for freedom I do not know an 
instance in which nations have attained their own without 
having to go through an incredible measure of travail 
The dagger of the assassin, the poison bowl, the bullet 
• of the nfleman, the spear and all these weapons and 
methods of destruction have been up to now used by, 
what I consider, blind lovers of liberty and freedom, and 


No Brief for 
Terronitt 
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the histonan has not condemned him I hold no brief 
for the ierronsis Mr Ghuznavi brought m the terronsts 
and he brought in the Calcutta Corporation I felt hurt 
when he mentioned an incident that took place at the 
Calcutta Corporation He forgot to mention that the 
Mayor of that Corporation made handsome reparation for 
the error into which he himself was betraved and the 
error into which the Calcutta Corporation was betrayed 
through the instrumentality of those members of the 
Corporation who were Congressmen 

I hold no brief for Congressmen who directly or 
mdirectly would encourage terrorism As soon as this 
madent was brought to the notice of the Congress the 
Congress set about putting it m order It immediately 
called upon the Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation to give 
an account of what was done and the Mayor, the gentle- 
man that he is, immediately admitted bis mistake and 
made all the reparation that it was then legally possible to 
make I must not detam this assembly over this madent 
for any length of time He mentioned also a verse which 
the children of the forty schools conducted by tiie Calcutta 
'Corporation are supposed to have reated There were 
many other mis-statements m that speech which I could 
dwell upon, but I have no desure to do so It is only out 
of regard for the great Calcutta Corporation and out of 
regard for truth and on behalf of those who are not 
here to-mght to put in their defence that I menton these 
two glanng mstances I do not for one moment beheve 
that this was taught m the Calcutta Corporation schools 
with the knowledge of the Calcutta Corporation I do 
know that in those temble days of last year several thmgs 
were done for which we have regret, for which we have 
made reparation If our boys m Calcutta were taught 
those verses which Mr Ghuznavi has reated, I am here 
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to tender an apology on their behalf, but I ^ould want 
It proved that the boys were taught by the school-masters 
of these schools with the knowledge and encouragement 
of the Corporation Charges of this nature have been 
brought a^mst the Congress tunes without number, and 
tunes without number these chhrges have also been refuted, 
but I have mentioned these things at this juncture It is 
agam to show that for the sake of hberty people have 
fought, people have lost their hves, people have killed and 
have sought death at the hands of those whom they have 
sought to oust The Congress then comes upon the scene 
snd devises a new method not known to history, namely, 
that of Civil Disobedience, and the Congress has been 
following that method up But again I am up against a 
stone waU and I am told that that is a method that no 
Government m the world will tolerate Well, of course, 
the Government may not tolerate, no Government has 
tolerated open rebellion No Government may tolerate 
civil disobedience, but Governments have to succumb 
even to these forces, as the Bntish Government has done 
before now, even as the great Dutch Government after 
eight years of tnal had to yield to the logic of facts 
General Smuts, a brave General, a great statesman, and 
a very hard taskmaster also, but he himself recoiled with 
horror from even the contemplation of domg to death 
innocent men and women who were merely fighting for the 
preservabon of their self-respect, and the thmgs which he 
had vowed he would never yield in the year 190S, re- 
mforced as he was by General Botha, he had to do m the 
year 1914, after having tried these avil resisters through 
and through And m India Lord Chelmsford had to do 
the same thing , the Governor of Bombav had to do the 
same thing m Borsad and Bardoli 

1 suggest to you. Prime Minister, it is too late to-day 
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to resist this, and it is this thing which weighs me down, 
Hoping Agamrt choice that lies before them, the 

Hope parting of the ways, probably I 

shall hope against hope, I shall strain every’ nerte to 
achietc an honourable settlement for my country, if I 
can do so without having to put the milhons of my 
countrymen and countrywomen and even children through 
this ordeal of fire It can be a matter of no yoy and 
comfort to me to lead them on again to a fight of that 
•character, but if a further ordeal of fire has to be our lot 
I diall approach that with the greatest joy and with the 
greatest consolation that I was doing what I felt to be 
nght, the country was doing what it felt to be nght, and 
the country will haie the additional satisfacbon of know- 
ing that It was not at least taking lives, it was giving 
hves It was not makmg the Bntish people directly suffer, 
It was suffering Professor Gilbert Murray told me what 
I shall never forget I am paraphrasing his inimitable 
language. He said "You do not consider for one moment 
that we Englishmen do not suffer when thousands of your 
countrymen suffer, that we are so heartless^” I do not 
think so I do know that you will suffer , but I want you 
to suffer because I want to touch your hearts , and when 
your hearts have been touched then will come the psycho- 
logical moment for negotiation Negotiation there always 
wnll be , and if this time I have travelled all these miles 
in order to enter upon negotiation I thought that your 
countryman, Lord Irwin, had sufficiently tned us through 
his Ordinances, that he had sufficient evidence that 
thousands of men and women of India and that thousands 
^ children had suffered, and that, Ordmance or no 
rdmance, lathis or no laths, nothmg would avail to 
cm the tide that w;as onnishing and to stem the passion® 
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"that Here nsmg in the breasts of the men and women of 
India who were thirsting for hberty 

Whilst there is j-et a little sand left m the glass, I 
want you to understand what this Congress stands for 
M3' life IS at your disposal The 
members of the Work- 
ing Committee, the AU-India Con- 
fess Committee are at 3'onr disposal But remember 
that 3-011 have at 3’our disposal the hves of all these dumb 
twlhons I do not want to sacrifice those hves if I can 
possibly help it Therefore, please remember, that I will 
•count no sacrifice too great if by chance I can pull through 
an honourable settlement You will find me always 
having the greatest spint of compromise if I can but fire 
i’ou with the spint that is working m the Congress, 
namely, that the Indian must have real hberty Call it by 
«ny name you like a rose will smell as sweet by any 
other name, but it must be the rose of hberty that I want 
®ud not' the arbfiaal product If your mmd and the 
Congress mind, the mmd of this Conference and the mind 
of the Bntish people, means the same tbmg by the same 
word, then you will find the amplest room for compromise, 
you will find the Congress itself always m a com- 
promismg spirit But so long as there is not that one 
™uid, that one definition, not one imphcation for the same 
word that you and I and we may be usmg, so long there 
IS no compromise possible How can there be any com- 
promise so long as we, each one of us, have a difierent 
definition for the same w'ords that we may be using’ It 
ts impossible, Prime Minister, I want to suggest to yon m 
aH humihty that it is utterly impossible then to find a 
meetmg ground, to find a ground where you can apply 
■the spirit of compromise And I am very gneved to have 
"to say that up to now I have not been able to discover 
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a common definihon for the terms that we have been 
exchangmg dnrmg all these neaiy wedm 

I was shown last week the Statute of Westminster by 


a sceptic, and he said “Have you seen the definition ot 


India's Destined Goal 


Dominion^” I read the definition of 
“Dominion”, and naturaly I was not 


at all perplexed or shodted to see that the word 


“Dominion” was exhaustively defined, and it had not a 
general definition but a parUcvdar definition It sunply 
said the word "Dominion” shall include Austraha, South 


Afnca, Canada and so on, ending with the Irish Free 
State I do not think I noticed Egypt fliere Then be 
said “Do you see what your Dominion means’" It did 
not make any impression upon me I do not mind what 
my Dominion means or what complete independence 
means In a way I was reheved I said I am now rehev- 
ed from havmg to quarrel about the word “Dominion", 


because I am out of it But I want complete mdependeuce, 


and even so, many Englishmen have said “Yes, you can 
have complete mdependence but what is the meaning of 
complete mdependence’”, and agam we come to different 


dtfimOons Therefore, I say the Congress chum m 


registered as complete mdependence 

One of your great statesmen— 1 do not think I should 
give his name — ^was debating with me, and he said 
"Honestly I did not know that you meant thic by complete 
independence " He ought to have known, but he did not 
know and I shall tell you what be did not know- UTimi 
I said to him “I cannot be a partner m an Empire”, he said 
"Of course, that is logical ” I said “But I want to become 
that It IS not as if I shall be if I am compelled to, hut 
I want to become a partner with Great Bntam I want to 
bc^e a partner with the Enghsh people , but I want to 
imjoy precisely the same liberty that your people enjoj, 



®®^headed and clad in home-made gannentSr Mahatma Gandhi 
^as aarroanded admirers and journalists as 
he stepped ashore at Marseilles (Page Se) 
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and I want to seek this partnership not merely for the 
benefit of India, and not merely for mutual benefit , I want 
to seek this partnership in order that the great waght that 
IS cnishmg the world to atoms may be lifted from its 
shoulders ” 

This took place ten or twelve days ago Strange as it 
may appear, I got a note from another Enghshman whom 
also you know and whom also you respect Among many 
things, he wntes "I beheve profoundly that the peace and 
happmess of mankmd depend on our friendship” and, as if 
I would not understand that, he says “your people and 
mine ” I must read to you what he also says "And of all 
Indians you are the one that the real Englishman likes and 
understands ” 

He does not waste any words on flattery, and I do not 
think he has intended this last eirpression to flatter me 
It will not flatter me in the slightest degree There are 
many things m this note which, if I could share them with 
you, would perhaps make you understand better the signi- 
ficance of this expression, but let me tell you that when he 
writes this last sentence he does not mean me personally 
I personally sigmfy nothing, and I know I would mean 
nothing to any single Enghshman , but I mean something 
to some Enghshmen because I represent a cause, because 
I seek to represent a nation, a great organisation which 
has made itself felt That is the reason why he savs this 

But then, if I could possibly find that worfang basis. 
Prime Minister, there is ample room for compromise It 


Ample Room for 
Compromite 


IS friendship I crave My business 
is not to throw oierboard the slave 
holder and tyrant. Mv philosophy 


forbids me to do so, and today the Congress has accepted 


that philosophy not as a creed, as it is to me, but as a 


policy, because the Congress bclieies that it is the right 


14 
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and best thing for India, a nation of jjo, 000,000 to do 
A nation of 350 million people does not need the dagger 
of the assassin, it docs not need the poison bowl, it docs 
not need the snord, the spear or the bullet It needs 
simply a mil of its own, an abihti to say “Xo” and that 
nation is to-dar learning to say “Xo ’ 

But what is u that that nation does > To summarily or 
at all, to dismiss Enghshmen’ Xo Its mission is tfr^r 
to convert Enghshmen I do not want to break the bond 
between England and India but I do want to transfotm 
that bond I want to transform that slaieiy into complete 
freedom for mv country Call it complete independence 
or whatever you like, I mil not quarrel about that word, 
and eien though my countrymen may dispute with me 
for having taken some other word I sLu be able to bear 
down that opposition so long as the content of the word 
that yoj may suggest to me bears the same meanmg 
Hence I have, times without number, to urge upon yow 
attention that the safeguards that have been suggested are 
completely unsatisfactory They are not in the inferesS 
of India 

Three experts from the Federation of Commerce and 
Industry have in their own manner, each m his different 
Fuiueai Cramp. manner, told — ont of their esperi 
esperience—how utterly imposablc 
It IS for any body of responsible Atinmiwi to tackle the 
problem of administration when So per cent of htf 
resources are mortgaged irrefnevably Better than I codd 
have shown to you, they have shown out of the amplitude 
of their knowledge what these financial safeguards mem 
&r India They mean the complete cramping of fridia 
They have discussed at this table finfim-iat safeguards 
o that mcludes necessarilv the question of Defence and 
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the question of the Army Yet while I say that the 
safeguards are unsatisfactory as they have been presented, 
I have not hesitated to say, and I do not hesitate to repeat 
that the Congress is pledged to giving safeguards, 
endorsmg safeguards which may be demonstrated to be in 
the interests of India 

At one of the sittmgs of the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee I had no hesitation in amplifying the admission and 
saymg that those safeguards must be also of benefit to 
Great Bntam I do not want safeguards which are merdy 
beneficial to India and prejudicial to the real mterests of 
Great Bntam The fancied mterests of India will have to 
be sacrificed The fancied interests of Great Bntam will 
have to be sacrificed The illegitimate mterests of India 
mU have to be sacrificed The illegitimate interests of 
Great Bntam will also have to be sacrificed Therefore, 
again I repeat, if we have the same meanmg for the same 
word I will agree with ilr Jayakar, with Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and other distmgmshed speakers who have spoken 
at this Conference 

I unll agree with them aU that we have after all, after 
all these labours, reached a substantial measure of agree- 
ment, but my despair, ray gnef, is that I do not read the 
same uords in the same hght The imphcabons of the 
safeguards of Jlr Jayakar, I very much fear, are different 
from my imphcabons, and the imphcabons of ilr. Jayakar 
and myself are perhaps only different from the imphcabons 
that Sir Samuel Hoare, for instance, has m nund , I do 
not know We have neier really come to gnps We 
ha\e neier come to brass tacks as j-ou put it, and I am 
aimous — ^I have been pmmg — to come to real gnps and to 
brass tacks all these days and all these nights, and I hai e 
felt uhy are ue not commg nearer and nearer together. 
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and why are we wastmg our tune m eloquence, in oratorr, 
in debating, and m scoring points'? 

Heaven knows, I have no desire to hear my own 
voice Heaven knows I have no desire to take part in any 
debating I know that hberty is made of sterner stuff, and 
I know that the freedom of India is made of much sterner 
stuff VJe have problems that would baffle any states- 
man We have problems that other nations have not to 
tackle But they do not baffle me , they cannot baffle 
those who have been brought up m the Indian climate 
Those problems are there with us Just as we have to 
tackle our bubomc plague, we have to tackle the problem 
of malaria We have to tackle, as you have not, the 
problem of snakes and scorpions, monkeys, tigers and 
hons We have to tackle these problems because we 
have been brought up under them. 

They do not baffle us Somehow or other we have 
survived the ravages of these venomous reptiles and 
various creatures So also shall we survive our problems 
and find a way out of those problems But to-day you 
and we have come together at a Bound Table and we want 
to find a common formula vvhich will work 

Please beheve me that whilst I abate not a httle of the 
daim that I have registered on behalf of the Congress, 
which I do not propose to repeat here, while I withdraw not 
one word of the speeches that I had to make at the Federal 
Structure Committee, I am here to compromise , I am 
here to consider every formnla that British ingcnmfy can 
prepare, every formula that the ingenmty of such cons- 
btutionahsts, as Jlr Sastn, Dr Tej Bahadur Sapm, 
Mr Javakar, Mr Jmnah, Sir Muhammad Shafi and a host 
of other constitutionahsts can weave into being 

I will not be baffled I shall be here as long as I am 
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required because I do not want to rew e cml disobedience 
_ , _ I want to turn the truce that was 

Troit the Conereii j ^ ^ rs .t 

amved at at Deim into a permanent 
settlement But for Heaven’s sake gite me, a frail 
man, 62 years gone, a little bit of a chance Find 
a little comer for him and the organisation that he 
represents You distrust that organisation though jou 
may seemingly trust me Do not for one moment 
difierentiatc me from the organisation of which I am but 
a drop in the ocean I am no greater than the orgonisa- 
tion to which I belong. I am infinitely smaller than that 
organisation , and if you find me a place, if you trust me, 
I iiinte you to tnist the Congress also Your trust m me 
otherwise is a broken reed I hate no authontj’ save 
what I derived from the Congress If you will work the 
Congress for all it is worth, then jou can say goodbye 
to terrorism , then you will not need terrorism To-day 
JOU have to fight the school of terrorists which is there 
with your disciplined and organised terrorism, because 
you will be blind to tlie facts or the writing on the wall 
Will you not see the wmtmg that these terronsts arc 
writing wath theTr blood? Will you not see that we do 
not want bread made of wheat, but we want bread of 
liberty , and without that liberty there are thousands 
today who are sworn not to give themselves peace or to 
give the countiy peace 

I urge you then to read that wntmg on the wall I 
ask you not to try the patience of the people known to be 
proverbially patient We speak of 
The the mild Hmdu, and the Mussahnan 

also by contact good or evil with the 
Hmdu has himself become mild And that mention of the 
Mussalman brings me to the baffling problem of minorities 
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Belie\c me, that problem exists here, and I repeat tihat 
1 used to say in India — I hax e not forgotten those 
nords — that without the problem of minorities being 
soiled there is no Stiaraj for India, there is no freedom for 
India I know that , I rcahse it , and yet I came here 
in the hope perchance that I might be able to pull through 
a solution here But I do not despair of some day or 
other finding a real and hxmg solution m connexion with 
the minorities problem I repeat what I have said else- 
where that so long as the wedge m the shape of foreign 
rule divides community from community and class from 
dass, there will be no real living solution, there will be no 
hxing friendship between these communities It will be 
after all and at best a paper solution But immediatdy 
you withdraw that wedge, the domestic ties, the domestic 
affections, the knowledge of common birth — do you sup- 
pose that all these will count for nothing^ 

Were Hin dus and Mussalmans and Sikhs always at 
war with one another when there was no Bntish rule, 
when there was no Enghsh face seen there’ We have 
chapter and verse given to ns by Hin du lustonans and by 
Mussalman historians to say that we were livmg in com- 
parative peace even then And Hin dus and llussalmans 
m tie villages are not even to-day quarrelling In those 
days they were not known to quarrel at all The late 
Jlauhma Muhammad Ah often used to tell me, and he was 
himself a bit of an historian He said ‘Tf God** "Allah** 
— as he called God — "gives me life, I propose to wnte 
the history of Mussalman rule m India , and then I will 
show through documents that the Bnbsh people haie 
preserved that Aurengzeb was not so vile as he has been 
pamted by the Bntish histonan , that the Mogul rule 
was not so had as it has been showm to us in Bntish history. 
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and so on And so have Hindu histonans wntten This 
quarrel is not old, this quatrd is coeval with this acute 
shame I dare to say it is coeval with the Bntish advent, 
and immediatdy this relationship, the unfortunate, 
artificial, unnatural relationship between Great Bntain and 
India is transformed into a natural relationship, when it 
becomes, if it does become, a voluntary partnership to be 
given up to be dissolved at the will of either Party, when 
It becomes that, you wiU find that Hmdus, Mussalmans, 
Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Chnstians, untouchables, 
will all live together as one man 


Appeal to Princei 


I want to say one word about the Princes, and I shall 
have done I have not said much about the Princes, nor 
do I intend to say much to-mght 
about the Pnnces, but I should be 
wronging them and I should be wronging the Congress 
if I did not register my claim, not with the Round Table 
Conference but with the Pnnces It is open to the Pnnces 
to give their terms on which they will 30m the Federation 
I have appealed to them to make the path easy for those 
who inhabit the other part of India, and therefore I can 
make these suggestions for then favourable consideration, 
for their earnest consideration I think that if they 
accepted, no matter what they are, but some fundamental 
rights as the common property of all India, and if they 
accepted that position and allowed those rights to be tested 
by the Court, which will be again of then own creation, 
and if they introduced elements — only elements — of 
representation on behalf of their subjects, I think that 
they would have gone a long way to conciliate then 
subjects They would have gone a long way to show to 
the world and to show to the whole of India that they do 
not want to remain undiluted autocrats, but that they are 
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also fired with a democratic spint, that they wnt to 
become constituboual mouarchs even as King George of 
Great Bntam is 

Sir, a note has been placed m my hands by my friend 
Sir Abdul Qaiyum, and he asks, will not I say one word 
about the Frontier Provmce'’ I will, and it is this Let 
India get what she is entitled to and what she can really 
take, but whatever she gets, whenever she gets it, let the 
Frontier Province get complete autonomy to-day That 
Frontier will then be a standing demonstration to the 
whole of India, and therefore the whole vote of the 
Congress will be given in favour of the Frontier Province 
gettmg provincial autonomy tomorrow Pnme Munster, 
if you can possibly get your Cabmet to endorse the pro- 
position that from tomorrow the Frontier Provmce becomes 
a full-fledged autonomous provmce I shall then have a 
proper footmg amongst the Frontier tnbes and convene 
them to my assistance when those over tlie border cast 
an evil eye on India 

Last of all, my last is a pleasant task for me This is 
perhaps the last time that I shall be sitting with you at 

Tu T - negotiations It is not that I ivant 

Tbankt to All ^ ^ , 

that I want to sit at the same table 

with } ou m your closets and to negotiate and to plead with 
you and to go down on bended knees before I take the 
final leap and final plunge But whether I have the good 
fortune to continue to tender my co-operation or not does 
not depend upon me It lately depends upon you But 
It may not c\en depend upon you It depends upon so 
many circumstances over which neither vou nor we may 
have any control whatsoever Then let me perform this 
pleasant task of giving my thanks to all from Thar 
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Majesties down to the poorest man in the East End where 
I have taken up my habitation 

In that Settlement which represents the poor people 
of the East End of Eondon I have become one of them 
They have accepted me as a member, and as a favoured 
member of their family It will be one of the ncbest 
treasures that I shall carry with me Here too I have 
found nothing but courtesy, nothing but a genuine affec- 
tion from all with whom I have come m touch I have 
come in touch with so many Enghshmen It has been a 
pnceless privilege to me They have listened to what 
must hav'e often appeared to them to be unpleasant, 
although It was true Although I have often been obliged 
to say these thmgs to them they have never shown the 
shghtest impatience or irritation It is impossible for me 
tc forget these thmgs No matter what befalls me, no 
matter what the fortunes may be of this Round Table 
Conference, one thmg I shall certamly carry with me — 
that IS, that from high to low I have found nothing but 
the utmost courtesy and the utmost affection I consider 
that It was well worth my paying this visit to England m 
order to find this human affection (Applause) It has 
enhanced, it has deepened my irrepressible faith m human 
nature that although Englishmen and Enghshwomen have 
been fed upon hes so often that I see disfigurmg your 
Press, that although m Lancashire the Lancashire people 
had perhaps some reason for becommg imtated against 
me I found no imtabon and no resentment even in the 
operatives The operatives, men and women, hugged me 
They treated me as one of them own I shaU never forget 
that I am carrying with me thousands upon thousands 
of English fnendships 
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The firs: Ro.ind Table CoaterLCCi; asserableil st 
St James' Palace London, on Xo\e.T.bcr :g',r There 
were 57 representatHes from India inclcdmc the States, 
who ncre nominated br the Gotemment 0: Indm The 
British pubtc were fully represented by tber snohesmen 
of three d nerent parties 


In declanng the Rotmd Table Conference open Hs 
TL V . £ 1. Majesty the Kins Emperor gate the 

Toe Kui£S Speech . ,, 

folIoTfiflg message 

"It affords me much satisfactjoa to ndcome in the 
Capital of fflv Empire tne representatttes of tne Princes, 
Chiefs and people of India and to inaugtiate their con- 
ference with my iluusters and with rcprcsentaai es of the 
other parties composng the Parliament in whose p-eemets 
we are assembled 


“hfore than once the Sorereiga has summoned histone 
assemblies on tne soil of India but never before hence 
British and Indian statesmen and Kulers of Indian States 
met, as yon now meet, m one place and round one table to 
discus the future system of government for India and 
seek agreement for the guidance of my Parliament as to 
the fonndahons upon which it must stand 


"Xearly ten years ago, in a message to my Indian 
L^islature, I dwelt upon the significance of its estabbrii- 
ment in the constitutional progress of India Tea vears 
is but a brief span in riie life of anv nation, but this 
decade has witnessed not only in India nnt thronghont 
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all the nations forming the Bntish Commonwealth, a 
quickening and growth in ideals and aspirations of 
nationhood which defy the customary measurement of 
time It should, therefore, be no matter of surpnse to the 
men of this generation that, as was then contemplated, it 
should have become necessarj' to estimate and review 
the results of what was begun ten years ago and to make 
further provision for the future Such a review has been 
lately earned out by the Statutory Commission appomted 
by me for that purpose and you will have before you the 
outcome of their labours, together with other contributions 
which have been or can be made to the solution of the 
great problem confronting you. 

"No words of mine are needed to bring home to you 
the momentous character of the tadr to which you have 
set your hands Each one of you will, with me, be pro- 
foundly conscious how much depends, for the whole of 
the Bntish commonwealth, on the issue of your consul- 
tations This community of mterest leads me to count 
It as of happy augury that there should be present 
to-day the representatives of my Governments in all tlic 
Sister States of that Commonwealth 

“I shall follow the course of your proceedmgs with 
the closest and most sympathetic mterest and not indeed 
without anxiety, but with a greater confidence The 
matenal conditions which surround the lives of my 
subjects in India affect me nearly, and will be eicr 
present in your thoughts during jour forthcommg 
deliberations I ha\c also in mmd the just claims of 
nnjonties and mmontics, of men and women, of towm- 
dwellers and tillers of the soil, of landlords and tenants, 
of the strong and the weak, of the rich and tlic poor, of 
the races, castes and creeds of which the body politic is 
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composed For these things I care deeply I cannot 
doubt that the true foundation of self-got emment is in 
the fusion of such diiergent daims into mutual obliga- 
tions and m their recognition and fulfilment It is my 
hope that the future gotemment of India based on this 
foundation mil gii e expression to her honourable 
aspuations 

"May jour discussions pomt the nay to the sure 
adiancement of this end, and may your names go dovrn 
to histoiy as those of men nho served India ndl and 
nhose endeaiours adtanced the bappmess and prospentj' 
of mv beloted people 

“I pray that Providence may grant you m bounteous 
measure, wisdom, patience and goodwill ’’ 

After the openmg ceremony the conference devoted 

file dai’s in plenary session to a debate "on the question 

whether the future constitution of 

Ta»k Before Confer- inHin should be on a federal or 
cnee 

unitary basis ’’ This general debate 
ranged o\er a mde field, but its most striking feature 
was declarations from d^egates from the Indian States 
opening the waj to the consideiation of a new federal 
constitution for India embracing both British and Indian 
States 

On the conclusion of the general debate the Conference 
deeded to set up a "Federal Relations Committee to 
consider the structure of a federal ^tem of government 
in India as regards relations between Indian States and 
Bntish India, and relations between Proimccs of Bnfish 
India and the Centre, including the question of responsi- 
bilitj at the Centre, and to recommend the mam prmciples 
to be applied ” 
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It was, however, found more convement to work 
through a Committee of the whole Conference, mstead of 
through this Committee, and the Committee of the whole 
set up nme sub-Comnuttees to consider the following 
questions — 

(t) Federal Structure Committee to consider 
(a) The component elements of Federation (b) The type of 
Federal Legislature and the number of Chambers of which 
It should consist (c) The powers of the Federal Legisla- 
ture (d) The number of members composmg the Federal 
Legislature, and if the Legislature is of more than one 
Chamber, of each Chamber and their distribution among 
the federating umts (e) The method whereby representa- 
tives from Bntish India and from the Indian States are 
chosen (f) The ■Constitution, character, powers and res- 
ponsibilities of the Federal Executive 

(2) Provincial Constitution Committee to consider 
the powers of the Provincial Legislatures, the constitution, 
character, powers and responsibihties of the Provmaal 
Executives 

(4) Minorities Committee to consider the provision 
to be made to secure the wilbng co-operation of the 
nunonties and the special interests 

(4) Burma Committee to consider the nature of the 
conditions which would enable Burma to be separated 
from British India on equitable terms and to recommend 
the best way of secunng tins end 

(5) North-West Frontier Province Committee to 
consider what modifications, if any, are to be made m the 
General Provmaal Constitution to meet the speaal 
circumstances of the North-West Frontier Province 
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(6) Franchise Committee to consider on vihat mam 
principles is the Franchise to be based for men and women 

(7) Defence Committee to consider questions of 
poUtical principle relating to Defence, other than stnctly 
constitubonal aspects to be considered by the Federal 
Structure Committee 

(8) Services Committee to consider the relations of 
the Semces to the new pohbcal structures 

(q) Sind Committee to consider the quesbon of 
conshtubng bind as a separate Pronnce 

FEDERAL COMMTTTEE REPORT. 

The Federal Structure Sub-Committee was appomted 
to consider and report upon the following four Heads 
of discussion which were framed for the Federal 
Relahons Committee — (1)— The component elements of 
the Federafaon (2) — ^The type of Federal Legidature and 
the number of Chambers of which it should consist 
(3)— The iKiwers of the Federal Legislature 
consbtubon, character, powers and responsibility of the 
Federal Execubve 

The Sub-Committee’s conclusions were as follows — 

The component elements of the Federabon should he 
on the one hand (a) the federatiiig Proimces of Bribdi 
India, and on the other hand, (b) 
1 Hemenii of Indian States or groups oi 

Federation States as may enter the Federation 
Provision shonld be made for the 
subsequent enby from bme to bme of such further States 
or groups of States as agree to enter the Federabon 

' So far as British India is concerned, the federatmg 
orgamsm will be neither the Government of Bntish India 
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as It exists at present, nor autonomous Provinces released 
from the central tie The process of Federation will 
involve the creation of a new State which mil denve its 
powers, (a) in part from the powers which the States mil 
agree to concede to the Crown, to be placed at the disposal 
of the new Federation , and (6) in part from the transfer 
to It of such of the powers of the Central Indian Govern- 
ment (and also it may be of the Provmcial Govenimcnls) 
as may be agreed to be necessan' for the piiriiose of the 
Federation 


The Fedeial Legislature should consist of tuo 
Chambers, each containing ro- 
ll. Type of Federal presentatives of both British Indi i 
Leeulaturc 

and the States 


The method whereby the representatives of British 
India are to be chosen was not referred to this Sub- 
committee, but the Princes made it clear that in their 
opinion the method by which the States’ representatues 
should be chosen mil be a matter for the States them- 
selves If and so long as there are anv' reserved subject 
It will be necessary for the Crown to be represented in 
both Chambers 

Differences between the tno Chambers iiiiglit be 
determined either at a joint session or bv other means, bv 
vote, ulietlier by a bate niajonty or othermsc 

llie Federal Legislature mil be clothed mtli power to 
legislate upon all the subjects included in it The inclusion 
of certain subjects, e g Defence and 
IH Power, of Fede. External Affairs, was not «Tiecialh 
ml LeEidature, considered, since these -.ubiects in 
particular, though not cxdu'utlv. 
raise the question of the rclationi, between the rvcei.uie 
in India and the Crown — a matter not wathm the Sub- 
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Committee’s tenns of referriaice It is of the essence of 
a Federal consbtntioii that the enactments of the Federal 
Iiegislatnre actmg withm its legal scope should hate foil 
force and effect throughout all units comprised in the 
Federation 

The Sub-Committee are stronglv of opimon that there 
should be only a angle Legislature to deal vnth Federal 
subjects proper and with any subjects which cannot at 
present be either federahsed or completely proimoalised 

Ptoceedmg on the baac assumption that the constitu- 
tion will recogni'e I’he principle that the responsib3itj' for 
the Federal Government of India 
E*«a- ^ jjj ftitnre rest upon Indians 

themselves the Sub-Committee opmed 
that the proper method of giving effect to this prinaplt 
is, following the precedent of all the Dominion constitu- 
tions, to provide that executive power and anthorily shall 
vest in the Crown, or in the Governor-General as re- 
presenting the Crown, and that there shall be a Council 
of Ministers appointed by the Governor-General and 
holding oiBce at his pleasure to aid wnd advise him The 
Governor-General’s Instrument of Instructions will then 
direct him to appoint as fais Ministers those persons who 
command the confidence of the Legislature and the 
Governor-General, in complying with this direction, wfll, 
of course, follow the convention finnlv estabhshed m 
constitutional practice throughout the Bntish Common- 
wealth of inviting one ifinister to form a Government and 
requesting him to sahimt a hst of his proposed colleagues 

Dcfrtlicr af Re^ponstbthl} — The Governor-General, 
having thus chosen as his Ministers persons v ho possess 
the ctmfidence of the Legislature, it foUov-s tnat they will 
retair o<^ce only » Jong rs they retain that confidence. 




Mmuima a> ' PiroT 

Mnliatim Onmlhi hag *1 shot at the aun with the e^toit ujIl? Inilioji from 
Bkipptr, Ciplini II Morvoa Jttk, dur n« hia vt>> iw'c on lh« Kajt^uUina 
/rom Bomb'iy to r^mrloti (t’ai?L So) 
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It'* hi Sub-Committee understand by the res- 

Government to Legislature, m the sense m 
fP^ssion IS used throughout the Bnbsh 
tJidt expression also unphes in their view 

the mimstry are responsible collectively and not as 
ivi uals, and that they stand or fall together 

Safeguards—lt is, however, admitted that this broad 
thflT*”! principle of responsible government at 
en re, which will be tbe ultimate achievement of 

ficati'”'**'*^*'''” framed, reqmres some quali- 

C °° There was general agreement m the Sub- 
mittee that the assumption by India of all the powers 
resjionsibility which have hitherto rested on Parha- 
ffl cannot be made at one step and that, dnnng a period 
O' transition—' 


(1) The Governor-General shall be responsible for 
sfence and External Relations (includmg relations 
Wth the Indian States outside the federal sphere) and 
that 


(u) in certain situations, which may arise outside 
® sphere of these subjects, the Governor-General 
roust be at liberty to act on lus own responsibihty, 
snd must be given the powers nccessaij’ to implement 
MS deasions 


^oveTnor-Gsneral’s Admsers on Reserved Subjects — 
Wss generally agreed that the presence of a person 
^rrupying; the positton of a Jlmister would be necessary 
^ress the views of the Governor-General on Defence 
Ms m the Legislature, since these will impunge upon 
^ <!tly federal matters , the same is true of External 
^“^rr® ^rrrt there was not an equal measure of agreement 
,, regard to the appointment of a person to represent 
® Viceroy m this latter subject It is dear, howeier, 
IS 
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that the Governor-General must be at liberty to select as 
his representatives m the reserved sphere any persons whom 
he may himself choose as best fitted for the purpose, and 
that on appointment they would, if holding hlmistenal 
portfolios, acquire the nght like other Mmisters of 
audience in either Chamber of the Legislature The 
suggestion was pressed that any persons so appomted 
should be regarded as ordinary members of the Council of 
Mmisters, notwithstanding that they would be responsible 
to the Governor-General and not to the Legislature, and 
that they should be regarded as hable to dismissal (though 
they would remain ehgible for re-appointment by the 
Governor-General) with the rest of their colleagues It 
IS difficult, however, to see how this position could be 
reconciled with the prmciple of the collective responsbihty 
of Mmisters, and the Sub-Committee find themselves unable 
to come to any defimte conclusions on the matter, though 
they are of opimon that it ments much more careful 
eicammation than they have, m the time at their disposal, 
been able to give to it 

GovcTnoT-General and his Cabtnat — ^With tjui subject 
IS to some degree mvolved the question of whether the 
Governor-General should himself preside over the meetings 
of his Ministers In the view of the Sub-Committee no 
hard and fast rule can be laid down It is clear that, 
especially m the transition period, occasions may often 
arise m which his presence would be desirable, and mdeed, 
m certam contingencies, necessary In these circums- 
tances, It appears to the Sub-Committee that the better 
course would be to provide m his Instnichoas that he 
shall preside when he thinks it desirable to do so leaving 
fte matter to his own discretion and good sense It is, 
however, essential that the Governor-General shall be kept 
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at all tunes fully informed of the state of pubhc affairs 
and have the right to call for any papers or information 
-vihich are at his Minis ter’s disposal 

Governor-General and Reserved Subjects — It follows 
from the fact that the Governor-General will be himself 
responsible for the administration of the reserved subjects, 
that he should not be dependent for the supply required 
for them upon the assent of the Legislature, and that 
the annual supply for their service should be treated 
along with other matters in a manner analogous to the 
Consohdated Fund Charges m the Umted Kingdom 
■The budget allotment would be settled upon a contract 
basis for a term of years It would further be necessary 
to empower the Governor-General m the last resort to 
•take such steps as may be necessary to ensure that the 
funds required for the reserved subjects are forthconimg, 
and also to secure emergency supply for these subjects in 
excess of the contract budget (e g , m connection with a 
•sudden outbreak of hostiliHes on the Frontier) It follows 
that he should be empowered to secure the enactment of 
such legislative measures as may be essential for the dis- 
charge of his responsibihty for these subjects 

The Sub-Committee anticipate that in the event of its 
becommg necessary to use these powers the Governor- 
General would not ordmanly do so without consultmg his 
Ministers, even though the responsibihfr for any action 
taken will be his and not theirs 

Governor General's Speaal Powers — -With regard to 
subjects m the administration of which the Governor- 
General would normally act on the advice of his Mimsters, 
it was generally agreed that arrangements must be made 
whereby m the last resort the peace and tranqmhty of any 
part of the country must be secured, serious prejudice to 
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the mterests of any section of the population must he 
atoided, and members of the Pubhc Semces must be 
secured m any rights guaranteed to them by the constitu- 
tion It was further agreed that for these purposes the 
Goremor-General must be empowered to act in respon- 
sibihty to Parliament and to implement his decisions if 
occasion so demands by requiring appropriation of rei enue 
to be made, or by legislatire enactment 

I se of GovernoT-Getteral’s Special Powers —Stress 
was laid in some quarters of the Sub-Committee on the 
necessity of so defining the use of these powers that they 
should not be brought into play, in derogation of the 
responsibihty of 3Iinistets, for the purpose of day-to-day 
admimstration It is obvious Aat the Governor-General 
would consider his relations with his Ministers and the 
Legislature before making use of these powers He wiD 
have eveiy inducement to stw his hand as long as possible 
and to be slow to use his own powers in such a way as 
to enable his ^Imisters to cast upon him a responabhty 
which IS properly theirs 

Finance {Special pTmisions) — ^In the sphere of Finance 
the Sub-Comimttee regard it as a fundamental condition 
of the success of the new constitution that no room should’ 
be left for doubts as to the abibty of India to maintain 
her financial stability and credit, both at home and abroad 
It would therefore be necessary to reserve to the Goiemor- 
General m regard to budgetary arrangements and borrow- 
ing such essential powers as would enable tum to inter- 
lene if methods were being pursued which would, in 
his opimon, senonsly prejudice the credit of India m the 
ironej markets of the world The Sub-Committee 
recommend, with a view to ensunng confidence in the 
management of Indian credit and curremy, fliat efforts 
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■should be made to establish on sure foundations and free 
from any political influence, as early as may be found 
possible, a Reserve Bank, which will be entrusted uuth 
the management of the currency and exchange With 
the same object again, provision should be made requir- 
ing the Gotemor-General’s previous sanction to the intro- 
duction of a Bill to amend the Paper Currency or Coinage 
Acts on the lines of Section 67 of the Government of India 
Act They are further agreed that the service of loans, 
with adequate provision for redemption, by Sinking Funds 
or otherwise and the salaries and pensions of persons 
appointed on guarantees given by the Secretary of State, 
should be secured, along with the supply required for the 
Reserved Departments, as Consolidated Fund Charges 

With these hmitabons the Sub-Committee do not 
■contemplate any differentiation between tlie position of 
the Finance hlinister and that of any other Mimster 
responsible to the Legislature, and in regard to taxation, 
fiscal policy and expenditure on objects other than those 
under the Governor-General’s control, he would be res- 
ponsible only to the Legislature In this connection the 
Sub-Comraittee take note of the proposal that a Statutory 
Railway authority should be established and are of opmion 
that this should be done, if after expert examination 
this course seems desirable 

The Sub-Committee recognise that it may be difficult 
in existing conditions to set up a Reserve Bank of 
sufficient strength and equipped with the necessary gold 
and sterling reserves immediatly, and that, therefore, 
until this has been done some special provisions ■will be 
found necessary to secure to the Governor-General adequate 
control over monetaty policy and currency 

Governor-General's Ordinary Powers — The Sub- 
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Conumttee assume that m addition to the special powers 
indicated aboie the 6otemor-General will continue to 
have, as at present, the nght of refnsmg his assent to 
legislatiie measures, and of returning a Bill for re- 
consideration, and subject to anv Instruction issued to 
the Goiemor-General, that the eiasting powers of reserva- 
tion and disallowance wiB remam 

Bills Affecting Rehgioi, and Cemmerctal Uircnwira- 
iwn —The question whether Bills relating to such matters 
as the religion or rehgious ntes and usages of any dass 
of the community should require the Governor-General’s 
previous sanction to introduction will require consideration, 
as will also the question of disaiminatiQn between different 
sections of the community m matters of trade and 
commerce There was general agreement that in these 
matters the pnnaple of equality of treatment ought to he 
established, and vanous methods were suggested for the 
purpose The Sub-Committee content themselves, bow- 
er er, with saying that it is one which should be further 
esamined and discussed in consultation with the vanous 
interests concerned 

Break-doicn of Constitution — ^In the event of a situa- 
tion unhappily ansmg m which persistent and concerted 
action has succeeded in makmg the constitution unwork- 
able, adequate powers will have to be vested in the 
Goveruor-General for the purpose of enabhng the King’s 
Government to be earned on 

The general aim of Federal constitutions has been 
to provide one legislative chamber vvhich represents 
The Legiittot. dl the federating units as 

such, often on a basis of equal re- 
presentation for each unit, and a lower chamber which 
rvpresents, prfmanly, the population of the whole federal 
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area and in applying this plan, constituUon-mAkers have 
commonlj pronded that the rcpresentati\es of the federat- 
ing units in the distinctively federal chamber shall be 
chosen by the Governments or Legislatures of those units, 
while the representatives of the population of the federal 
area shall be returned bv some more popular form of 
election , it has commonly been provided further that the 
distinctly federal chamber should be the smaller of the 
two But India’s own practical needs and conditions 
must be the goiermng factors, and no constitution, 
however theoretically perfect, and however closely modelled 
upon precedents adopted elsewhere, is likely to survive 
the tests of expenence unless it conforms to the needs and 
gemus of the country which adopts it, and unless it is 
capable of adaptation and modification as the character of 
these needs is proved in the working To meet these 
needs the federal organisation must be conceived not as 
a rivalry of conflictmg elements, but as a partnership for 
the devising and efficient application by common consent 
of pohcies required m the common interest For such 
a partnership the stabihty of the Federal Government is 
of the first importance 

The Upper Chamber —The discussion which took 
place in the Sub-Committee proceeded without any pnor 
decision upon the all-important question of the relations 
betw'een, and the respective powers of, the two chambers , 
and It may well be that some of the opimons now 
provisionally expressed will require revision But pro- 
ceeding simply on the basis that there will be two 
Chambers, the Upper smaller in size than the Lower, and 
wuthout any deasion as to the relations of one to the other, 
the balance of opmion was to the eSect that the Upper 
Chamber— which might be described as the Senate— of the 
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Federal Legislatnre should oe a gmall body of from loo 
to 150 members, whose qualifications should be such as 
will ensure that it is a body of weight, espenence and 
character It was thought that this object might be 
secured by prescribing for the candidature of the Bntish 
India members quahficatioas s imilar to those now in force 
for the Council of State and the Sub-Committee haie no 
doubt that tne rulers of the Indian States, in selecting 
their rcpresentatiies, will ensure that they are persons 0.’ 
similar standmg 

Mcl/’od of Election to Upper Chamber —The Sab- 
Comimttee are almost unanimonsly of opinion that the 
Bntish Indian members of the Senate should be elected 
by the provincial legislatures, by the single traasferaole 
vote. 

Life of tl c I pper Chatiibcr. — The Senate itself should 
not be subject to dissolution like the Lower House, but a 
fixed proporuoa of its members would retire and be 
replaced (or re-elected as the case may be) at regular 
penods 

Disir b^iltor oj Seals 11, Upper Chamber. — As regards 
the distribution of seats in the Senate between the States 
and Bit’sh India respectively, the Sub-Committee have to 
repel a dilTerence of viev* The States representadres on 
the Stib-Commitlee pressed strongly for equality 0: 
distnb^’tiou as between the Stales and Bndsh India * The 
Biiiih IcQ,an representatives, on the other hand, were 
dispose!^ VO claim, on swh grounds as area and populahoa, 
1 P'ejxmdcrapce of seats for Bntish India , but thojgn 
opinions d'ncred as to the prec.se degree of "neigntage” 
*0 be co"«ded to the States the Sub-Committee are 
» n-nip ous tm- "c cighbige” m. s*. oe given, and tnat 
'' ' cf seats as between ti e States and British 
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India on n slnct population ratio would neither be 
•defensible m thcon* nor desirable in practice The Sub- 
committee trust that if the Conference fails to reach 
nnanimitj" on this point, a satisfacton solution mav yet 
be found as the result of discussion and accommodation 
■hereafter 

DisInbiiUon oj Seals in I'ppcr Chamber bclwccit 
Proitnces — Granted a solution of this question, it has 
still to be considered how the seats available to the States 
and British India rcspectivclj are to be distributed amongst 
the individual units of each class So far as the States arc 
concerned, tins must clearly be a matter for agreement by 
their Tvulers in consultation between themselves and, if 
necessary, with the Viceroy DiCScult problems of groiip- 
uig are involved, but these matters arc outside the scope 
of the Conference As regards the Protmees, precedents 
01 other Federal constitutions could no doubt be cited in 
favour of complete equality as between Pronnee and 
Pronnee and there was some opinion in the Sub-Committee 
m favour of this plan But while the opportunity should 
no doubt be taken for departing from the traditional 
appointment as between Pronnee and Province which has 
survived in the Chambers of the e\usting Indian Legisla- 
ture, the Sub-Committee are doubtful whether an arrange- 
ment which gave, for instance, to Assam with its 71/2 
millions of inhabitants, and Bengal with its 46 millions, 
an equal voice in the counsels of the Nation, would 
commend itself to general public opmion On the whole 
the Sub-Committee would be disposed to regard a distnbu- 
tion as between Provmce and Pronnee on a population 
ratio as the most convement and satisfactory arrangement 

The Lower Chamber (Size) — ^The trend of opinion as 
io the size of the I,ower Chamber was that it should consist 
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of approsnoately 300 members, thus providing rougWr 
one representative for each million of the inhabitants of 
India On the other hand, the viev was strangly expressed 
that the requirements of efBaency would not be met if the- 
Qiamber were to exceed 200 as a TnavmiTitn The Sub^ 
Committee as a whole recognise the force of these con- 
siderations, and also of the desire for a Chamber of 
suhSaent size to afford a reasonable approach to adequate 
representation cf the population Bnt smce no real 
approach to this latter ideal could be secured without 
enlargmg the Legislature to an undue extent, the Sub- 
committee thmk that having regard to the great im- 
portance which must be attached to effidencv of worhmg, 
230 should be adopted as the number of seats to be 
provided in the Lower Chamber 

DistrwuUon of Seals is the Ltnaer Chamber.— In the 
Lower Chamber the Indian States Delegation do not claim, 
as they do m tne Senate, equahtj- of representation with 
British India, but here also they claim some greater re- 
presentation that the}' would obtain on a strict population 
ratio The British Indian representatives on the Sub- 
committee were not, however, disposed to contemplate a 
distiibution as oetveen themselves and the States in tbis- 
Chamber on any other basis than that of population On 
this oasis approxnnately 76 per cent of the seats would 
be assigned to Bntisb India and 24 per cent to the States. 
But while the latter view must be recorded as that of the 
majority of the Sub-Committce, a substantial mmonty 
world regard so great a dispanty between tbe two dasses- 
of umts as mcousis’cnt with and inimical to the ideal 
Thich the Conference has set before itself, and the 
t’lsh strongiv to urge upon their colleagues the 
«« ribihtv O' subo'dinaung theory to e-xpcdiency in the 
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interests of goodwill No Conference can hope to bear 
fruit unless its members approach their task in a spirit 
of accommodation, and accommodation in this matter is, 
they are confident, not beyond the reach of Indian 
statesmanship 

The question of the regiective powers of the two- 
Chambers has also an obwons bearing on the matter 

Method of Election to Lower Chmber —Here again 
the Sub-Committee regret tiiat they are unable to record 
a unanimous view The Bntish Indian representatives 
almost without exception favour direct Section by const! 
tuencies arranged on a plan generally similar to that o 
the “general constituencies” for the existing LegisaUve 
Assembly They maintain that this method of elation 
has not proved m practice inconvement or unworkable, 
that such inconvenience as it has hitherto presented will 
be diminished with the increase which they contemplate 
in the number of seats available and the consequent 
decrease in the size of constituencies, that ten years 
experience has firmly estabhshed it m popular favour, 
and that resort to any method of mdirect election wou 
not be accepted by Indian pubhc opinion Other mem ers 
of the Sub-Committee are unable to contempt as a 
fittmg repository of power and responsibility a C am er 
whose members would have so exignotts a link betweM 
themselves and the population of the areas they wou 
purport to represent as would be provided by any system 
of direct elecUon Assuming for the sake of argumeu ^ 
that as many as 200 seats were available for Bnbsb In lan 
representatives, they note that the average ° ® 
constituency would be some 4,000 square miles, and that 
it the due allowance is made for the comparatively small 
areas of the urban constituencies, the general average 
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■would De even higher They note that the Franchise 
Sub-Committee have refrained from making any recom- 
mendation on the rranchise for the Federal Legislature , 
consequently they cannot bring themselves to regard as 
popular representation according to the accepted canons 
of parhamentary goiemment a system which provides for 
the “election” of members bv an ai erage number of some 
5,000 electors scattered over an average area of some 4,000 
square miles, and this difficulty would not be removed 
by an mcrease m the average number of electors by a 
lowering of the franchise , for an mcrease m the number 
of the loters m such vast constituencies would merely 
mcrease the difficulties of establishing contact between the 
candioate and the voter But apart from these practical 
difficulties, some members of the Sub-Committee fed 
strongly that m the geographical conditions of India any 
sistem of durect dection would seriously prejudice the 
siiCcess of the Federal ideal In thar view it is of the 
utmost importance that the tie between the Centre and the 
tmits should be as dosdy knit as possible , and that it 
should oe a tie of natural affimty of outlook and interest 
and capable of counteractmg the centrifugal tendencies 
wbcb, but for such a counterpoise, will be hable fo 
deidop m the Proimces from the increased autonomy 
not in p'ospect In the opinion of those who hold this 
riew the onlv satisfactory basis for representation m cither 
Chan' OCT 01 the Federal Legislature is dection by tha 
Legislatures of tne Proi'mces Tms need not imohe the 
trero rcpioduchon of the Lower Chamber on a smaller 
scale, if, as is suggested in this Report, special qualifica- 
tions a'-e presenbod for membership of the Senate But 
i' this plan IS rot adopted, and the new prenails that the 
wembers of the Assemble should be chosen to represent 
the pop"Ia*ions 0' t],e umts rather than their Governments 
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Of I/figislatures, those membets of the Sub-Comnuttee who 
Efe opposed to direct election desire to point out that it 
IS not a necessaiy consequence of a decision in this sense 
that the populations of the areas should elect their 
representatives directly Vanous devices are known to 
conshtution-makers as alternatives to direct election, and 
they would strongly urge that every possible alternative 
should be explored before a final decision is taken 

Life of the Lower Chamber —The sub-Committee are 
of opinion that the term of the Lower Chamber should be 
five years, unless sooner dissolved by the Governor- 
General 

Represenatton of Special interests and of the Crown in 
Federal Legislature —T-wo further points remam to be 
mentioned m regard to the composition of the Federal 
IiegislatuTe Opimon was unanimous m the sub-Committee 
that subject to any report of the Minonties sub-Com- 
fmttee, provision should be made for the representation, 
possibly m both Chambers, and certainly in the Lower 
Chamber, of certain special mterests, namely, the De- 
pressed Classes, Indian Chnsbans, Europeans, Anglo- 
Indians, Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian) 
and Labour Secondly, the sub-Committee expressed tlie 
view that so long as there are any reserved subjects the 
CrovTO should be represented in both Chambers tiChile 
the sub-Committee unanimously maintain that recom- 
mendation, further discussion has disclosed a difference of 
View as to the functions of the Croum nominees, and as 
to their numbers Some members of the sub-Committee 
considp- that their attendance sliould be solely for the 
purpose of explaming the Goiemor-GeneraTs policy on 
his behalf, and that they should not exercise the nght to 
vote in dmsions Others are of opinion that these persons 
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sho"Id oe hiU members of the Legislature. Some membeis 
of the Sub-Committee consider again that the only 
nominees of the Crown should be the prmapal adnsers of 
the Gmemor-Geneial in the administration of the reseired 
subjects, while others think that the Govemor-^Jeneral 
should be empowered to nominate a specified number of 
persons, not exceeding, say, 10, to each Chamber 

dfcaiis of securing slabtM} for the Excculne — ^For 
the purpose of securing greater stabihty to the Executive 
the suggestion was made, and found a large measure of 
support that ilimsters should not be compelled to resign 
save m the event of a vote of no-confidence passed by a 
majonty of at least two-thirds of the two Chambers sitting 
together Ministers against whom less than two-tiurds 0: 
the totes have been cast on a motion of no-confidence, 
would not, however, for that reason alone continue to enjov 
to any greater extent than before the confidence of the 
Legislature who would be stdl able m other ways to make 
effective their want of confidence But the sub-Committee 
are of opimon that some means shoiild be devised whereby 
in the mterests of stabihty, an adierse vote should not on 
eiciT occasion necessarily invohe the resignation of tne 
Slimstry, and that the subject should be further explored 

Position of Stoles' represeriatTcs in relation to mailers 
a^ecUng Bnlish India orl_, — Smee the functions of the 
Federal Goicmment will extend beyond the range of 
federal subjects and will embrace those matters which are 
strictly the concern of British India alone, it has to be 
oecided whether the States' rejiresentatives m the Federal 
Legislature should take any jiart in the debates and 
deasioas on this latter clas of matters with which 
■exhipothesi they will not be directly concerned There is 
much to be said in favour of treating all membeis of the 
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federal Legislature as entitled and empowered to 
■contnbute their share towards the decision of all matters 
withm the range of the Legislature’s duties It would be 
clearly impossible, so far as the Executiie is concerned, 
{which will, like the Legislature, be composed of re- 
presentatives of both States and Bntish India) to differen- 
tiate the functions of Ministers m such a way as to confine 
the responsibilities of States’ representatives to Federal 
matters , no workable scneme could be deiised with this 
object which would not cut at the root of the principle of 
•collective responsibihty in the Cabmet For this reason 
the States desire— with the general assent of the sub- 
committee — that their representatives m the Legislature 
should play their part equally with their Bntish Indian 
colleagues in expressing the decision of the Legislature on 
•any question which involves the existence of the Mmistrj’, 
■even if the matter which has given rise to the question of 
confidence is one which pnmanly affects Bntish India 
only At the same time the Prmces would prefer that the 
States’ representatives should take no part m the deasion 
■of matters which, being outside the range of federal 
subjects, have no direct mterest to the States It would, 
no doubt, be possible so to arrange business m the 
Legislature that Bills or Budget demands of this character 
should be dealt with either exclusively or m the Committee 
stage by a Committee (analogous to the Scottish Committee 
■of the House of Commons) consisting of the Bntish Indian 
representatives alone Some members of the sub- 
committee think, however, that it would be unfortunate 
to uutiate such a system of differentiation, and that, 
whatever convenhons might be obsen ed, it would be un- 
desirable in terms to depme the Legislature of the contn- 
bution which any of its members might be able to make 
on any matter wnthin the Legislature’s pumew , and thev 
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fliinl.- that It would be fonnd in practice diEenlt, if not 
impossible, to classify a given matter as bemg one in 
which the States have no mterest or concern, direct or 
indirect. The sub-Committee recommend, however, that 
the matter be further explored 

Compcterce cf the Federal Legsslatare . — There is a 
general recommendation that legidative co-ordination 
required in respect of certain provincial subjects, or agiects 
of pronncial subjects, should no longer be secured fay 
the process of sabmittmg Provincial Bills on these subjects- 
for the prenoiis sanction of the Goiemor-General, but 
firstly by schedulmg certain exis ting Acts (and the same 
process would, of course, be apphed to certain Acts of the 
Federal Legislature in the future) as being incapable of 
amendment in tbeir apphcation to a Provmce by the 
Provinaal Legislature without the prenous sanction of the 
Governor-General and, secondly, by granting concunent 
pov ers of legislation to the Federal L^slatnre on certain 
aspects of speafied provincial subjects It would be 
necessary to indnde a provision that any Provincial Act 
relating to these subjects which is repugnant to a Federal 
.Act 15 , to the extent to the repugnancy, to be loid 

Rcs.daa/ Pexert — The sub-Committee draw attentiott 
to the fact that, however carefully the Lsts of Federal, 
Central and Pronnaal subjects are drawn up, there is 
bound to be a residue of subjects not included m any of 
them Xlhcther mese residuary powers of legislation are 
to rest with the Federal Government or with the Pro- 
vinces IS a matter on which the snb-Committee have come 
to no conclusion Im great importance is, however, 
manifest and it mil need most careful consideration at a 
later siage. 




AFTER seeing the PREMIER ^ 

Gandhi is seen leavuig the Pordiester Hotd Mrs Naidti 
\shere he had a conference wth Mr Ranisay MacDonaldj Premier 
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Control by lltc F ederal Govcmnicnf over Provincial 
Govcritmcnts —This topic leads natiiraly to the question of 
the pouers of control to he exercised bv the Federal Exe- 
cutne 01 cr the Proimcial Execiitiie and their nature and 
extent It goes nithout saving that within the range of 
Federal sub]ccs, the Federal Executive must have autbo- 
nty to ensure that Federal Acts are duly executed in 
the Provinces , it also goes without saying that within 
States’ temtory there can be no question of the exercise 
of any such authonti', direct or indirect, outside the strict 
range of Federal subjects But it seems equally evident 
that in matters affecting more than one Province of British 
India, even where they relate to subjects classified as 
Proiincial, there must be some authontj' capable of re- 
solnng disputes and of co-ordinaUng policy when uni- 
formity of policy IS in the interests of India as a whole, 
and the sub-Coramttee consider that the constitution should 
recognise his aufhont)' as resting in the Federal Govern- 
ment and should make suitable provision for its exerase. 

PROVINCIAL CONSTTTUnON COMMITTEE. 

The Provinaal Constitution sub-Committee met on the 
4th, 5th, 8lh, gth and isth December The sub-Comnuttee 
IS agreed that in the Governor’s prormces the existing 
sjstem of dyarchy should be abolished and that all provin- 
aal subjects, including the portfolio of law and order, 
should be admmistered in responsibility to the provincial 
legislatures 

Composiiton of Provincial Executives —(a) Joint Res- 
ponsibtltly —'Tbe sub-Committee recommends that there 
should be unitary executives, and that the mdmdual 
Jlinisters composing the executive should be jomtly res- 
ponsible to the legislature 

16 
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Appoinimenl of Utntsiers —The responsibility for 
appointing Ministers will rest wtth the Governor The 
sub-committee is of opinion that m the discharge of that 
function the Governor should ordinarily summon the 
member possessmg the largest foUowing m the legislature, 
and mvite him to select the Ministers and submit their 
names for approval The Ministers should ordmanly be 
drawn from among the elected members of the provinaal 
legislature In the event of the appomtment of a non- 
elected non-offimal, such person should be required by 
statute to secure election to the legislature (and if the 
legislature be bicameral, to either chamber) withm a 
prescnbed period not exceeding six months, but subject 
to tins limit he may be nommated by the Governor to be 
a member of the legislature The sub-Comimttee is of 
opimon that there should be no discretion to permit the 
appomtment of an oScial to the Cabmet 

Group or communed represenUition tn ihe Cabixfi — 
The sub-Committee considers it a matter of practical un- 
portance to the success of the new constitutions that 
important mmonty interests should be adequately recog- 
nised m the formation of the provincial executives An 
obligation to endeavour to secure such representation 
should be expressed in the Instrument of Instructions to 
the Goiemor. 

Poroers of the Governor — (a) In regard to legislature. 
— (r) The Governor shall have pouer to dissolve the legis- 
lature, he maj assent or withhold assent to legislation , 
he mil return a bill for reconsideration by the legislature, 
or reserve it for the consideration of the Governor-General 
fj) It shall not be lawful without the previous sanction 
of the Governor to introduce anv legislation 

(i I a^ecting the religion or religious ntes of any class 
or comraunit} m the Province , 
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(ti) regulating any subject declared under the consti- 
tution to be a federal or central subject , 

(lit) any measure repealing or affectmg any Act of 
the federal or central legidature or Ordmance 
made by the Governor-General 

(b) Conduct of Business — (i) The Governor shall, 
■unth the knowledge of his Ministers, be placed in 
possession of such mfonnation as may be needed by him 
for the discharge of duties imposed upon him by the 
constitution 

(2) In the opimon of the sub-Committee, the Chief 
Minister should preside over meetmgs of the Cabmet , 
but on any speaal occasion, the Governor may preside 

(c) Relation of the Governor to hts Ministers — 
(i) The Mimsters shall hold office dunng the pleasure of 
the Governor 

(2) Sub-section 3 of section 52 of the Government of 
India Act, which confers a general power on the Governor 
to refuse to be guided by the advice of his Ministers when 
he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their opinion shall 
no longer operate The Governor’s power to direct that 
action should be taken otherwise than m accordance with 
the advice of the Mimsters, shall be restricted to the 
discharge of the specified duties imposed on him by the 
constitution These duties shall include the protection of 
mmonbes and the safeguardmg of the safety and tran- 
qmhty of the Provmce 

(d) Sficcial and Emergency poToers —There shall be 
tested m the Gotemor (i) suitable powers in regard to 
legislation and finance necessary for the discharge of the 
specified duties imposed upon him by the constitution and 
(a) suitable emergency powers to cany on the admimstra- 
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uon m the event of a brcakdonn of goternment or the 
constitution The poners under (2) sliall not remain in 
operation for more than sUk months without the approwl 
of Parliament expressed L> a resolution of both Houses 

The sub-Committee suggests a nder that in their 
opinion It IS desirable that the present ngid oomenbon m 
Protmees other than the Presidencies of appombng 
Got emors drau-n from the Indian Civil Service should be 
relaxed (There was some support for the subsbtufaon 
of the word "discontmued” for the word "relaxed ”) 

Comfasilioii of the Proiincial Legislatures — (a) Their 
size —The sub-Committee antiapates that, to meet the 
condihons of new consbtubons and electorates, the pro- 
vincial legislatures will reqnne to be enlarged on the basis 
of ascertained needs, regard being bad to the numbers 
and character of the consUtuenaes 

(b) Their lifetime — ^In the opimon of the snb-Com- 
mittee the normal hfebme of the pronnaal legislatures- 
should not exceed five years 

(c) The offictdl bloc — ^XTith the possible excephon of 
a stnedy limited proportion of non-offiaals who may m 
some Provinces require to be nominated by the (jovemor 
to secure the representabon of groups unable to return their 
own members through the polls, the new' provinaa! 
legislatures should consist wholly of elected members, and 
the o&cial bloc should disappear 

Second Chambers — ^The existing provincial legisla- 
tures are umcameral The snb-Committee recognises that 
the condibons in some provinces may make it desirable 
that the provincial legislatures should be bicameral ; but 
the demsiou to mcorporate a second chamber in the new 
consbtntion of any Province other than Bengal, the United 
Provinces and Bihar and Onssa where opmion m favour 
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of a second chamber has already been expressed should 
not be taken until opimon in the Provmce definitely 
faiours this course 

MINORITIES COMMITTEE, 

The Mmonties Sub-Committee was set up to consider 
claims of mmonties The sub-Committee felt that the 
first task to rvhich it should address itself was to have an 
authontative statement of claims put m by the representa- 
tives of each community with proposals as to how their 
interest should be safeguarded Opmion was unammous 
that, m order to secure the co-operation of all communities, 
which IS essential to the successful worfcmg of responsible 
government m India, it was necessarj' that the new consti- 
tution should contam provision designed to assure com- 
munities that their interests would not be prejudiced , and 
that It was particularly desirable that some agreement 
should be come to between the major communities m order 
to facilitate tile consideration of the whole question 

One of the chief proposals brought before the sub- 
committee was the mclusion in the constitution of a 
declaration of fundamental rights safeguarding the cultunl 
and rehgious hfe of the vanous commumties and sccunng 
to everj' mdividual, without discnmiiiation as to race, 
caste, creed or sox, the free exercise of economic, soaal 
and CIVIC rights 

The possibility was expressed that under certain condi- 
tions the election of the Legislatures nusrlit be from a 
general register, but no agreement was come to rccaroinc 
these conditions 

Wliilst It was generally admitted that a «stcm of 
joint free electorates ms m the abstract tne rio-,! con- 
sistent WTth democratic pnnciples as generally indcr«too<l, 
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and would be acceptable to the Depressed Classes after a 
short transitional period prondcd the franchise was based 
on adult suffrage, the opinion was expressed that, in new 
of the distribution of the communities in India and of 
their unequal economic, social and political effectneness, 
there was a real danger that under such a sj’stem the 
representation secured hr minorities would be totally in- 
adequate, and that this system would therefore give no 
communal secunty 

Claims were therefore advanced by various com- 
munities that anangements should be made for communal 
representation and for fixed proportions of seats It was 
also urged that the number of seats reserved for a mmontv 
communitv' should in no case be less than its proportion 
in the population The methods by which this could be 
secured were mainly three, (i) nomination, (2) joint 
electorates with reservation of scats, and (3) separate 
electorates 

Nomination was unammously deprecated 

Jomt electorates were proposed, with the proviso that 
a proportion of seats should be reserved to the com" 
mimities Thus a more democratic form would be given to 
the elections, whilst the purpose of the separate electorate 
system would be secured Doubts were expressed that, 
whilst such a system of election might secure the represen- 
tation of mmonties, it provided no guarantee that the 
representation would be ^ennme, but that it might, m it® 
worlang, mean the nomination or, m any event, the election 
of mmonty representatives by the majority communities 

It was pomted out that this was m fact only a form 
of commumty representation and had in practice all the 
objections to flie more direct form of commumly electorates. 

The discusmon made it evident that the demand which 
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remained as the only one which would he generally 
acceptable was separate electorates The general objection 
to this scheme has been subject to much previous discus- 
sion m India It involves what is a very difficult problem 
for solution, viz, what should be the amount of communal 
representation in the vanous Provinces and m the Centre , 
that, if the whole, or practically the whole of lie seats m 
a Legislature are to be assigned to commumties, there 
will be no room for the growth of independent pohtical 
opinion or of true political parties, and this problem 
received a senous comphcahon by the demand of the 
representative of the Depressed Classes that they should 
be deducted from the Hindu population and be regarded, 
for electoral purposes, as a separate community 

It was suggested that, in order to meet the most obvious 
objection to the earmarlong of seats to communiheSi only 
a proportion should be so assigned — say So per cent , or 
90 per cent , — and that the rest should be hlled b? open 
election This, however, was not regarded by some of the 
commumties as givmg them the guarantees they required 

The scheme proposed by the late Maulana Mu hamm ad 
Ah, a member of the Sub-Committee, that, as far as 
possible, no communal candidate should be elected unless 
he secured at least 40 per cent of the votes of his own 
commumty and at least 5 or 10 per cent acoordmg to 
arrangement, of the votes of the other oommuiu^, was 
also considered It was, however, pomted out that such 
a scheme necessarily mvolved the mamtenance of com- 
munal registers, and so was open to objections similar to 
those urged agamst separate electorates 

No claim for separate dectorates or for the reservation 
of seats in joint electorates was made on behalf of women 
who should continue to be eligible for dection on the same 
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foohng as men But, in order to familianse the pubhc 
mind with the idea of women taking an actiie part in 
political life and to secure their interim representation on 
the Legislature, it was urged that 5 per cent of the seats 
in the first three Councils should be reserted for women 
and It was suggested that thQr should be filled by co-option 
by the elected members \oting by proportional representa- 
tion 

There was general agreement with the recommendation 
of the (Prowncial Constitution) Committee that the repre- 
sentation on the Provincial E'vecutives of important 
minonty commnmties was a matter of the greatest practical 
importance for the successful working of the new con- 
stitution, and It was also agreed that, on the same grounds, 
Muhammadans should be represented on the Federal 
Executite On behalf of the smaller minontics a claim 
was put forward for their representation ather individually 
or coUectiiely, on the Provmaal and Federal Executives, 
or that, if this should be found impossible, m each Cabmet 
there should be a Minister specially charged with the dnty 
of protecting nunonty mterests The difficulty of working 
jomtly responsible Executii es under such a scheme as this 
was pomted out 

As regards the administration, it was agreed that 
recruitment to both Provincial and Central Services should 
he entrusted to Pubhc Service Commissioiis, with instruc- 
tions to reconcile the claims of the various communities 
to fair and adequate representation m the Pubhc Services, 
whilst providing for the maintenance of a proper standard 
of effiaency 

On bdialf of the British commercial conunum^ it was 
urged that a commercial treaty should be concluded 
between Great Britain and India, guaranteeing to the 
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Bnbsh mercantile community tradmg nghts m India equal 
to those enjoyed by Indian-botn subjects of His Majesty 
on the basis of reciprocal rights to be guaranteed to Indians 
in the United Kingdom It was agreed that the existing 
nghts of the European commumty m India in regard to 
cnmmal tnals should be mantamed 

The discussion in the Sub-Committee has enabled the 
Delegates to face the difficulties involved in the schemes 
put up, and though no general agreement has been reached, 
Its necessity has become more apparent than ever 

It has also been made dear that the Bntish Goiem- 
ment cannot, with any chance of agreement, impose upon 
the communities an electoral principle which, in some 
feature or other, would be met by them opposition It 
was therefore p la m that, failing an agreement, separate 
electorates with all their drawbacks and difficulties, would 
have to be retained as the basis of the electoral arrange- 
ments under the new constitution From this the question 
of proportions would arise Under these circumstances, 
the claims of the Depressed Classes will have to be 
considered adequately 

The Sub-Committee, therefore, recommend that the 
Conference should register an opmion that it was desirable 
that an agreement upon the claims made to it should be 
reached, and that the negotiations should be continued 
between the representatives concerned, with a request that 
the result of their efforts should be reported to those 
engaged m the next stage of these negotiations 

The Mmonties and Depressed Gasses were definite 
m their assertion that they could not consent to an; t- 
goiernmg constitution for India unless their demands 
were met in a reasonable manner 
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BURMA COMMnTEE. 

The Bnnna Sub-Comnuttee met on the 5th, 8th, and 
bth December, 1930 and am\ed at following conclusions 
The Sub-Committee ask His Majesty’s Government 
to make a pubhc announcement that the principle of sepa- 
ration IS accepted , and that the prospects of constitutional 
adiance towards responsible government held out to 
Burma as part of Bnhsh India will not be prejudiced by 
separation 


The Sub-Committee are of opimon that the legitimate 
mterests of Indian and other minorities must be safe- 
guarded They are not in a position to advise as to the 
partictilar form of protection these mterests require 
Tliev consider that when the details of the constitution 
of Burma are being discussed, the fullest opportunity should 
be giten to all mmonties and to the Government of India 
to represent their news and to state the nature and esent 
of the safeguards they consider necessary The Sub- 
Co'nmittee consider that adequate attention should be paid 
to the question of immigration of Indian Labour and that 
proiTsion should be made for the regulation of the condi- 
tions of both the work and life of the imrmgrants The 
SuD-Committee also espeaally stress the importance of 
there bemg no discrimination as regards Indians entermg 
Burma 


There must be a finanaal settlement between India 
ard Burma 


The questions are very diBBcult and technical, and the 
S 'b-Committee consid^ that they should be dealt with in 
the manner recommended by the Government of India 

The Sub-Committec also recommend that when the 
cv'e Ins been thoroughly explo'ed by the experts of the 
tvo CrtKc-nmtnte, the statements prepared by these 
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experts should be laid before the Standing Finance 
Committees of the Indian Legislative Assembly and the 
Burma Legislative Counal respectively, and that represen- 
tatives of these Committees should be associated with the 
experts in the proceedmgs of the Arbitral Board 

The Sub-Committee also endorse the view expressed 
by the Government of India m their Despatch regarding 
“the great desirability of adjusting the 

relations between the two countries in a spint of reason 
and mutual accommodation so as to avoid as far as possible 
the ill effects which might anse from so great a change in 
long estabhshed practice ” They venture to express the 
hope that all negotiations between the two Governments, 
whether in relation to the financial adjustment or to other 
matters, will be approached in this spint 

The Sub-Committee recognise that adequate arrange- 
ments must be made for the defence of Burma after 
separation, but feey consider that the precise nature of 
these arrangements must be deaded m the hght of expert 
mihtary opinion 

The Sub-Committee note the fact that arrangements 
for the taking over of the administration of subjects now’ 
classed as Central in the Devolution Rules must be made 
by the Government of Burma The Sub-Commiltce 
recommend that it should be considered whether, subject 
to the consent of the Government of India and on terms 
to be arranged, the Government of Burma should contmue 
to make use of certain scientific Services of the Goi em- 
inent of India 

The Sub-Committee express the hope that it may be 
found possible to conclude a favourable Trade Contention 
between India and Burma They believe that a Trade 
Contention would benefit both countries, and thcv think 
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It important that separation should cause a minimum 
disturbance of the close trade connections that exist 
between the two countnes 

N. W. F. PROVINCE COMMITTEE. 

The Xorth West Frontier Province Sub-Committee 
held meetings on the iSth and 30th December, 1530, and 
on the ist Januaiy, 1931 The Sub-Committee is un- 
animous m attachmg urgent importance to the need for 
reform m the North West Frontier Province It 
recommends that the five admimstered distncts diould 
cease to he as they are at present a centrally administered 
territory under the direct control of the Government of 
India, and that they should be given the status of a 
Governor’s province, subject to such adjustment of detail 
as local cttcumstances reqmre, and the extent of the 
AlUudia interests in the province necessitate 

Ctassificaiion of Provincial Subjects — The Sub- 
Committee recommends that, as m other Governors’ 
provinces, there should be a classification of provinaal 
subjects entrusted to the charge of the provincial govern- 
ment The precise discnramation of subjects between 
the Centre and the North West Frontier Province will 
require careful investigation, if necessaiy, by a specially 
constituted committee following broadly the lines of the 
classification m other provinces Subject to the findings 
of such a committee the sub-Committee contemplates that 
the charge of the ordinarv civil police in the five 
administered distncts excluding the frontier constabularj 
will mss to tlie provinaal gove-nmenl of these distncts, 
but 'n view m jiarticular of the close relation of the 
proMucL with matters of defence and foreign policy the 
t- I'Cmnitiec considers it essential that all matters of 
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AU-lEdia importance and all matters connected nith the 
control of the tnbal tracts, for instance, the frontier 
constabulary, frontier remissions and allowances, and 
strategic roads should be excluded from the pumew of 
the provincial government and classed as central subjects 
The broad pomt is that in matmg the dmdmg hue 
between central and provmaal subjects, regard would be 
had to the need for classifying as central certain subjects 
of All-India importance pecuhar to the present administra- 
tion of the Korth West Frontier Province, which could 
not properly be entrusted to the provincial legislature 

The ExecuUve , — The Sub-Committee recommends that 
the Executive should consist of the Governor assisted by 
the advice of two ministers drawn from the non-offiaal 
members of the legislature, at least one of whom shall be 
elected 

The Governor should also function as Agent to the 
Governor General for the control of the tnbal tracts, and 
the admmistration of central subjects pecubar to the Xortb 
^^est Frontier Provmce With these subjects, ance thev 
"nil be not provmaal but central subjects the ministers 
"nil have no concern The Sub-Committec considers it 
essential owing to the dose mter-relation between the 
trans-border tracts and the settled distncts and in order 
that AU-India mterests may be adequately secured that 
w addition to possessing all the powers vested in the 
Governor of a Governor’s provmce, the Governor of the 
^orth West Frontier Provmce should be the effective 
head of the Provmaal administration and should preside 
over the meehngs of his own cabmet 

The Legislattire — (i) A unicameral lemslahve Couial 
The Sub-Committee recommends that there should be se‘ 

"P for the five administered distncts a single-chamber 
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legislati\e Council uith power to pass legislation and \ote 
supply in regard to all subjects that mav be classed as 
promcial In addition the legislature should possess the 
usual powers of dehberation and of interpolation 

(u) The size of the legislature should be suited to the 
convenience of the constituencies The Sub-Committee 
contemplates a legislative Council with a probable total 
memberehip, elected and nominated, of not more than 
40 members 

(m) The Sub-Conmntte considers that the legislature 
should, for the present, be composed both of elected and 
of nominated members which shall not exceed 14 in 
a house of 40 , and of the nommated members not more 
than SIX to eight should be officials 

(u ) The Snb-Comnuttee suggests that the franchise in 
the Xorth West Frontier Province should be examined by 
the Franchise Committee to be set up to report on the 
franchise in all provinces _ 

(\) Subject to such recommendations as the Minorities 
Sub-Committee may make, this Sub-Committee considers 
that if Mushms are given weightage m provmces where 
thev are m minonty, the Hindus and Sikhs m the North 
West Frontier Province should be giicn weightage in the 
legislature of that province Their representation imght 
be three times the figure to which they would be entitled 
on a population basis 

The r inarcial SettlcmcnU — The Sub-Committee is 
satisfied from figures placed before it that on subjects 
which mav be expected to be classed as provinaal, the 
P'onree will show a hrge financial defiat It follows 
that the ji'ounnal government will require finanaal 
trom central (or federal) revenues The 
Com-.vue uggis's that there should be preliminary 
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expert investigation into the allocation of eicpenditure 
between central and provincial heads to supply the basis 
from which the financial subvention from central (or 
federal) revenues may be calculated The Sub-Committee 
apprehends that if the subvemon be open to debate 
annually in the central (or federal) legislature, the 
substance of provinaal autonomy m the North West 
Frontier Province may oe unpaired It suggests that the 
^ difficulty might be met by an agreed convention that each 
financial assignment should run undisturbed for a period 
of years 


FRANCHISE COMMITTEE. 

The Franchise Sub-Committee met on the 19th, 32nd, 
and 30th of December, 1930, and on the ist of Januar)', 

1931 

In their discussion of the franchise principles the 
Committee have found that they were closely connected 
with questions which more properly concern the composi- 
tion of the legislature, the nature of the constituencies, 
and the qualifications of candidates for election Those 
points have not been considered m the Sub-Committee as 
they fall outside its terms of reference but the Committee 
are of opmion that they should be further exammed smee 
the efficacy of any franchise system depends as much on 
these pomts as on the qualifications for the franchise 

Eatcnsioii of the franchise —Walo it was generally 
held that adult suffrage was tiie goal which should ulti- 
mately be attained, it was agreed that the basis of the 
franchise could forthmth be broadened and that a Iwge 
increase was desirable 

Some difference of opinion existed as to the extent to 
which tins was practicable in present arcurastanccs, aud 
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It was realised that the Sob-Conunittee had not the neces- 
sarj’ material to determine the precise linuts of the 
adAance The Statutory Connnission suggested such an 
increase in the number ol electors as would bring that 
number up to lo per cent of the total population Some 
of the members thought that an increase to 25 per cent, 
of the total population was immediately practicable 

The Comnuttee recommend that an eicpert Franchise 
Commision should be appointed with instrvctioDS to 
pronde for the immediate increase of the electorate so as 
lo enfranchise not less than 10 per cent of the total 
population and indeed a large number — ^but not more than 
IS par cent, of the total population — if that should, on a 
full in\ estigation, be found practicable and desirable 

The Committee recommended that, m addition to 
prondmg for this maeasc, the Commission should consider 
the mtroduction of a scheme by which all adults not 
entitled to a direct \ote would be grouped together in 
prunarr groups of about ao or m some other suitable 
ramucr, for the election of one representatiie member 
from each group who would be entitled to \otc in the 
Pronncial elections either in the same constituencies as 
the direct!} qualified loters or m separate constituenaes 
to he formed lor them 

ini/ormili 0/ qiialtficaitors hr the franchise —Tht 

Committee recommend that m any giien area the franchise 
q'lalificatiors should be the same for all communities , but 
thci ossire that the rranchi<« Commission in making their 
Iiroposals should bear in mind that the ideal si-stem would 
a< rca'b as possible giie each commuuit}’ a loting 
'‘r.agtl p'opo'iioinl to its rumbtrs and that the Com- 
'm"’on so contri 0 l^eir franchise system as to 

-Cl re this resjU "n *0 far as it may be pmcticable 




Cinrltc Cnplm mcl Maliatmn Gandlu m I/>ndon aud had just 
1 quitt and infomml cliat for twenty mmotes (Page 109) 
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PrapiHy giwh^ cotiw — The Committee consider 
there should be a property qualification for the franchise 
and that m this connexion the word "property” should be 
understood m its widest sense as mcludmg not only 
ownership of landed property but also the occupation of 
landed or house property or the receipt of mcome or wages 
whether m cash or kmd 

Educational qualification — ^The Committee are of 
opinion that the Franchise Commission should consider the 
possibihty of framing a smtable educational qualification 
as an additional qualification for the franchise 

Military service qualification — ^The Committee are 
agreed that the existing Mihtary Service qualification 
should be retained and recommend that the Franchise 
Commission should consider the extension of this quah- 
fication so as to include service in the Auxiliary and 
Temtonal Forces 

Special franchise qualification for ‘women — ^The Com- 
mittee observe that under the existmg franchise the 
number of women voters is mfimtesunal as compared with 
that of men No system of franchise can be considered 
as saUsfactoiy, or as hkely to lead to good government 
where such a great dispantv exists between the votmg 
strength of the two sexes The Committee do not 
anticipate that the recommendations they have already 
made will reduce this disparity, nor do they think that 
they prondc sufBaently for the enfranchisement of 
women Therefore the Committee agree that special 
qualifications should be prescribed for women but feel that 
there is not sufficient material to justify an attempt to 
formulate these speaal quahficabons The Committee 
recommend that the Franchise Commission should devote 
speaal attention to this question in the hght of all the 

17 
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evidence aiailable including the recommendations of the 
Statutorj Commission and the suggestion made m this 
Sub-Committee that the age limit mentioned in the 
proposals of the Statutory Commission should be lowered 
from 25 to 21 

The franchise for special conshtnencies — ^The Com- 
mittee are of opinion that the franchise quahfications for 
special constituencies depend essentially on the nature of 
those constituencies The Committee are not empowered 
to consider the latter point nor are in possession of 
information as to what special constituencies are contem- 
plated These questions reqmre examination by a 
competent body So far as the franchise aspect has been 
discussed in this Sub-Committee, a dmsion of opinion has 
shown Itself as to the dcsirabilitj- of permitting a \oter 
qualified m both a general and a special constituency to 
\otc in both 

I Than -and rural enfranchscmcnl — ^The Committee 
arc of opjnion that the Franchise Commission should 
endeetour so to adjust the franchise qualifications as to 
remoic in those areas where it may exist anj marked 
dispantj- in the operation of the franchise qualification in 
urban as compared with rural areas 

The rcsidctilial requirenienl — The Committee are of 
opinion that the residential qualification for the lote 
required bj the electoral rules of certain Proimces should 
lie abolished 

The hit ire clccloralc — ^Thc Committee consider it in- 
adnsa’iK to lay down am p'ogramme of automatic exten- 
s'ons 01 the fra-'chisc The Committee prefer that it 
^l o!il(l be left to cicli Provincial Legislature to csfciid its 
franrliiti. at its discretion after the lapse of 10 \ cars from 
the date of tuc inlrodiiction of the new Constitutions 
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Franchise for the Central or Federal Legtslature\^^^^ 
lorm of the Central or Federal Legislature has no^ - 
heen deaded and in these circumstances we do not find it 
possible to make any suggestions regardmg a suitable 
franchise system 

DEFENCE COMMITTEE 

The Sub-Comraittee met on the 7th, 9th, lath, and 
14th January, 1931, and submitted the following report 
The discussion in the Sub-Committee centred mainly 
round the question of Indianisation, and every aspect of 
this question received thorough attention It was un- 
animously agreed that in a matter of such importance as 
Defence, the utmost care was necessary in eicpressing 
opinions, and the Sub-Committee as a whole was verj' 
ansious not to create the impression that anyone m any 
w'ay or to any degree wanted to say anything that could 
even remotely tend to impenl the safety of the country or 
to weaken the strength of the Army It was in new of 
this general feeling that all sections of the Sub-Committee 
emphasized the importance of mamtauung the same 
standard of efl&ciency in framing as prevails now in 
England The Sub-Committee also recognised that in 
dealmg with the question of Defence it was not possible to 
overlook that a factor that must govern all considerations 
of the subject was the responsibihty of the Crown through 
the Comimttee of Imperial Defence, which body was 
ultimately responsible for examining all these problems 
It was realised that the responsibihty of the Committee 
of Impenal Defence was not somethmg that was special 
to India, but was common to the Empire as a whole 

Subject to the above matters of agreement, the general 
discussion regarding Indiamsation was on the following 
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lines Tne mjonfr of the Snb-Committee considered it 
imposahle for practical reasons to ky down any definite 
rate of Indianisatjon or anything of a precise character 
that might m any way embarrass those responsible for 
Defence and fetter the judgment or the discretion of the 
military anthonties Those that helo this view felt that 
the pnnaple of the Indianisation of ofscers of the Indian 
Army conld not be looked upon as merely a question, 
regarding tne efnaency of a smgle officer or group of 
officers, or even oi a single unit or group of units It 
was a pnnaple that to the majontr appeared to affect 
the Army as a whole It was in consequence the new of 
this large section of the Snb-Coaimittee that a highly 
technical question was involved on which the Snb* 
Committee was not qualified to express an oifimon. One 
secnon of the Sub-Committee, however, was in favour of 
a saong affirmabon to the effect that the complete 
Indianisabon of the officers in the Indian Army should 
take place within a specified penod, subject of coarse to 
tne reqmremenls of effiaency, and further subject to the 
provision of suitable candidates for recnataent as officers- 
in India Those members vho were of this opinion hdd 
lie ner that this was cot a techmeal queshon at all, but 
involved only pmctical coasiderabons The difference in 
these tvo views bang fundamental, tne S ib-Committee 
deadt-d to .nccrpo'ate ffiesc in its report, and the 
C},a<r’’sn furtner undertook that, when, in pursuance of 
the riso’jbons of tais Sab-Commitec, expert committees 
wt-e coj-ented, tcose expert Committees woJd as a 
rretter of cou-se trl e into consideration the p"ocecdiilgs 
o tret-io,:! Comir bees end in particular the p-oceedirgs 
o' the fill biw Reqi iremests Comeuttee of loji and the 
Cl— ir-ttcv en the Icdirnsution o: the Ird’an Amv o' 
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Subject to the above the Sub-Comnuttee amved at 
the following definite resolutions — 

(i) The Sub-Committee consider that with the 
development of the new political structure m India, the 
Defence of India must to an mcreasmg extent be the 
•wncem of the Indian people, and not of the''Bntish 
Government alone 

(a) In order to give practical effect to this principle, 
■they recommend — 

(a) That immediate steps be taken to mcrease subs- 
tantally the rate of Indianisation m the Indian Army to 
make it commensurate with the mmu object m view, 
havmg regard to all relevant considerations, such as the 
inamtenance of the requisite standard of efficiency 

(b) That in order to give effect to (a) a training 
college m India be established at the earhest possible 
moment, in order to tram candidates for commissions in 
■all arms of the Indian defence services This college 
■would also train prospective officers of the Indian State 
Forces Indian cadets should, however, contmue to be 
■eligible for admission as at present to Sandhurst, 
Woolwich, and Cranwell 

(a) That in order to avoid delay the Government 
ef India be mstructed to set up a Committee of Experts, 
both Bntish and Indian (includmg representatives of 
Indian States) to work out the details of the estabhshment 
of such a college 

(3) The Committee also recognise the great import- 
ance attached by Indian thought to the reducbon of the 
number of British troops in India to the lowest possible 
figure and consider that the question should form the 
•Subject of early expert mvestigation 
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A View was expressed that an addition should be made 
to these resolutions to the eSect that the Sub-Comnuttee 
recognized that no action should be taken so as to pre- 
judice m any way the power of the Crown to fulfil mihtaiy 
obhgations arising out of treaties with particular Indian 
States It was ruled, however, and accepted by the sub- 
committee that such a specific declaration was un- 
necessary , the Chairman giving an undertaking that 
neither this Sub-Committee nor any other Committee 
could m any way abrogate trea^ obligations and engage- 
ments that were m operation 

In agreeing to the foregoing recommendations the 
Committee were unanimous in their view that the declara- 
tion must not be taken as a mere pious expression of 
opinion, but that immediately the Conference was con- 
cluded, steps should be taken to deal effectively with the 
recommendations made 

The advisabihty of establishing a Mihtary Counal 
mcludmg representatives of the Indian States was agreed 
to 


SERVICES COMMITEE 

The Sub-Committee met on the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
i2th, and 13th of January, 1931, and submitted the 
following report 

Lxtsling members of ihc Services — In as much as the 
Goiemment of India Act and the rules made thereunder 
by the Secretary of State in Council guarantee certam 
rights and safeguards to members of the Services, dne 
provision should be made in the new constitution for the 
mamtenance of those rights and safeguards for all persons 
ivho hale been appointed before the nen constitution 
eomes into force 
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When the new constitution is drawn up suitable safe- 
guards for tlie payment of pensions {includmg family 
pensions) and provident funds, should be provided 

As It IS important that those responsible for the 
Workmg of the new constitution should not at its initiation 
be embarrassed by the economic waste and administrative 
difficulties which a change of staff on a large scale would 
entail, it is desirable to take such steps as are necessary 
to reassure esistmg members of the Services with the view 
that they may serve with loyalty and efficiency for their 
normal term 

To this end the Sub-Committee agreed that the right 
to retire on proportionate pension should be extended, but 
opmion was divided as to whether the extension should be 
for an unlimited term or for a definite penod of years, 
not exceedmg five years 

Future recruitment for the All-Indta Services — ^The 
sub-Committee recommend that for the Indian Civil and 
Indian Police Services recruitment should continue to be 
earned out on an All-India basis, but the majonty of the 
Committee are of opimon that recruitment for Judicial 
Officers should no longer be made m the Indian Civil 
Service The Indian Forest Service and the Irrigation 
Branch of the Indian Service of Engineers should be 
provinciahsed 

The recruiting and conirolhng authority for (lie future 
All-India Services — Since we are recommending that the 
Indian Forest Service and the Iirigabon Branch of the 
Imfian Service of Engineers should no longer be recruited 
on an All-India basis, we do not think it necessary to 
offer any special observations with regard to these two 
Services 

On the question whether we should record any recom- 
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mendation as to the desirabflitj' of sectmnj a continaance 
of the recnatment of a Enropean element in the Indian 
Civil Service and the Indian Pohce Service there was 
some divergence of opmion 

The majontr of the Snb-Comnuttee are of opinion 
that in the case of these two Services it is desirable that 
some recrmtment of Europeans should continne On the 
question of the ratio there is a difference of opinion, some 
holding that for the present recrmtment should continue on 
the hues kid down bv the Lee Commission, while others 
would prefer that the matter should be left for decision ny 
the future Government of India. 

■Whatever deasion may be reached as to ratio, the 
majonfy of the Sub-Committee hold tnat the recruiting and 
conroUing authority m the future should be the Govern- 
ment of India They would leave to that authority the 
decision of all questions such as conditions of recruitment, 
service, emoluments and control Those who take this 
new attach importance to complete control over the 
Semces bemg vested in the Central and Provincial 
Governments A minority of the Snb-Committee think 
that the recnntmg authority should be the Secretaiy of 
State, smce they hold that vntnout an ultimate ri^t of 
appeal to him and through him to the British Parhament, it 
will not be possible to secure recruits of the required type 
for the Bnbsh element m the Services Those who take 
this view consider that adequate control over the members 
of the Service can be secured to the Indian and Provindal 
Govemaients under the Devolution Rules 

There is one further observation we have to make 
Under this head In emstmg circumstances the Govem- 
muit of India can and does obtain oScers ffoct the 
ProvTnces to fill certain central appointments Under the 
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neft rcpome wc liopc that it will be found possible to 
■condiide arrangements between the Government of India 
and the Prowncial Governments so ns to secure the conb- 
nuance of this practice which has obnous advantages 

The Iitdtnn Medical Scmce . — Subject to paragraph i, 
tlie Sub-Committee are of opinion that m future there 
should be no avil branch of the Indian Medical Service , 
and that no civil appointments either under the Govern- 
ment of India or the Provincial Governments should m 
future be listed as being reserved for Europeans as such 

The Cml Medical Services should be recruited 
through the Public Sernce Commissions In Order to 
provide a war resen'c, a clause should be inserted in the 
contracts of scmce of a suffiaent number of officers that 
the>- shall undergo such military framing and render such 
military service as they may be called upon to do The 
•extra cost involved should be borne as an Army charge 

Further, the Governments and Pubhc Service Com- 
missions in India should bear in mind the requirements of 
the Army and the British offiaals in India and take steps 
"to recruit a fair and adequate number of European doctors 
to their respective Civil Medical Services, and should be 
prepared to pay such salaries as would brmg about this 
result 

It IS suggested that agreement might be reached 
between the Central Government and the Provmaal 
Governments whereby the latter in selectmg their 
European doctors might grant a preference to those 
members of the Indian Medical Service who have per- 
formed a penod of service with the Army The Committee 
contemplate that such members would sever their connex- 
ion with the Indian Medical Service durmg the term of 
their employment m the Provmaal Medical Service— 
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subject only to the acknowledgment of a claim by the 
Army authonties m time of emergency The practical 
details of any such arrangement would have to be a 
matter of agreement between the Army authonties and 
each Provincial Government 

Public Semice Commissions — (i) In every Province 
and m coimeRion with the Central Government a 
Statutory Pubhc Service Commission shall be appointed- 
by the Governor or Governor-General as the case may be 

(a) Kecruitment to the Public Services shall be made 
through such Commissions in such a way as to secure a fair 
and adequate representation to the vanons conunniuties 
consistently with considerations of efficiency and the 
possession of the necessary qualifications This part of 
the duties of the Pubhc Semce Commissions shall be 
subject m the case of Provinaal Commissions to periodical 
revnew by the Governor, and in the case of the Central 
Commission by the Governor-General, both of w’hom shall 
be empowered to issue any necessary instructions to secure 
the desired result 

The Governor shall, before considenng any appeal 
presented to him against any order of censure, of with- 
holding an mcrement or promobon, of reducbon to a 
lower post, of suspension, removal or dismissal, consult 
the Commission in regard to the order to be passed 
thereon 

(3) Members of the Public Semce Commissions shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the Crown and be 
removable by the Governor, in the case of a Provincial 
Commission, and by the Governor-General m the case of 
the Central Commission They shall, after ceasing to be 
members of a Commission, be mehgible for a period to be 
fiNed bv the Governor or Goiemor-General as the case 
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wa> 1)C for ftirllicr office under the Crown in India, e'seept 
that pertons « Iio Imv e been members of a Provincial Public 
SeiAice Commission shall be eligible for appointment as 
members of the Central Commission or of another Proinn- 
oal Commission, and siec versa. 

(■ 1 ) The Siib-Committcc recognise the special position 
of the jinglo-Indian community m respect of public 
'employment, and recommend that special consideration 
should ht giien to their claims for employment in the 
Services 

(s) There should be a statutory declaration that— 

(а) Ko person shall be under any disability for 

admission into any branch of the Public 
Services of the country merely by reason of 
community, caste, creed, or race 

(б) Meniberslnp of any community, caste, creed, 

or race shall not be a ground for promotion 
or supersession m any Public Services 

In making this recommendation the Sub-Committee- 
have particularly m mind the case of the Depressed 
Classes They desire that a generous policy be adopted 
in the matter of the employment of the Depressed Qasses 
in Public Service, and m particular recommend that the 
Eccruitmcnt to all Services, including the police, should be 
thrown open to them 

Iniernal Admtntsiraiton of the Police -Subject to the 
rccommcndabon which has already been made by the 
“Provmcial Constitution” Sub-Committee, that under the 
new constitution responsibihty for law and order should 
vested in the Provincial Governments, the question 
tvhether in consequence any special recommendation should 
made as to the internal administration of the Police 
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was left to this Sub-Committee The Committee haie given 
consideration to vanous suggestions made under this head 
Some members of the Sub-Committee think it undesirable to 
make anv recommendation which might be hdd to impinge 
upon the discretion of the future Provincial Governments 
Others, who consider that the control over the Police 
Forces at present secured to the Inspectors-General by 
statute should be preserved, advise that the Pohce Act 
of 1861 should not be subject to repeal or alteration by 
the Legislature without the prior consent of the Governor- 
General, and that the Pohce Acts of the Governments of 
Bombay, Bengal, and Madras should be mcluded m the 
category of Acts which should not be repealed or altered 
bv the Provinaal Legislature without the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General 

The Central Services —The Committee recommend 
that the Government of India should be the authority for 
recrmtment to the Services which are under the control 
of Ministers responsible to the Legislature As regards 
the Services under the control of the Governor-General, 
we do not feel called upon to make any recommendation 

SIND COMMIITEE 

The Sub-Committee sat on rath, 13th and i6th 
January, and submitted the following report — 

They consider that the racial and hngmstic differences 
between the mhabitants ot Smd and those of the Presi- 
dency of Bombay proper, the geographical isolation of 
Sind from Bombay, the difficulties of commumcation 
betueen the two, and the insistency with which separation 
has been advocated, provide an impressive case for the 
division of Smd from the Bombay Presidency and the 
■creation of a separate Provmdal Government there 
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They observe that the GovemmeBt of Bombay have 
pointed out certain administrative difficulties in the way 
of the separation of Sind, but they do not believe them to 
be insuperable 

They note that no detailed examination of the finan- 
cial consequences of separation has yet been made On 
the figures available to them they are unable to express 
an ppnuon on the financial aspects of the question 

The Sub-Committee with two dissentients (Dr Moonje 
and Saja Narendra Nath) are impressed by the strength 
of the arg;uments in favour of separation, and they have 
come to the conclusion that the pnnaple of separation 
should be accepted They therefore recommend that an 
expert Committee in India should examine carefully the 
probable revenue and expenditure of a separated Smd and 
‘be security of the debt on the Sukkur Barrage, and 
should also recommend an equitable adjustment of the 
financial commitments for which Smd may properly be 
considered liable If the mvesUgabon shows that separa- 
hon would leave the new Province with a deficit, the 
Sub-Committee think that the representatives of Smd 
should be adied to show satisfactorily how the deficit 
would be met before the new Province is set up 


PREMIER’S DECLARATION 

After a lengthy speech dehvered at the Plenary Session 
held on January ig, 1931 the Premier made the follomng 
declaration defining Bntish Policy in India, after whiM 
‘he Round Table Conference concluded its fiist stage 
The view of Has Majesty’s Government is that 
Ponsibihty for the Government of India should be 
npoa Legislatures, Central and Pronncial, mtb suen 
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prousions as mar be uccessarj to guarantee, during a 
penod of transition tbe obsenance of certain obbgations 
and to meet other spcaat arciunstances, and also inth 
such guarantees as are required by minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights 

In such statuton safeguards as mav be made for 
meeting tlie needs of the transitional penod, it will be a 
pnmarj concern of His Majesti'’s Go\emmcnt to see that 
the resen ed powers are so framed and exercised as not 
to prejudice the advance of India through the new consti* 
ti’tion to full responsibilitr for her own gmemment 

His Majesty’s Gotemment, whilst making this declara- 
tioa, IS aware that some of tbe conditions which are 
essential to the working of such a constitution as is con- 
templated, hare not been finally settled, but it believes 
that as the result of the work done here, thej have been 
brought to a point which encourages the hope that further 
negotiations, after tins declaration, will be sMcccssful 

Ills ^hJestv''s Government has taken note of the fact 
that the deliberations of the Coniercncc have proceeded on 
the bisis, accepted by all jiartacs, that the Central Govern- 
ment slio,iId be a Federation of all-India, embracing both 
the Indian S'aics and Bntish India in a bi-caireral Icgis- 
1 'turc The precise form end structure of the nev Federal 
GovcwTcnt must be dtterm.ncd after further di'ci.s'ion 
W'th the Pnnccs '■nd representa'ives of British India The 
range of subjerts to be committed to it wil! also require 
'I'tl:’’ discu'-on, because the Federal Government vill 
bavi at tbcntj o"!} in sich metiers concerning the States 
av V’!' b' ceded b' th«r Rtltrs m agrcc’^cnis made bv 
lb—, ca e''tfi-’g ia;o ret'emliou The CKnc'fion rd t’ c 
'V' lOi ’lit tdembon v ill -xpaT subject to tbe ba‘m 
f.'-c-i’c jj.j IP -c-’ard to ell natters ro' ccakd by men 
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lo the I'cderation their relations will be with the Crown 
acting through the agency of the Viceroy 

With a I,egislalurc constituted on a federal basis, His 
Majcbtj's Goveriimeut will be prepared to recognise the 
principle of the responsibility of the csecutnc to the 
Legislature 

Under existing conditions the subjects of Defence and 
Kvtemal Affairs will be resen-cd to the Goiernor-Guieral, 
and arrangements will be made to place in his hands the 
Itowers iiccessaiy for the administration of those '•uhjecls 
Moreoi cr, ns the Governor-General must, as a last resort, 
he able in an emcigencv to maiiitain the tranquility of 
the State, and must similarly he responsible for the olw- 
tance of the constitutional rights of Minorities, he must 
hi granted the necessary ixt'’ purpo 
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o: dnaLsa whicii Till have to 04 fitted into the constitn- 
t:o=ai stnctnre. 

The proTiaon of resesred powers is necessatv in the 
cxcmnsances and sozie srch reserraboa bus indeed been 
inadeatal to die development of most free consbtntions. 
Blit every care must be taken to prevent conditions arisicg' 
Thich Tin necessitate their use. It is, for instance, im- 
desirable that hSnisters should trust to the special xwtvers 
of the Governor-General a^ a means of avoiding re^wn- 
sibihbes Thich are properlr diem ora, thus defeating the 
development of responsible Govemment by bringing into 
use powers meant to he 13 reserve and in the background. 
Let there be no mistake about that. 

The Govern ors * Provinces w 31 be consdtctec on a 
basm of ndl responstbilitj- Their iCnistries Till be taken 
from the Legislature and wiii be joindr responsible to it 
The range of Provinaal subjects will be so defined as to 
give them the greatest pc®ible measure of Self-Govern- 
ment. The anthonfr of the Federal Government iviii be 
limited to provisions required to secure its admimstcatiaa 
of Federal subjects, and so disdiaige its respoasibiii^ tor 
subjects defined in the oonsStution as of all-Licia concern. 

There vill be reserved to the Govemior onlr that 
minhncm of special poTers which is required in order to 
secure, in escepdouai drccnstances, the preservation of 
tranquillity, and to gtaiantee the maintenance of rights- 
pmvidec by Statute for the Public Services and minorities 

Finally, His Majesty’s Government consdeis that the 
mstitntion in tae Provinces of responsible government 
"eamres both that tbe Legidatures should be enlarged and 
that they should based on a iuo"e hberal franchise. 

In ftarmrg the Ccnstitution His Majesty’s Government 
®»uacers that it win be its duty to insert provisoas 
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guaranteeing to the various mmonties, in addition to 
political representation, that differences of religion, race, 
sect or caste, shall not themselves constitute cine 
disabihties 

In the opinion of His Majesty’s Go\ eminent it is the 
duty of the communities to come to an agreement amongst 
themselves on the points raised by the Mmonties Sub- 
Committee but not settled there Dunng the continuing 
negotiations such an agreement ought to be reached and 
the Government will continue to render what good offices 
It can to help to secure that end, as it is anxious not only 
that no delay should take place m putting the new Cons- 
titution mto operation, but that it should start with the 
good will and confidence of all the communities concerned 

The vanous sub-Commitlees which hate been studiing 
the more important prinaplcs of a Constitution winch 
would meet Indian conditions have surveyed a consider- 
able part of the structure in detail and the still unsettled 
points have been advanced a good way to an agreement 
His ilajesty’s Government, however, in \jew of the 
character of the Conference and of the lunited time at its 
disposal in London, has deemed it advisable to suspend 
tts work at this pomt, so that Indian opimon may be 
consulted upon the work done, and expedients considered 
for overconung the difficulties which have been rai'ed 
His Majesty’s Government will consider, without dehy, 
» plan by which our co-operation mav be conUnucd so 
that the results of our completed work may be seen in a 
“cw Indian Constitution If, in the meantime, there is i 
^ssponse to the Viceroy’s appeal to those engaged at 
I'^csent m civil disobedience, and others wish to co- 
on the general lines of this declaration, steps mil 
“c taken to enlist their services 

i8 
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I must convey to \ou all on belialf of the Govern- 
ment Its hearty appreciation of the services you have 
rendered not only to India but to this country, by coming 
here and engaging m these personal negotiations Personal 
contact IS the best way of removing those unfortunate 
differences and misuuderstandmgs which too many people 
on both sides have been engendering between us in recent 
years A mutual understanding of mtenUon and difSculty, 
gamed under such condihons as have prevailed here, is 
by far the best way for discovering ways and means of 
settling differences and satisfying claims His 5Ia]est}'’s 
Government will strive to secure such an amount of agree- 
ment as will enable the new Constitution to be passed 
through the British Farhament and to be put mto opera- 
tion with the active good-will of the people of both 
countnes 



A ztew oj the First Hound Tabic Conference 
The table is not quite round but horse-shoe shaped 



CHAPTER VU 

SECOND ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE, 

The Second Round Table Conference met m London 
■on the 5th of September, 1931, to discuss the question of 
India’s constitutional advance The proceedmgs termi- 
nated after negotiations had been earned on for eleven 
■weeks, though the purpose for which it was convened was 
not accomphshed 

Durmg these days senous and at tunes animated 
■discussions took place in coimeiaon with the different 
comnuttees that were set up to faohtate the work of the 
Conference viz , the Federal Structure Committee, the 
Finance Committee, the Minonbes Committee, Defence 
and External Relations Committee etc Reports of these 
Committees were placed before the Conference at its 
plenary session 

These subsidiary Committees were hmited, by the 
very nature of them terms of reference, to giie their 
considered opiruon on particular issues, which naturally 
lacked co-ordination Confusion was made w’orse because 
the mam outhnes of such constitutional advance as the 
British Cabinet w'as prepared to concede were not indicated 
at the first sittmg of the plenary session bv the Premier 
This unusual silence on the part of the Premier about 
such a vital issue was a source of constant embarrassment 
to Mahatma Gandhi and other prominent Indian delegates 
who complained of this procedure of begmmng at the 
wTong end 

Mahatma Gandhi, who went to London as the sole 
representative of the Indian National Congress with a clear 
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to recant those portions in his speech where he appeared 
to question the truth of the position taken up by Gandhiji 

Another form of smister propaganda in certam 
interested quarters consisted m foisting the entire blame 
for the failure of the Second Round Table Conference on 
Mahatma Gandhi, who was accused of taking up an un- 
compronusuig attitude on some of the vital issues A 
little rejection will show that there is no basis for such 
aspersions Up to the last moment Mahatmaji repeatedly 
declared m unambiguous terms his readmess to explore all 
avenues to an honourable settlement of the important issues 
confronting the Conference Within a week of his parti- 
cipatjon in the Conference proceedings, Mahatmaji clearly 
saw through the game of the Bntish Government and 
sounded a note of warning that nothing would avail so 
long as the Government did not speak out its mmd on 
the all-important question of constitutional advance and 
likened the procedure adopted by the Government to 
■“putting the cart before the horse” Therefore, it becomes 
clear that Mahatmaji had chenshed no illusions ftom the 
begmning of the Conference session And if, even after 
all that, he stayed till the end, was it not proof positive 
that he was determined to leave no avenue of settlement 
unexplored? 

The real cause of the failure of the Conference must 
he sought elsewhere It lay m the disproportionate 
emphasis the Bntish delegation placed on a communal 
settlement After having approved of the selection of a 
number of extreme communahsts and sectarians as 
"delegates” and after having interpreted their partisan 
and even personal views as the voice of India, the 
members of the British Delegation raised the cry that it 
was impossible to build any constitutional superstructure 
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made absolutely dear m order to facilitate discussions at 
the Conference were the questions of responsibihty at the 
Centre, and the control of the Indian Legislature over the 
Army, Finance and Eirtemal Relations And it is exactly 
on these unportant questions that the Government could 
not be drawn into making any statement till at the last 
session of the Conference This procedure might have 
been suffiaent to hoodwink the world at large into behev- 
ing that the British Government were at last parleymg 
on equal terms with the representatives of the Indian 
people m the common attempt to hammer out a constitu- 
tion but It would not be very far wrong to say from a 
study of these tactics on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, that they did not mean business at all This (eelmg 
was voiced by Mahatmaji on more occasions than one He 
even went to the length of queshomng the good faith of 
the British Government in inducmg him to suspend the 
Dvil Disobedience campaign in India and then come all 
the way to London 

THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

The followmg is the text of Lord Sankey’s draft 
report presented to the Federal Structure Sub-Committec 
of the Second Roimd Table Conference . — 

The Committee’s task at the second session of the 
Conference was to continue their discussions at the point 
at which they were left by their report of rsth Janua"’ 
1931, and by the Pnme Munster’s Declaration of 19th 
January, and to endeavour, so far as possible, to fill in 
the outlines of the Federal Constitution for Greater India 
which W'as sketched in those documents 

In approaching this task the Committee hue been 
assisted by colleagues who did not share m their earlier 
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deliberatons In this connesioa it will oe remembered 
that, m iirtue of an agreement recorded in JIarch last 
the Indian National Congress decided to participate in 
their labours 

Since January last there has been much puoiic dis- 
cusKon of the constitunonal proposals which emerged 
from the last session of the conference The Cbmmittee 
resumed their deliberations with the knowledge of this 
pnbhc discussion, and with the connehon that it is in a 
Federation of prormces and States that the solution of 
the problem of India’s constitutional future is to be found 

A further esamination of the problem has confirmed 
them m the behei that by no other line of development 
can the ideal in new be fully reahsed For this purpose 
It 15 essental that the "India” of the future dionld 
mclude along with British India that "Indian India" 
which, if Burma is excluded, embraces nearly half of the 
area and nearly one-fourth of the population of the 
country— an area and population, moreover, which are not 
self-contamed and apart geographically or taaally, but are 
part and parcel of the counby’s fabnc : and its CDnsritn- 
boa must be drawn on hues which will provide a sahs- 
factoo' solubon for the problem of the existence side by 
side of future seU-goveming provinces and of States with 
widdy vaiymg pohties and different degrees of internal 
sovereignty whose fortunes are, and must continue to be, 
closdv interwoven 

The Committee rejoice to think that Princes, 
while naturally determined to mamtain their mtemal 
sovereignty, are prepared and indeed anxiots, to share 
with the British Indian Provinces in directmg the common 
affairs of India 

It will be easy for the constitutional purist, dting 
federal systems in widdy different countries, to point oat 
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alleges anomalies m the plan which the Committee have 
to propose to this great end but the Cpmmittee, as they 
stated in then: first report, are not dismayed by this 
reflexion Their proposals are the outcome of an anxious 
attempt to understand, to give full weight to and to 
-Teconale, different mterests 

The Committee have taken into account (a) the wide- 
•spread desire m India for constitutional advance (b) the 
natural desire of the Indian States to conserve their 
mtegnty , (c) the mdisputable claims of minorities to fair 
■treatment, (d) the obhgabons and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government, and (e) the necessity, paramount 
■at ail times but above all at a transitional period like the 
present, -when the economic foundation of the modem 
■world seemed weakened, of ensurmg the financial credit 
■and the stability of Government itself 

Without a spmt of compromise such diverging 
interests cannot be reconciled but compromise inevitably 
produces solutions which to some, if not to all, of the 
■parties may involve the sacnfice of principle 

If follows that in many cases many members of the 
•Committee would have preferred some solution other than 
that which appears as them joint recommendation But 
recognising that the basic aim of the Conference is, by the 
poohng of ideas and by the willingness to forego individual 
'desires for the common good to attain the greatest measure 
of agreement, above all recognismg that the time has 
■come for definite conclusions, the Committee 'are prepared 
to endorse the conclusions set out in this Report 

The Committee expressed the view in their previous 
Reports that the legislative organ of the Indian Federation 


Number of 
Ch&mbere 


should consist of tuo Chambers, 
which will be empowered to deal 
\nth fhe whole range of the acunties 
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of the Fedcraiioti, both ihoie which affect Bntish India 
onli , and those v hich alltci all I edtral terntorj In the 
course of their discussions preferences were expressed in 
some quarters for a unicameral leRi>-lature, on considera- 
tion alike of simphciti , elScienci and economy , while 
some members urged that, ha\ing regard to the nature of 
the matters to be dealt with by the Federation a single 
small federal chamber, which would adequateh reflect the 
news of the Goiemments of the constituent units would 
be the nght solution of the problem 

At a later stage again the Committee was placed iff 
possession of proposals which the\ hate not been able 
fullj to discuss but which clearly demand further consi- 
deration though the Committee fiillv realise that the adop- 
tion of either of these plans would imohe matcnal modi- 
fication of the framework hitherto contemplated 

One of these plans would subshttite for the Upper 
Chamber a small body consisting of nominated delegates 
of the Government of the federating units, which would 
have the right of initiating legislation and would be em- 
powered to exerase a suspensoiy 'eto over the measures 
passed by the elected Chamber This body would also 
have the nght to express its opimon upon all measures- 
of the Federal Go\ eminent before they were laid before 
the elected Chamber The authors of this plan also 
contemplate the possession by this body of certam advisorj 
functions in the administration sphere 

The second of these plans contemplates the confedera- 
tion of the States into a single collective bodv for the 
purpose of federating with the Bntish Indian provinces 
Its supporters would prefer a smgle Federal Chamber in 
which the representation of the Indian States collectively 
^ould be 50 per cent the representatives being selected. 
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by an electoral college conastmg of the federatea States 
as a whole In the event of a deciaon in faiour of a 
Oicameral legislature, 50 per cent of the seats m the Upper 
Uhamber would be reserved for the States, their representa- 
tion m the Lower Chamber being on population basis 

Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature 
IS to be bicameral a vanety of factors must be taken into 
_ account in determining the size of 

Chamhew Chambers Cogent theoretical 

arguments can be adduced (and nere 
It fact advanced by some delegates) in support of the view 
that for a country of the size and population of India, a 
figislature consisting of from 600 to 700 members of the 
Lower Chamber and from 400 to soo for the Upper, could 
not be regarded as excessive in size, and that smaller 
numbers would fail to give adequate representation to the 
many mterests uhich might reasonably claim a place in 
tt On the other hand arguments no less forcible were 
adduced m favour of the view that Chambers exceeding 
Mo and 250 respectively might prove ineffective organs of 
business We have given these divergent views the best 
consideration of which we are capable, and recommend as 
the result that the Chambers should consist, as near as 
may be, of aoo and 300 members respectively, in which 
the allotment of seats to the States should be in the pro- 
portion of 40 per cent (or approxunately So seats) in the 
Upper Chamber, and 33 t/srd per cent (or approximately 
100 seats) in the Lower 

This latter recommendation is, of course, based on the 
assumption that the whole body of the States will e\en- 
tually adhere to the Federation The view was strongly 
expressed that in the case of States not adhenng at the 
cutset, seats allotted to them as tte result of tnc 
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procedure contcniphlcd should rtiiiain unnllto pcrd- 
lUR their idherencc But it uns aM f-ccd that thi* 
might lead to a situation under ttliich States -idhern? 
at tin. outset should find their totd loting st'ength in the 
legislature so small as to he inconsistent uitii thtir po'-ition 
as representing one of the mam constitt.crt elements in 
the rederation Thus in the cicnt of the o'lgiual adher- 
ents not forming a suli'tantnl proportion, that is to sv', 
at least one half, of “Indian India”, some metnod should 
be devised bv fthicli their voting strength would be 
temporanU augmented pending the accession of other 
States But the whole Committee hope tbit the con- 
tingcncv which might necessitate such an augn.entatton 
will not arise 

In an> event difficulty might arise in regard to States 
•which are grouped for purpose of deputing a representa- 
tive, but It would be premature to attempt to suggest the 
best solution for such problems until the measure of 
adherence by 'grouped* States can be fairh accurately 
ascertained or foreseen The Committee accordingly 
content themselves with expressing the hope that the 
measure of adherence in each group will be sufficiently 
great to justify the filling of the seat allotted thereto by 
the nominations of the adhenng States Should the 
system of grouping be such as to admit of the allotment 
of two or more scats to one group, difficulties of this order 
would be more easy of solution 

The Committee recommend that the aoo members of 
the Upper House should be chosen in the mam to represent 
the component umts the provinces 
India and the States and 
that the representabves of the Bntish 
^dian provinces should be elected by the provincial 
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legislatures bj the single transferable vote Candidature 
for the Federal Legislature should not, of course, be 
restncted to members of a provincial legislature, though 
such persons should be eligible if otherwise qualified 
But no person should be a member of both a Provmaal 
and the Federal Legislature 

In the case of those States which secure mditidual 
representation, their representatives will be nominated by 
the Governments of the States In the case of those 
States, howeter (and there will necessarily be many such), 
to which separate individual representation cannot be 
accorded, the privilege of nomination will have to be 
shared in some manner which it will be easier to determme 
when the vanous groups have been constituted— a process 
ubich will, of course, entail a detailed survey of local and 
regional circumstances 

For the Lower Chamber the Committee consider that 
the selection of the British Indian representatives should 
be by election otherwise than through the agency either 
of the provincial legislature or of any easting local self- 
government bodies Most members consider that elecbon 
should be byl temtonal consUtuenaes consistmg of quah- 
fied voters who will cast their votes directly for the candi- 
date of them choice Others have advocated some method 
whereby some of the obvious difficulties which must con- 
front a candidate m canvassing and maintauung contact 
with so large an area as the average constituency will 
involve, may be obviated 


The actual framing of the constituenaes must neces- 
sanly depend largely upon the detailed arrangements to 
be made for the revision of the emst- 
franchise-a task which is to be 
undertaken by a Speaal Franchise 
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•Committee The Committee, therefore, recommend that 
this bodv should be charged also nith the dut> of making 
proposals for the constituencies to return the Bntish Indian 
members of the Loner Cnambcr of the Federal Legisla- 
ture, and that it should explore fully the alternatives of 
direct and indirect election indicated in the preceding 
paragraph in the bght of the practical conditions uhch 
mil be presented bj the size of the constituencies, their 
population and the proportion of the population to be 
enfranchised The area and population of Bntish India ex- 
cluding Burma being m round figures 800,000 square miles 
and 2S5 millions respectii el> , and the seats in the Loner 
Chamber aiailablc for representatives of that area on the 
Committee’s proposals being approximately 200, it foUoivs 
that the aieragc area of a constituency would be approxi- 
mately 4,000 square miles, and the aieragc population per 
seat some iK millions And while in many cases tlie ' 
former of these figures would obnonsly be reduced by the 
natural grouping of the population in urban areas, tne 
difficulties presented by electoral areas and populations ot 
this size would, of course, be accentuated by the existence 
of separate communal dectorates It may wdl be that 
while no difficulty will be expenenced in providing for 
(hrect election in urban areas, some metliod of indirect 
elechon may proie desirable for rural areas 

As regards the apporbonment of Bntish Indian seats 
m both Chambers to the Pronnees inter sc the Committee 
recognise that the population ratio, 
of which they were disposed to recom- 

» mend m their pre\ious Report as the 

guiding pnnaple, would not produce a sabsfactoiy result 
unless it were tempered by other considerations To take 
only one instance, it w ould immediately reduce the Bombaj 
Presidency, a province of great historical and commercial 
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importance, which has for many years enjoyed approxi- 
mately equal representation in the Central Legislature with 
the other two Presidencies and the United Provmces, to 
less than half the representation these latter will secure 

For the Upper Chamber which will represent m the 
mam the umts as such, the Committee think that the 
gmding prmciple should be a reasonable approximation to 
equahty of representation for each umt Absolute equa- 
lity, havmg regard to the great vanabon m size and 
populafaon between the Proimces would obviously be 
ineqmtable The problem is a difficult and complicated 
one mvolvmg the careful assessment of local factors which 
js beyond the competence of this Committee But the 
suggeshon has been made that a possible soluhon might, 
for example, be to assign to each of the Provinces which 
■exceed ao miUions m population, namely, Bengal, Madras, 
Bombay, the Umted Provmces, the Punjab and Bihar and 
Onssa, an equal number of seats, say 17, to the Central 
Provmces (if it mcluded Berar) and Assam, say 7 and 5 
•seats respechvdy to the North-West Fronber Provmces, 
2 seats , and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and Bntish 
Baluchistan, i seat each 

In the Lower Chamber, represenbng as it will 
jinmanly the populahon of the federated area, we consider 
that the distnbubon should tally as closely as possible 
with the populafaon rabo, but that some adjustment will be 
required in recognibon of the commercial importance of 
the Bombay Presidency and of the general importance m 
the body pohbc of the Punjab, which it will he generally 
conceded is not stnctly commensurate with its populafaon 
as compared mth that of other Provinces We suggest 
that this adjustment might be secured m the case of 
Bombay to some extent at all events by adequate weight- 
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age of the special representation which we have recom- 
mended for Indian and European commerce, and in the 
case of the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the 
rS seats which it would secure on the basis of its popula- 
tion Here again the Committee are not m a position to 
make a definite recommendation, but they take note of a 
suggesbon which has been made for the allotment to the 
Punjab and Bombay, and also to Bihar and Onssa of 26 
seats each , to Madras, Bengal and the Umted Provinces, 
of 32 seats each , to the Centeal Provinces, of 12 , to- 
Assam, of 7 , to the Xorth-West Fronber Province, of 3 , 
and to the four minor provinces of i each, by this measure 
secunng a distnhubon of the 200 seats which might be 
held to sabsfy reasonable claims without domg undue 
violence to the populabon basis 

The Committee recognise that this is primarily a 
matter for settlement among the Prmces themselves, but 
the representabves of other interests can hardly regard it 
as a matter of mdifference smce, until a satisfactory 
solubon IS found, the idea of federabon necessanly remains 
inchoate and an important factor in determimng the dea- 
sion of mdividual States as to adherence to the Federabon 
will be lacking In new of the admitted difficulbes of 
the quesbon the Committee are aninons to assist by 
friendly suggesUons towards the consummabon of an 
acceptable and generally accepted conclusion The Com- 
mittee are fully aware that the cffecbve establishment of 
federabon jiostulates the adherence of the major States 
and that the absence of even a few of the most important 
States, however many of the smallest might be included, 
would place the Federabon under grave disadvantages 
At the same time thej think that it is cssenbal that the 
States as a whole should secure representabon which will 




PlaytsC with Children 

Mahatma Gandhi cnjoMng himseli ^iith a fellow-passenger on 
his \\ay to I^ondon Troin the first day of tiie Toyage, 
he plavcd with the children, caressed the babies 
and johed with their parents (Page 8i) 
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commend itself to public opinion as generally reasonable 
and that it is hardly less important to satisfy, so far as 
may prove possible the claims of the small States than to 
provide adeQuate representation for those which cover 
large areas 

Two suggestions have been advanced m the course of 
the Committee’s discussions for the solution of this 
problem The first was that the matter should be 
entrusted to the Chamber of Pnnees, with such arrange- 
ments as would secure an adequate voice m its dehbera- 
tions to the small States, and to such States as are not 
represented in the Chamber at all The second, based 
on the behef that the inherent difficulties of the 
problem would prove such that the Princes— acting 
through whatever agency— would be unable to evolve a 
plan which would meet with general acceptance and 
satisfy all claims, and consequently that a procedure based 
upon the first suggestion would merely mvolve infructuous 
delay, was that the task of apportionment should be remit- 
ted to an impartial committee or tribunal on which the 
States themselves should not be given any representation, 
but before which they would be all mvited to urge their 
claims 

The Committee are not in a position, for reasons 
already stated, to make any definite recommendation as to 
the acceptance of either -of these suggestions but they 
consider that the best course would be to allow a period 
of tune, which should not, they think, extend beyond the 
end of March, 193a, within which the Prmces should be 
invited to arrive at a settlement on the understanding that, 
if within that period a settlement were not in fact secured, 
an impartial tribunal would be set up by His Jfascsty’s 
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GoAernment to adnse as to the detctmmatioii of the 
matter 

While the Committee remain of opmion that this 

qaestion must be left to the decision of the States, it cannot 

be contended that it is one of no con- 

St&tei' Repreienta. p^dgration as a whole 

nrei 

They note the assurance of certam 
indmdi’al members of the States’ Delegation that m those 
States w hich possess representative institutions and for w nich 
these members were m a position in speak, arrangements 
wtU be made which will give these bodies a \oice in the 
Rule'^’- selection The Committee as a whole are prepared 
to leal e this matter to the judgment of the States 

In their previous report the Committee recommended 
that special provision should be made m the Federal Degis- 
_ . , , . lature for the representation of the 

OpeciU In tyy pftt ~ 

Depressed classes, Indian Christians, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce and 
Labour We make no recommendation here relating to 
the first four of these interests since the deasion on this 
pomt IS one for the Jlmonbes Sub-Committee. 

But we affirm our previous recommendation tliat pro- 
ATSion should be made for the special representation of the 
landlord interest, of Commerce (European and Indian) and 
of Labour The number of these four interests and their 
apportionment amongst the vanous proiinces are questions 
which should be considered by the Franchise Committee 
as also IS the question of their method of election WTiere- 
ever possible the method should be election rather than 
nomination 

In the previous Report the suggestion was also made 
that the Governor-General should be empowered to 

Nommaied M^i nominate to each chamber a specified 

number of persons not exceeding 
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perhaps ten to represent the Crown After further con- 
sideration the Committee see no advantage to be gamed 
from pursuing this suggestion The persons appomted by 
the Governor-General to assist him m the administration 
of the Reserved portfolios will of course, play their part 
in the business of the legislature but it is not apparent 
how then task would be facilitated by the presence of a 
small bodj' of nommated members who, if they were non- 
officials would rarely possess any special or effective 
know'ledge of questions connected with the administration 
of the reserved departments, and whose votes would be 
too few to influence deasions 

K on the other hand these members were officials 
chosen for their knowledge of the subjects m the Governor- 
General’s charge the same difficulty would be eicpenenced 
as under the present regime of sparmg from their depart- 
mental duties for attendance m the legislature so consider- 
able a number of offiaals as the suggestion contemplates 
Moreover the votmg power which such offiaals would 
eserase would either be neghgible or also would tend to 
maintain an "offiaal bloc" which in the opmion of the 
majority of the Committee, would be out of place in the 
•conditions of the new' constitution 

On the other hand, while the Committee for the 
reasons given are not prepared to advocate the nomination 
of members m either Chamber to represent the Crown 
or Crown mterests, they are impressed with the desirabilitj' 
of secunng to the Federabon the semces m the Upper 
Chamber of men of the dder statesmen type witli an 
expenence of public affairs, both m the pohbcal sphere 
and outside it It may well be that men of this type w horn 
India would dehght to honour maj be unw'illmg, through 
the absence of provinaal influence or connemons to soliat 
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the sufcrages of provindal legislatures, or to promote their 
candidatures by identifying tnemselves mth particular 
political parties and the small chances of success at the 
polls, when party feeling runs high likely to be attained 
by men possessmg m the English phrase the cross-bench 
mind need not be emphasised Vet it nould be a grave 
loss to India if such men were excluded from her counsels 
The Committee are therefore of opinion that a small pro- 
portion of seats should be reserved m the Upper Chamber 
only for persons to be appomted by the Governor-General 
The Governor-General would, in making these appomt- 
ments, act as a general rule upon the adnce of his ilinister, 
though ue are disposed to think that, possibly by a con- 
stitutional convention, possibly by provision in the Con- 
stitution Act, two or three of the appomtments might be 
made on the Governor-General’s personal responsibihty 
In order to avoid any suggestion however, of an official 
bloc, the Committee are of opmion that no servmg official 
should be qualified to sit in the Upper Chamber as a 
nominated member. 


For the Lower Chamber in Bnbsh India the quahfica- 
frou for membership should be identical with, that for a 
voter, that is to say, any person whO' 
qualified as an elector for a con- 
stituency of a particular class should 
be quahfied also to stand for election by any constituencv 
of that class m the province 


But for candidates for the Senate certam addibonal 
quahfications should oe laid down Without attcmptmg 
to prescnbe these in detail — a task which would better be 
undertaken by the Franchise Committee — ^we consider that 
the existing rules regulating the qualification ol voters 
(and conscqcentlv of candidates) for the Council of S^ate 
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should be adopted as a model for candidates for the Upper 
Chamber except that the immmum age limit should be 
35 jeats 

It ■will be necessarj- also to prescribe the qualifications 
of I'oters in the special constituencies we have recom- 
mended to secure the representation in the Upper Chamber 
of Landlords, Commerce (European and Indian) and 
Labour , and— subject to the age limit just suggested— a 
person qualified as a voter m any of the special consti- 
tuencies should be qualified also as a candidate Whether, 
in the case of all or any of the special constituencies the 
present qualifications for voters for the Council of State 
could be adopted as they stand appears doubtful , but 
this we would leave for the consideration of the Franchise 
Committee 

The existing disqualifications for membership for the 
Indian Legislature appeal to us generally suitable for 
retention, though there was some difference of opinion as 
to those arising out of convictions for criminal offences 
and suggestions were made — ^which we regard as imprac- 
ticable — that a distinction should be drawn for this pur- 
pose between “political” and other offences, or between 
■offences involvmg moral turpitude and those which do 
not On the whole we regard a restnehon of this nature 
on the free choice of the elector as of little value as a 
means of ensuring probity of character in candidates, and 
we recommend that they should be abandoned At the 
same time we consider that the rules should be so framed 
as to disqualify from candidature any person who at the 
tune of an election is actually undergomg a sentence of 
imprisonment and who would consequently be unable, if 
returned, to fulfil his duties to the legislature and to his 
constituents 
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Although it viU clearly oe impossible to secure 
uniformity of qualification m British India and the States, 
we think it of great importance that there should be 
aosolute uniformity in the matter of disquahfications 
These should therefore be embodied in the Constitntioa 
and should apply to all candidates ahke 

The Committee consider that following common prac- 
tice in tne Empire, the Indian Constitution should pronde 
for an oath of allegiance to be taken 
Oath Cf AUtpance. manbers of the Federal Legis- 
lature on assumption of their seats Th^ do not suggest 
a definite formula at this stage, but its terms will require 
careful consideration 

As will appear from the Committee’s previous Report, 
this important question was discussed for the first tune 
in the Committee’s present session. 

careful consideration we bate 
now given to the matter has led us 
to the new that nothing should be done in the new 
Constitution which would hate the effect of placing either 
Chamber of the Federal Legislature m a position of legal 
subordination to the other It would be a misconception 
of the aims which wc hate in new to regard either 
Chamber as a drag or impediment on the activities of the 
otner , in our new the tvo Chambers will be comple- 
menta’T to each other, each representing somewhat 
difcrcnt, but, ve hope, not antagonistic, aspects of the 
Federation as a whole .Absolute equably between the two 
Chambers of a bicameral legisbture is no doebt unattain- 
abte and if it were attainable, might well result ir 
perpetual deadlock , and thee is no less doubt, the provu- 
siocs o' the constitution notwitnstandicg, the evolution of 
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political development will inevitably result in the course 
of tune in placing the centre of gravity in one Chamber 

But so far as the letter of the Constitution is concerned 
we consider that subject to the consideration shortly to 
be mentioned, there would be no 
justification for endowing one 
Chamber at the outset with powers 
which are demed to the other We accordingly recommend 
that while the Constitution should provide that, subject 
to the special provisions to be referred to later, no Bill 
should become law until it is assented to by both Chambers, 
It should contain no provisions which would disable either 
Chamber from mitiatmg, amending or rejecting any BiU, 
whatever its character The pnnciple of equality also 
appears to us to demand that the Government should be 
entitled to test the opimon of the other Chamber if one 
Chamber has seen fit to reject a Government Bill and that 
m the event of its passage by the second Chamber it 
should be treated as a Bill mitiated m that Chamber and 
taken again to the first 

In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a Bill 
which has been passed by the other or of its acceptance 
by cither in a form to uhidi the 
Joint Seidonc Other Will not agree, we recommend 
that subject to certain conditions whicli should be set out 
m the Conshtutiou, the Govemor-Gcueral should have 
power either after the lapse of a specified penod or, in 
cases of urgency, at once, to secure the adjustment of tlic 
difference of opimon by summoning a Joint Session 

We see no reason why the principle of equality of 
powers should not extend also to the voting of supply 
The supply required by the Federal Government will be 
required for the common purposes of Federation (or for 
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the conunon purposes of British India) and there is, in 
our new, no logical reason which could be adduced ui 
favour of depnnng the representatives of the Federal 
units m the Senate of a voice m the appropriation of the 
revenues, the responsibih^ of raising which they will 
share equally with the members of the lower chamber 

We propose therefore that the annual estimates of 
the revenue and expenditure of the Federal Government 
(which, as we propose elsewhere, should be contamed 
m a single Budget statement covermg both Federal 
and Central Revenue and expenditure) should be 
laid simultaneously before both Chambers and that the 
Government’s Demands for Grants should be debated and 
voted upon by each Chamber, the debate m the second 
Chamber taking place upon the Demands as amended by 
the first In the event of a difference in view between the 
two Chambers as to the amount to be granted under any 
Demand, we recommend that the difference should be 
resolved by an immediate Joint Session of both Chambers, ‘ 
the decisive vote bong that of a simple majonCr The 
Demands would of course, be so arranged as to separate 
■expenditure required for Federal purposes from that 
required for Central purposes, so that the latter nught 
stand referred to a Standmg Committee of the British 
Indian members of both Chambers 


The Committee did not find time during the first 


Federal Fmaxice 


session of the Conference to consider 
the subject of "Federal Fmance,” 


ft Inch may be summanlv desenbed as the question of the 


■apportionment of financial resources and obhgations 
between the Federation and the Units On taking up this 
■subject the Committee found it desirable to remit it for 
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"examination by a Sub-Committee over which Lord Peel 
presided 

The Report of this Sub-Committee was m effect 
unammous Little cntiasm was directed to this mam 
features and the Committee accept the principles contamed 
m It as a smtable basis on which to draft this part of the 
Constitution 

The Committee were however, not satisfied with the 
proposals m Lord Peel’s Report for a review of the problem 
by Expert Committees Fear was widely expressed that 
■these might, by recommending principles at variance with 
those upon which the Conference was agreed, tend to undo 
work already accomphshed, and further, that the procedure 
suggested might cause unnecessary and perhaps dangerous 
delay m setthng vanous pomts which had an important 
beating on the character of the new Federation The 
Committee accordingly consider that the suggested proce- 
dure should be revised m the manner described below 

No change need be made as regards the second of the 
two Committees except that it should hai'e no connexion 
with the other Committees It should be noted that, of 
the matters withm he purview of this “States” Committee, 
it IS only in respect of those dealt with m Lord Peel s 
Report that it is essential to reach a settlement before the 
Act setting up the Federation comes into operation 

In place of the first Committee recommended m Lord 
Peel’s Report there should, as earlv 
'Tact finding" ^ possible, be appomted in India a 
committee “fact-finding” Committee consisting 

-of officials familiar wnth questions of finance indndmg 
States finance Without elaborating terms of reference the 
functions of this Committee may be sketched as follows 
(a) To investigate the divisioa of pension charges 
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(bj To m\ cstigatc cla«sificatioa 01 prt-Ftderation deut 
as contemplated in Lord Peel’s Reijort 

(c) To calculate the effect on the Pro.mccs of la-ious 
possible methods (of ishicli there arc onii a fen to be 
considered) of allocating ilie proceeds of income-tax to the 
Provinces 

(d) To give an estimate of the probable financial posi- 
tion of the Federadon in its earli \ ears under the scheme 
proposed in Lord Peel’s Report indicating intfr aha the 
probable results of federalising corporation tax, commercial 
stamps, tobacco, excise, or other possible national excises 

Of these (d) is the most important. 

It nas pointed out that (b) had no reference to the 
investigadon of any claim as had been raised by the 
Congress, that habilit}’ for a portion of the public debt 
of India ought to be undertaken by the United Kingdom 

The facts and estunates required from the Committee 
desenbed in the preceding paragraph should not take long 
to produce There mil remain to be decided, in the hght 
of them, certain questions as, for example— 

(l) The exact detailed form of the hst of Federal taxes 
(within the general frame-work laid down by Lord Peel’s 
Report) in particular a final deasion will bare to be- 
taken about Corporation tax and specific Federal exdses 

(u) The initial amount of the contributions from the 
Provmces and the prease penod mthin which these and 
the States’ contnbutions are to be wiped out 

(m) The exact method according to which income-tax 
is to be returned to the Provmces 

There will also be one or two other pomts left doubt- 
ful by Lord Peel's Committee which will fall for decision. 
It will be necessary to dense a procedure for discussion 
und settlement of the outstanding matters 
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It may be that m other fields pomts of substance 
^ Federation will also lemain for settle- 

tnent after this session of the Conference It might thus 
^ove convenient to use a common machinery for their 
disposal It IS accordingly agreed that this question of 
procedure should be postponed to a later stage 


The necessity for the establishment of a Federal Court 

The Federal Court common ground among all 

. ^ members of the Committee, and such 

dferences of opinion as manifested themselves were con- 
cOTad for the most part with matters of detail rather than 
of prmciple It was recognised by all that a Federal Court 
was required both to interpret the Constitution and to 
safeguard it, to prevent encroachment by one federal organ 
upon the sphere of another, and to guarantee the integnty 
of the compact between the various federating units out of 
which the Federation itself has sprung 


The first question which the Committee considered was 
the nature of the Court's junsdiction, and it was generally 
sscecd that this junsdiction must be both onginal and 

appellate 


The Court ought, in the opinion of the Committee, 
to have an esclusive original junsdiction in the case of 
disputes ansing between tlie Federahon and a State or a 
Province, or between two States, tivo Provinces, or a State 
and a Provmce The Committee are of opinion that dis- 
putes between umts of the Federahon could not appro- 
pnately be brought before the High Court of anv one of 
them and that a junsdichon of the kmd ought rather to 
be entrusted to a tnbnnal which is an organ of the Federa- 
tion as a whole It would seem to follow that the Court 
should have seism of jushciable disputes of eien- bnd 
between the Federahon and a Promnce or between two’ 
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Pro^TJices and not only disputes of a stnctly constitutional 
nature, but that m the case of disputes between the Federal 
Goi eminent and a State, between a State and a Province, 
-or oetneen tvio States, the dispute must necessarily be 
one ansing m the federal sphere smce otherwise the juris- 
diction would extend beyond the limits of the treaties of 
session which the States mil have made with the Crown 
before entering the Federation The Committee are dis- 
posed to tbiik that decisions by the Court given in the 
exerase of this original jurisdiction should ordinarily be 
appealable to a Full Bench of tie Court 

In the case of disputes arising between a private person 
and the Federation or one of lie federal units tie Com- 
mittee see no reason why these should not come in the first 
msfance before the appropnate Provinmal or State Court, 
mth an ultimate nght of appeal to the Federal Court, since 
It would obviously be oppressive to compel a private dtaen 
nho had a gnevance howeier small, against (sav) bis 
Pronnaal Government, to resort exclusively to Delhi, or 
wherever the seat of the Federal Court may be, for the 
purpose of obtaining justice In this case also, however, 
whatever nght of suit against a State in its onn courts is 
accorded to a atiren of that State, must even m a dispute 
arising in the Federal sphere be regulated by the laws of 
that State, though the atizen who is given a nght of suit 
by the State law could not be depmed of his nght of 
access in the Federal Court by way of appeal whatev’er 
form that appeal may take In this connexion the Com- 
mittee dreu attention to the need of investing both 
Pronnees and States with a juristic personality for the 
purpose of enabling them to become parties to htigation in 
their own nght The Committee understand that at the 
present time no action lies against a Provmce of Bntish 
India as such, and that no action can be brought against 
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an Indian Prince in a Bntidi Indian Conrt save under 
very special condihons On the other hand the Comnuttee 
are informed that m some of the States provision has 
already been made whereby proceedings can be taken 
against the State in its corporate capaaty as distinguished 
from the mler of the State himself The subject wiU 
require to be further examined 

The Federal Court ought, also, in the opunon of the 
Committee to have an exclusive appellate junsdiehoa from 
every High Court and from the final Court in eveiy State, 
m all matters m tvhich a question of the interpretation of 
the Constitution (using that expression in its broadest 
sense) is involved A certain difference of opinion on 
questions of method has, however, to be recorded The 
suggestion was made that some plan might be devised 
whereby anyone desiring to challenge the conshtnuonal 
lahdity of 3 law passed by the Federal or a Proviocial 
I<egislature conld obtam a legal decision on the matter 
at an early date after the passmg of the Act, and that this 
night be done by means of a declaratory suit to which 
some pubhc officer would for obvious reason be a necessary 
party The advantages of some such procedure are 
manifest, and the subject desoves further examination 
Assmrung however that legal proceedings of this kind are 
found possible the Committee think it right that they 
should be confined to the Federal Court alone, at any 
rate where the vahdity of a Federal law is in issue tnoug 
there was a difference of opinion upon the question 
whether in the case of a ProvinciBl or State law the pro- 
ceedings might not be permitted in the first instanw in 
ffie appropriate Hi gh Court or State Court 'Where how- 
ever a consMubonal issue emerges in the course 0 am 
ordinati- htigabon the tribunal which may hare smsm 
of the case should hare junsdiction to decide it, subject 
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aUw}'® to an ultimate nght of appeal from the State Court 
or High Court (if the case gets so far) to the Federal 
Court 

The form which the appeal should take might be left 
to be dealt with by Rules of Court, but, whatever form or 
forms are adopted, the Committee are clearly of opinion 
tnat there must be an ultimate appeal as of nght to the 
Federal Court on anv constitutional issue Their attention 
was drawn to a len- conienient procedure at present 
existing in Bntish India whereby when a question of title 
IS raised in a Rei enue Court, a case can be stated on that 
point onl} for the opinion of the Cinl Court, proceedings 
m the Revenue Court being suspended until the decision 
of tile Cinl Court is guen , and they think that the possi- 
bility of adopting a procedure of this bnd might well be 
explored Thet understand m particular that a procedure 
on these lines would be the procedure most acceptable to 
the States The Committee are howetcr impressed with 
the need for discouraging excessive litigation, and recom- 
mend therefore that no appeal should he to the Federal 
Court, unless the constitutional point at issue has been 
clearly raised in the Court below 

The suggestion that the Federal Court should for 
Itde'al purposes be imested with some kund of adnsorj 
jurisdiction such as that conferred on the Privj Counul 
M Stetion 4 of tfie Judicial Committee Act ZS33, met with 
gfer.n apjjroial. and the Committee adopt the suggestion 
*■ Djtr' ") re'iiin conditions In the first jilace thev arc 
char tint die nght to refer matters to the Court for an 
adnsorj- opinion must be seated cxclusiielj in tlie 
CKutrro'-CTCi.cnl, acting no doibt in tjic normal case on 
I Ministers’ adnee , and secondly, tbej flunk that no 
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■queshon relating to a State ought to be referred mthout 
the consent of that State 

The Committee are of opinion that an appeal should 
not he from Federal Court to the 
Council except by leave of the 
Court itself, though the right of any 
person to petition the Crown for special leave to appeal, 
and the nght of the Crown to grant such leave would, of 
course, be preserved There would therefore be no nght 
of appeal to the Pnvy Council direct from a High Court 
in any case where an appeal lay to the Federal Court 
The Committee desire to emphasise here, in order to pre- 
vent any misunderstanding, that any nght of appeal from 
the State Courts to the Federal Court and thence to the 
Pnvy Couneil lu constitutional matters will be founded 
upon the consent of the Pnnees themselves as expressed in 
flic treaties of cession into which they will enter with the 
Crown as a condition precedent to their entry into the 
federation There can be no question of any assumption 
liy Parhament or by the Crown of a right to subject the 
■States to an appellate jurisdiction otherwise than iiith 
then full consent and approval 

It will be necessary to provide that Federal, State and 
Provmcial autlionties shall accept judgments of the Court 
es binding upon themselves when they are parties to a 
dispute before it, and ■will also enforce the judgments of 
the Court within their respective temtones It will also 
be necessary to provide that every Provincial and State 
Court shall recogmse as binding upon it all judgments of 
the Federal Court 

The Committee think that the Court should be createa, 
■and its composition and jurisdiction defined, bv the Con- 
■shtution Act Itself They are of opmion that it should 
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consist of a Chief Justice and a fixed maximum number 
of piusne Judges, who would be appointed by the Crown, 
would hold office during good behaviour, would retire at 
the age of 65, and would be removable before the age onlv 
on an address passed by both Houses of the Legislature 
and moved with the fiat of the Federal Adv ocate-General 
The question of the salanes and pensions of the Judges is 
a dehcate one The Committee are clear that the salanes, 
at whatever figure they maj be fixed, should be non- 
votable and incapable of reduction dunng a Judge's term 
of ofiace, and it would be a convenience if the salanes 
could be fixed by the Constitution Act, or in accordance 
with some machinery provided bv that Act The Com- 
mittee have no desire to suggest any extravagant figure 
but they are bound to face facts, and they realise that in 
the absence of adequate salanes it is m the highest degree 
unlikely that the Federation will ever secure the services 
of the Judges of the standing and quah^- required They 
suggest that the matter might be referred to a small 
Committee for mvestigabon and report at a reasonably 
early date With regard to the qualifications of the 
Federal Court Judges, the Committee suggest that any 
hamster or advocate of rs years’ standing and any person 
who has been a Judge of a High Court or State Court for 
not less than three years should be ehgible for appomt- 
ment 

The seat of the Court should be at Delhi, but power 
should be given to the Chief Justice, with the consent of 

Seat of the Conn. Govemor-General, to appoint 

other places for the sittings of the 
Court as occasion may require The Court must also have 
^wer to make Rules of the Court regulating its procedure 
These Rules should after approval by the Governor- 
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General have statutory force; The ^wCT'‘iolivgalate the 
procedure of the Court,^ould include' a* jjower.'th.jnakc 
rales enabling the C^,(!o^t in more than obc'div&ions 
If necessary The ^pointment of the stafi of tltetCojirt 
should be vested in^e^hi^pu^ljep) Vtmg ofi thp adVce 
of the Public Served Commission, .^ut the njii^beu'and 
salaries of the staff ^ust'of course be subject to tl^"* prior 
approval of the Goveenor-GeneraT ,< / _ , • 

A strong opinion was ^^jaidiCommittee that 

the tune had come for the creation of a Supreme Court for 
Snprtme c Bntish India to which an appeal 

"fchA hdia should lie from all provincial High 
Courts in substitution for a direct 
appeal to the Pnvy Council Appeals from the Court 
Would he with the Pniy Connell only with the leaie of 
“le Court or by speaal leave The creation of such a 
Court is in the natural course of evolution and the Com- 
mittee adopt the suggestion in pnnaple A difference of 
opinion, however manifested itself on the method nhercbj 
mich a Court should be brought into existence There 
a strong body of opmion amongst the Bntisli Indian 
delegates to the effect that the Federal Court should be 
imested ivith this further jurisdiction the proposal being 
mat the Court should sit in two divisions, one dealing mth 
”oderaI matters and the other with appeals on all other 
matters from the Proimcial High Courts Other members 
fhe Committee, and generallv speaking the States' 
mprescntatives dissented from the nci\ and were of the 
opimon that there should be a separate Supreme Court 
Bnbsh India on the ground that the Federal Court 
Mould be an all-India Court, while the Supreme Court’s 
mtjsdiction would be confined to British India , the irn's 
'>f work with wludi it would have to cope would obscure 
“s true functions as a Federal Court, and to that extent 


20 
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detract from its position and dignity as a Federd organ. 
It IS no doubt the case that manv more appeals wonld be 
taken to a Supreme Court situate in India flian are at 
present taken to the Pnvy Council, and the Committee 
appreciate the force of this objection But there ivould be 
no difficult m reducing the appeals to a reasonable 
number by imposmg more stringent resbicbons upon the 
nght of appeal The Committee n-ould deprecate the 
imposition on the finances of India of the cost of two 
separate Courts if this can possibly be avoided, and cannot 
disregard the possibihty of conflicts between them There 
is lastly at no time m any country a superfluity of the 
highest judicial talent, and the truer pohcy appears to 
them to be to concentrate rather than to dissipate judicial 
strength 

A question of lety real difficulty remains to be 
considered viz , whether the Constitution Act itself should 
establish a Supreme Court now or whether power should 
be given to the Federal Legislature to establish it mther 
as a separate institution or by conferring general appellate 
jurisdiction on the Federal Court as and when it maj 
think proper so to do The Committee are impressed with 
the need for proceedmg cautiously m this matter but it 
was urged on them that the opportumty should not be lost 
of settmg once and for all the general outhnes of Supreme 
Court scheme The establishment of a Supreme Court, 
and the defimtion of appellate jurisdiction are, they think, 
essentially matters for the Constitution Act and it appears 
to them that ra the arcumstances it mav be advisable to 
take a middle course They recommend therefore that 
the Constitution Act should presenbe the junsdiction and 
functions of the Supreme Court aud that the Federal 
Legislature should be given the power to adopt these 
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provisions of the Constitutioii Act m the future, if it 
should thinli fit to do so The Committee recommend this 
method on several grounds In the first place, the estab- 
ishment of the Court would in anj' event requue a large 
increase in the judiaaiy and in their view it should be 
left to the Federal Legislature of the future to deade 
whether the additional expense should be mcurred or not 
Secondly, the whole subject is one which requues much 
expert examination and it may be desuable that expen- 
ence should first be gained m the uorking of the Federal 
Court in Its more restncted jurisdiction Thirdly, the 
functions of the Federal Court will be of such great 
importance, especially in the early days of the Federation 
that in the opimon of the Committee it uould be unwise 
to run the nsfe of either overburdenmg it prematurely 
with uork or of weakening its position by setting up m 
another sphere a Court which might be regarded as a rival 

A proposal to invest the Supreme Court above des- 
cribed with jurisdiction to act as a Court of cmnmal appeal 
for the whole of Bntish India also found a certain measure 
of support It IS dear that even if a right of appeal to 
• this Court in the graver cnininal cases were given, the 
work of the Court, and therefore the number of Judges, 
would be enormously increased The Committee had not 
•the tune at then disposal to enter mto a dose exanunation 
of the question whether in pnnaple a Court of Cnmmal 
Appeal for the whole of British Bidia is desirable, and 
they do not feel thdnsdies able to express any opinion 
upon the matter, though they recognise its great import- 
ance For the same reason that they hesitate to 
recommend the immediate estabhshment by the Constitu- 
tion itself of a Supreme Court for appeals in diil 
matters from the High Courts of British India 
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they are usable to recommend the immediate establish- 
ment of a Court of Cnmmal Appeal This matter is one 
which in them opinion must be left to the future Federal 
Legislature to consider and if that legislature should be 
of opinion that such a Court is required there will be no 
dificultjr, if It should be thought desirable, in iniesting 
the Federal Court, or the separate Supreme Court as the 
case may be, with the necessary additional jurisdiction. 
But the Committee cannot refram from a word of warning 
It appears to them probable that a Court invested mth the- 
\anous jurisdictions which were suggested in the course 
of the Committee's discussions would have to consist of 
probably as many as twenty or thirfy Judges, and m all 
likelihood of many more 

The subject of the Provincial High Courts m Bntisb 
India was also touched upon m the course of the Com- 
. mittee’s discussions, and they think 

rora^^^High record their views on one 

or two pomts of importance connec- 
ted with this subject In the first place the Committee 
are of opimon that High Court Judges should continue 
to be appomted by the Crown Secondly, they think that 
the e a sti n g law which requites certain proportions of 
each High Court Bench to be barristers or members of the 
Indian Civil Serace should cease to have effect, though 
they would ma in tain the easting qualifications for appoint- 
ment to the Bench ; and they recommend that the office 
of the Chief Justice should be thrown open to any Puisne 
Judge or any person qualified to be appointed a Puisne 
Judge The practice of appointing temporary additional 
Judges ought m the opinion of the Committee, to be dis- 
continued 
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FEDERAL FINANCE. 

r ollcvinf: ret><<rl of llic I'cileral Finance Sub-Cont- 
miller 71 as stibmiKcd by Lord Peel to the Federal Slntclwe 
tommillct for its disaittipns — 

In considcniifr the pnnaplcs upon winch the general 
financial scheme for the new rcderation should be framed, 
uc arc necessarily at a disadvantage 
""iireSl'em^ because It IS impossible for us, with 
the time at our disposal, to make 
e\tn tentative estimates of the probable revenue and 
Okpcnditure of the Federation and its constituent Units 
Any theoretical scheme for the division of resources and 
obligations should before being embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, be put to the test of a careful examination of its 
probable results by some body which is fully equipped for 
the task \Vc accordingly recommend that, iiith the least 
possible delai after the conclusion of the present Session 
of this Conference, an Expert Committee should be consti- 
tuted for the purpose of working out in detail a financial 
scheme for the Federation, taking as its startng-pomt the 
general proposals contained m our Report (subject, of 
course, to their acceptance by the Federal Structure Com- 
mittee and the Conference) The Expert Committee must 
have for its gtudance some general principles of the kind 
set out below , but it should be free to make altemabve 
suggestions if, on closer examination of the facts, a prob- 
ability is disclosed that any general principle laid down 
by us ivould, in practice prove unworkable In addition 
to the Committee’s duty of frammg a general scheme, 
there are also many specific points, some of which we 
mention below, on which its advice should be sought 
Such a body will necessarily be in a better position 
than we are to examine estimates of future revenue and 
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expenditure and to take these into account in anrnng at 
Its recommendations Even this Committee however, will 
be unable to foresee the future so accurately that its 
judgment regarding immediate financial prospects can 
safely be made the basis of a rigid constitutional scheme. 
The difficulty is particularly acute m the adverse economic 
circumstances which now prevail, and which seem likely 
to contmue for some time to come It will therefore be 
necessary to aim at a considerable degree of elastiaty m 
the finmicigl frame-work. Tllhatever success in attaining' 
this object can be achieved, we still consider it important 
that the Conference, when considering the Question ot 
consUtueut powers, shonld be specially careM to ensure 
that amendment of the constitution in this respect is not 
so hedged with difficulties as to be almost impracticable. 
Changing industrial and economic conditions, for example, 
may, at a date earher than might now be anticipated, 
make it imperative to modifv the finaTinal scheme adopted 
at the outset 

While we are thus unable to tiame a Budget for the 
Federation or its Umts it is impossible to enunciate even 
general principles without makmg an assumption how- 
ever rough as to the financial obhgations of the new 
governments The provisional classificahon of subjects 
suggested by the Federal Structure Committee at the last 
Session ot the Conference involves no change of import- 
ance, from a financial point of view, in the fnnctions of 
the Provinces (or States) and of the government at the 
Centre (whether in its “Federal” or “Central” aspects). 
Federation may brmg with it certain fresh charges (e g. 
expenses of the Federal Court), or possibly, on the other 
hand, certain adnmnstrahve economics ; hut these varia- 
tions do not appear likely to reach such magnitude as would 
hnng about any fundamental change in the relative post- 
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tions of the Units and the Centre m regard to financial 
requirements Provinaal eitpenditure, more particularly 
on "nation-building” services, may expand mto fresh 
channels, whereas the range of Federal expenditure is 
more confined. It is essential, however, that all the govern- 
ments should exercise the strictest economy and that their 
scale of expenditure should be reviewed and reduced to a 
nunimuni But although there may be a natural and a 
proper tendency for Provinaal and States’ expenditure to 
increase, despite economies, and for Federal expenditure 
perhaps to decrease, it is important to remember that the 
Federation will have to bear, in the mam, the finanaal 
burden of any grave crisis, and that it is especially on the 
credit of the Federal Government that the whole finanaal 
stabihty of India — its constituent parts no less than the 
Federation — must, m the end, depend We are therefore 
biund to point out that there is danger m assuming that 
m no circumstances will additional burdens fall on the 
Federal Government 

Bearing the above m mmd, we have started from the 
standpomt — 

(1) that It is undesttable to disturb the existmg dis- 
tribution of resources between tiie venous 
governments in India unless, as we have found 
in some cases, there are imperative reasons for 
making a change 

(a) that, at all events to begin with, the Federation 
and Its constituent Unite are hkely to require 
all their present resources (and indeed, to n»d 
fresh sources of revenue) , so that, on the 
whole, It is improbable that any considerable 
head of revenue could be surrendered initially 
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b\ an\ of the government without the acquisi- 
tion of alternative resources 
Willi these preliminarj observations we now proceed 
to set forth what we conceive are tlie principles to he 
followed 

It was generally accepted in the Federal Structure 
Committee at the last Session that the atm of the new 
_ Conshtution should be to eliminate, 

^^^***** as far as possible any "Central” sub- 
jects , but, so far as could be foreseen, it seemed likely that 
a residue of such subjects (notablv certain cml and criminal 
legislation) would remain indefimtely. It appears prob- 
able, however, that the ideal will be more easily attained 
on the finanaal side "Central” eicpenditure, broadly 
speaking, will consist of three categories — 

(i) Expenditure on “Central” Departments 
(a) A share in pre-Federahon obhgations in respect 
of cinl pensions 

{3) Possibly a share of the service of the pre-Federa- 
tion debt 

(a) and (3) are, of course items which will ultimately 
vamsh 

Expenditure under (i) will be simply for those few 
departments and insbttihons (eg Archeological Depart- 
ment and Zoological Survey) which were not induded at 
the last Session within the category of Federal subjects 
It maj' well be that an agreement could be reached to 
federalise these items , but, in any case, the expenditure 
on them is relahvdy insigiuficant In strict fheoiy diere 
should be mduded among "Central” diarges a proportion 
of the cost of the Federal General Adnumstration expendi- 
ture in respect of such “Central” busmess as “Central" 
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li?idation Tilt ainount, lioMttcr, RonW probably be so 
iriCin? as to make this a ntedicss complication 

As repards (s), the nllocatioa of "Central" citnl 
pension clmtpcs (not debited to the Promccs) between 
■Fcdcril and "Central" is a point winch should be investi- 
Jtated In tlie Expert Committee There seems no reason 
ttliy the Federation should not be charged in respect of 
the pensions of oiTiccrs who were previously employed on 
duties which, m future, will fall within the scope of 
Federal aciuitics , but there may be a case for malang 
the balance a “Central" charge 

Tilt third possible item in the "Centra!" charges— a 
share in the str\ ict of the pre-Fcdcnlion debt — raises more 
. important issues than the other two 

fre-fedmtian Debt. hjs been 

itieurrcd through loans which have not, at the time of 
their issue, been allocated for expenditure on specific 
heads It is ccrlain that, in any case, from the pomt of 
Mew of the investor, the security must remain, as before, 
tilt "revenues of India”— that is to say, the future 
Tcvcnucs of the Federation and of the Provinces, but not 
of the individual States No classification of pie-Federa- 
tion debt ns "Federal" nnd "Central" for constitutional 
purposes could he contemplated of such a tand as to aficct 
the position of the lender 

The Departmental Memorandum of the Govemmmt 
of India has attempted to classify the greater part of tlie 
total Public Debt os debt covered by commercial or liqui 
assets together with a few miscellaneous items of a simlar 
character, leaving the residue of Rs 17a crotes w c , 1 
is suggested, should be classed as "Centeal ^ 
that thjs classification may be misleading for the o owi 
reasons 
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The borrowings of governments are, in the nature of 
things, not restricted to what is required for mvestment 
in commercial or productive undertakings, and it is prob- 
able that no important country, even at the time of its 
fullest prospenty, has been m a position to show the whole 
of its debt as covered by assets of this nature It would 
be absurd to suggest that every country has therefore 
been continuously msolvent, as would be the case of a 
commercial company which showed a dehciency of assets 
m comparison mth liabilities A country’s borrowing is 
conducted on the security of its credit and of its rev enncs, 
actual and potential 

The Government of India, like most other govern- 
ments, has at tunes had to mcrease its debt owing to 
revenue deficits Such debt, legitimately incurred m 
tidmg over periods of difficulty or^ emergency, forms a 
reasonable charge on the whole undertaking of gov'em- 
ment, even when not represented by specific tangible 
assets On the other hand, large allocations have 
consistently been made from revenue for the reduction of 
debt and for capital expenditure It is doubtful wheflier 
any other countiy could make so favourable a comparison 
as India between the total volume of its debt and the 
value of its productive assets 

Even as regards the productive assets mcluded m the 
Memorandum, it vvill be observed that the figure against 
Railways, for mstance, is not an estimate of their actual 
commercial value as a going concern, but represents merely 
the capital invested The Railway proceeds in a normal 
vear are sufficient for the pajunent of a contribution to 
K».neral revenues of over Rs 5 crorcs, in addition to 
lusting the whole of the interest charges on the Railway 
< eht The capitahsed value of this additional profit 
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though it cannot be estimated with exactitude, might well 
amount to as much as Rs loo crores 

Again, the valuable assets of the Government of India 
are not limited to those which actually earn profits The 
Federal Authority will presumably succeed to the whole 
of the buildings and pubbc works of all kinds which at 
present are the property of the Central Government The 
teplacement value of these is, of course, an enormous sum 
though there are no exact data at hand for revaluatmg it 
Further while such assets do not directly produce 
revenue, they represent a saving of annual expenditure 
Moreover, although the loans and other obbgations are 
shown as partially offset by certam assets, it will be under- 
stood that loans are normally raised for general purposes, 
sod not earmarked for specific objects , their proceeds go 
into a general pool The particular items of debt cannot, 
therefore, be set off against individual assets , and it would 
i^learly be impossible to relate the “balance” of Rs 172 
orores, mentioned above to any particular loan or other 
obhgation 

It therefore seems to us that, if it were found after 
investigation by the Expert Committee, that all the obliga- 
tions Were covered by assets, the whole of the pre-Federa- 
hon debt should be taken over by the Federation While, 
however, this seems to us to be the probable result of a 
investigation, we do not rule out the possibihfy of 
a finding by that Committee that a certam proportion of 
the pre-Pederation debt should equitably be classified m 
the first mstance as “Central” , that is to say, that its 
service (mduding a due proportion of sinkmg fund 
^arges) should be taken to be a “Central” and not a 
t'ederal charge 
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The question of post-Federation debt is considered 
below. 

The only important existing source of the Govern- 
ment of India’s revenue which is denved slowly from 
British India is Income-tax The 
of how Income-tax should 
be treated is discussed more fully 
below, but it IS clear that, whatever may be the amount 
of the “Central” charges discussed in the precedmg 
paragraphs it should be deducted as a first charge against 
the Income-tax collected solely from the British Indian 
Provinces, and against any other revenue collected by the 
Federal Government but denved solely from Bntidi India 

It IS obvious that, if there is to be an equitable appomt- 
ment of burden and smooth working of the constitutional 
machine, the Federal resources 

rMTOwj** should, as far as possible, be con- 
fined to revenues denved alike from 
the inhabitants of the Provinces and of the States, and 
which can be raised either without any action on the part 
of the individual States or by an agreement with them of 
eunple character, readily enforceable This principle 
implies, very roughly, that the Federal sources of revenue 
should be confined to "indirect” taxes If, however, a 
direct” tax could be found which complied with the 
above conditions, it would be highly desirable to mdnde 
this among the Federal resources, for the following 
reasons 

The revenue from Customs will inevitably decline if 
there IS an intensification of jirotective polnr and the 
Iirofits of indigenous companies (and also of course, the 
>1* of the Income-tax on these profits) wil] presumably 
nertase Moreoier "indirect” taxes tend to impose a 
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relatively heavy burden on the poorer classes and a 
Federal system of purely “indirect” taxation might unduly 
expose the Federal Government to criticism on this 
ground We have been informed that federations which 
began with only “mdrrect” taxation as a federal resource 
have been compelled by force of circumstances to levy 
a tax on mcomes or profits of compames m some form or 
other , and that in at least two cases (Umted States of 
America and Switzerland), a formal Amendment of the 
Constitution was necessary for this purpose 

The most obvious “direct” Federal tax is Income-tax. 
We think that it would be desirable, if it were possible, 
that some of the Income-tax receipts 
Cotporahoii Tax ^ Federation 

should m case of necessity, be available as a Federal 
resource , but we recognise that this is, m general, a deve- 
lopment which must be left to the future and depend on 
free negotiation between the Federal Government and the 
federating States subsequent to federation 

As regards the Corporation tax (now called the Super- 
tax on Companies), however, we suggest that, if the neces- 
sity of such a reinforcement of Federal revenues is estab- 
bdied, this tax should be included m the list of Federal 
taxes and we hope that the States will agree to this 

pnuciplc 

If federahsation of the Corporation tax were not 
accepted by the States, it would continue to be treated as 
a British Indian source of revenue 

In view of the difficulty of classifying taxes in genera! 
terms which permit of precise legal mterpretation, and of 
_ the necessity, m a federation, of 

• constitutional power of imposing a 
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certam tax hes, we ttiinV- the most satisfactorr solution 
■ncTld be that the Federal taxes and the Provindal taxes 
should be fully scheduled We would suggest the follow- 
ing iTiihal classification (apart from Income-tax, which is 
■dismissed separately below) . — 

Fedesae 

External Customs, including export duties 

Salt. 

Export Opium 

Excises on articles on which Customs duties are 
imposed (with the exception of excises on Alcohol, 
Narcotics and Drugs ) 

Receipts from Federal Railways, Federal Posts and 
Telegraphs and other Federal commercial undertakings 

Profits o^Federal Currency. 

Corporation tax (see above) . 

Contnbubons from Provinces (see below) 

Contnbutions from States (see belon). 

Pso\ixa.u. 

Land revenue. 

Excise on Alcohol Narcotics* and Drugs 

Stamps, with the possible exception of Commermal 
Stamps (see below) 

Forests 

Provincial commercial undertaldiigs 

S”ceession duties (if any) 

Terminal Taxes, if any (see belon). 


•It IS open to doobt whether “Xarcotics" should, tor this 
Ttwpose. -lekde Ttiacco 
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The first seven taxes in the present First Schedule to 
the Scheduled Taxes Rules 

We think that these lists should be examined by the 
Expert Committee not only in order to review them 
generally, but also to expand and particularise them, and 
to include in them all sources of taxation at present used 
in British India or under contemplation 

It is necessary at this stage, to refer to certain forms 
of taxation now in force m the 
*^^aUoB**** States, apart from the special case* 
discussed later, uhich may conflict 
with taxes assigned to the Federation, or uhicli 
ixay be econoimcally undesirable from the point 
■of view of the Federation as a whole The first and most 
important of these is the internal Customs tariff winch 
■many States levy at their frontiers One aim of the 
Federation in our opinion, should be tlic gradual dis- 
appearance of any tax, now in force m a State, which is 
similar in character to a Federal tax and so may impinge 
on Federal receipts At the same time uc recognise thit 
It may be impossible for the States m question to surrender, 
oither immediately or in the near future, large sources of 
existing revenue, without the acquisition of fresh 
resources , nor would it seem to be in general an equitable 
plan for the Federation to attempt to buv up, so to speak, 
the existing nghte of the States in such a matter Tins 
would simply mean that, in the general interests of 
■economic unity and to faalitatc trade, a tax would oc 
imposed on the Federation as a whole in order to rehtic 
the luliabitants of the States The abolition of these taxes 
must therefore be left to the discretion ot the States, to 
Be effected in course of time as altcmatiic sources o 
reieiiue become aiailablc Subject to examination by il.t 
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Expert Comnuttee, it seems hkelj- that one possible such 
source is the Terminal tax referred to above 


Under the scheme outlined above, the problem of 
"residnaiy powers” of taxation, in 
UnipedBed Taxes. ordinaiv sense, wonld seem to 
disappear ; and we are left simpk witn the question, who 
shodd have the power of raising taxes hitherto ca-con- 
templated m India It is obvious that, m dealing with 
taxes of a nature which is at present unforeseen, the correct 
solution cannot be to allocate them m adiasce eidier finallv 
to the Federation or finally to the constituent Units A 
proper decision conld only be taken when the nature of 
the tax was known There would be great advantages in 
vesting the Federation with the nght to leiy sndi taxes, 
while empowering it to assign the nght to the Units in 
particular cases, since such a process would be fer easier 
than that of testing the nght in the Units and asking 
them, when necessary, to surrender it to the Federation. 
There are, however constitutional objections to the pro- 
posal that the Federation should have power to impose 
unscheduled taxes on aU Units of the Federation , and 
many of us feel that it is not possible to do more than to 
provide that the constitutional nght to levy an unschediJed 
tax should rest with the Provinces or States, subject to the 
condition that the levy of the tax does not conflict with tne 
Federal scheme of taxation. 


Sir XTalter Layton recommended the use of Terminal 
taxes as additional resource for the 
i^o'-ttces The Goienunent of 
on the other hand, ha\e 
pointed out the difScnlties winch beset this proposal Once 
seen complicated issues are raised that expert 
scrutiny is essential. We agree that, if such taxes were 
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tewed, the proceeds should go to the Provinces and the 
States In any case we think that both the rates and the 
general conditions under which such taxes would be 
imposed, should be subject to the control of the Federal 
Government and Legislature 

Transit duties, whether in the Provinces or m the 
federatmg States, should he specifically forbidden 

The Provinces should be debarred from levying 
mtemal Customs (The position as regards the States is 
exammed in paragraph above) 

There is much to be said for federating Commercial 
Stamps on the lines of various proposals made in the past , 
but we have not examined the question sufficiently to 
justify us in reaching a definite conclusion 

It will be understood that the powers of taxation 
enjoyed by Provincial Governments or States should be 
subject to the overriding consideration that they should 
not he exercised in such a manner as to conflict with the 
international obligations of the Federal Government under 
My Commeraal Treaty or International Convention 
Ko form of taxation should, we think, be levied by 
any Unit of the Federation on the property of the Federal 
Government The precise form in which this principle 
should be expressed should be examined by the Expert 
Committee 

It seems important that the Constitution should, in 
one respect, be less ngid than the existing one, under 
which It has been authontataely 

Crmb to Conrtitu- that there IS no power to devote 
ont Unib « 

Central resources to the Provinces or 

Provincial resources to the Centre It should, ue thmk, 
be open to the Federal Government, udth the assent of the 
Federal Legislature, not only to make grants to Provinces 
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or States for specified purposes, but also m the event of 
its ultunately finding that Federal revenues yield an 
apparently permanent surplus, to be free, as a possible 
alternative to reduction of taxation, to allocate the surplus 
proceeds to the 'constituent Umts of the Federation, both 
States and Bntish Indian Provinces It appears desirable 
that the Constitution itself should lay down the proportions 
in which funds thus available should be divided among 
the Units, whether accordmg to them respective revenues, 
or to population, or to some other cntenon — a pomt on 
which the Eicpert Committee will presumably advise 

Whatever the automatic basis for distabution, we 
consider that it should be subject to an exception in the 
case of States which impose taxes of a character sunilar 
to Federal taxes (e g mteroal customs) , and it should 
be open to the Federal Government to distnbute to such 
State its share of the surplus funds only if that State agreed 
to reduce equivalently the tax at the abohtion of which 
the Federation was aiming 

The reverse process should also be possible Anr 
Province with the assent of its Legi^ture, should be free 
to make a grant for any purpose to the Federal 
Government 

We now take up the question of the treatment of taxes 
on income other than Corporation tax which, as we have 
. suggested above, should be Federal 

«e» on income Stated, something may have to 

be deducted from the proceeds of these taxes, in the first 
instance, on account of "Central” charges, if any 

We are agreed that such taxes should still be collected 
from the whole of British India by one centralised 
administrative se-vice Most of us are also of the opinion 
that vinifcTnity of rate should be maintained since vana- 
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tions of rate may lead to imfoitunate economic conse* 
^quences, sudi as discnmmation between industnes in 
•different Provinces Some of us take the opposite view, 
both because of the constitutional difficulty mentioned 
below and because of the difficulty of securmg uniformity 
on all Units The subject is clearly one to which the 
Expert Committee should devote much attention 

Ui any case, we are all of the opinion that the net 
proceeds ^ould, subject to the special provisions mentioned 
below, be redistributed to the Provinces On any other 
basis It will be impossible to secure, even ultunatdy, a 
umformity of Federal burdens as between the Provmces 
and the federating States, or to avoid dash of conflicting 
interests in the Federal Legislature when there is a ques- 
tion of raismg or lowenng the levd of taxation The 
distributions of the proceeds of Income-tax among the Pro- 
vinces (even though there may imbally be countervailing 
contnbutions to the Federal Government, as proposed in 
the next paragraph) may also form a very convement 
means of alleviating the burden of two or three of the 
Provinces which, under the present system, are umversally 
admitted to be poorer than the others With this m view, 
the Expert Committee should recommend by what cntena 
the proceeds of Income-tax should be allocated among the 
Frovinces whether, for example on the basis of collection 
or ongm, or accordmg to population, or by some other 
■method or combination of methods 

Those of us who recommend that Income-tax should 
be collected by one agency at a uniform rate to be fixed by 
the Federal Legislature, though the proceeds are distn- 
buted to the umts, recogmse that we are, of course, 
departing from the pnnaple— to which we generally attach 
■considerable importance — that the nght to impose and 
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administer a tax should be vested m the authontj' which 
receives the proceeds This seems to us inevitable . but 
difficulty might be met at all events partially, if the Federal 
Fmance Minister, before introducing any proposal to vary 
the Income-tax rate, were reqmrcd to consult Provincial 
Fmance Ministers The procedure m the Federal Legis- 
lature, vvhen deahng with an Income-tax Bill, should 
follow the procedure to be laid down for other “Central” 
legislation affecting directly only Bntish India 


A further point arising in connection with Income-tax, 
of such compheated nature that we are unable to make a 
definite recommendation regarding it, is the possibibt}’ of 
empowermg mdividual Provmces, if they so desire, to 
raise, or appropnate the proceeds of, a tax on agricultural 
mcomes We suggest that this point might be referred 
to the Expert Committee for investigation 


We have, subjec* to certain reserv ahons, proposed the 
allocation to the Provinces of the proceeds of taxes on 
Income, without so far, any corres- 
ponding reinforcement for the Fede- 
ral Government If the Expert 
Committee unexpectedly found that Federal resources 
were such as to give a secure prospect of recumng 
revenues sufficient to meet this loss immediately (and a 
loss in respect of the heads dealt with below), many diffi- 
culties would, of course, be removed But on the provi- 
sional basis set out above, we are bound to assume 
that there may be substantial Federal defiat, due 
to the allocation of Income-tax to the Provinces The 
deficit, m so far as it arises from the above cause, should, 
we suggest, be met by contnbutions from the Provinces 
to be divided between them either on the basis of their 
respective revenues or of population, or according to some 
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Other defined method The Eiqiert vCommittee should 
consider ■what is the most appropnate basis This basis 
need not necessarily be the same as that on which the 
Income-tax proceeds are distnbuted Differentiation 
between the two methods might be used as a means of 
partially adjusting the burden on Provinces which are 
specially hard hit by the existmg distribution of resources 
between them 

We further propose that, not merely should it be the 
declared object of the Federal Government as its position 
improves, to reduce and ultimately extinguish these contn- 
butons, but the Constitution should specifically provide 
for their extmction by the Federal Government by annual 
stages over a definite penod, say, ten or fifteen years 

In the scheme proposed above, the Federal burdens 
will be spread over all the Umts of 
3taW contebn- Qjg federation m a precisely similar 

tioiu 

manner except for — 

(a) the above-mentioned contnbutions from the Pro- 

vmces until such time as they are fin al ly 
abohshed , 

(b) such direct or indirect contnbutions as are, or have 

been made bv certain States, of a land which 
have no counter-part m Bnbsh India , and 

(c) varymg measures of immumty m respect of 

Customs and Salt enjoyed by certain States 

We now turn to consider what the States’ contnbu- 
tions are, or may be , but, at the outset, we would lay 
down the general principle that, subject to certam excep- 
tions specified below, the direct or mdirect contnbutions 
from the States referred to at (b) should be 'wiped out 
pan -^asm with the Provmcial contnbutions mentioned in 
the precedmg paragraph 
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The direct or indirect contnbutions from the States 
just referred to may anse, or are 

Caih eontnbn- . gUeged to arise, under the following 
boni “ 

heads — 

(i) cash contnbubons , 

{«) value of ceded temtones , and 
(»«) contributions in kmd for Defence by the mamten- 
ance of State Forces 

(0 Cadi, contnbutions from States (till recently known 
as tnbutes) have ansen m many different ways, and it has 
been impossible for us to examine the cases of mdividual 
States N'evertheless, we think that there is, generally 
speakmg, no place for contnbutions of a feudal nature 
under the new Federal Constitubon , and only the prob- 
abihty of a lack of Federal resources at the outset prevents 
our recommending their immediate abohbon We defi- 
nitely propose that they should be wiped out fan passu 
with the provinaal contnbubons discussed above. 
Meanwhile, there seem to us to be certam cases m 
which real hardship is inflicted by the relabve magnitude 
of the burden of the cash contnbubons , and w'c suggest 
that It might be possible, without excessive loss being 
throun on the Federal Government, to remit at once that 
part of any contnbubon which is m excess of 5 per cent, 
of the total revenues of a State Apart from this, the cir- 
cumstances coder which the contnbutions have been lencd 
vary so much that it is necessary for the Expert Committee 
to undertake (what it has been impossible for ns to execute) 
a detailed examinabon of each mdividual case, and, with 
the above general pnnciples in mind, to express an opinion 
as to what would be equitable treatment for each of the 
Slates in question 

(if) Without the necessary statistics we are unable to 
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investigate m detail the claim of the States that, through 
having ceded temtoiy, some of them will be hquidating a 
habilily in respect of Federal burdens Here again we 
propose that the Expert Committee should examme the 
whole question, and pronounce an opinion as to the equities 
m each individual case 


(itt) Any attempt to assess the finanaal value to the 
Federation of the State Forces would raise many mtncate 
problems mto which it has been 
tata (areas impossible for US to enter Close 
consultation with the Mihtary Authorities and with indivi- 
dual States would be necessary before any solution of this 
problem could be found The mamtenance and availabihty 
of these Forces is at present optional for the States con- 
cerned , and we think it hbdy that before any credit was 
given to a State on account of the Force which it maintains 
the Federal Authonties would, at all events, wish to 


prescribe 

(o) that the Forces should be eSSaent accordmg to a 
standard of which the Mihtary Authonties 
should be the judge, and should also be required 
for purposes connected with the general Defence 
scheme of India , and 


(6) that these Forces should, by some permanent 
arrangement, be made available for services to 
be detemuned by the competent Mihtaij' 
Authonties 

These States, bemg on the frontiers of India, are m 
a speaal posihon as regards the question of external 
Customs duties Here again, we feel 
Manhiae State* aad jjjgt jj impossible to depni e States 
of revenue of which they ate already 
in possession One pnnciple whidi wc would lay down 
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:s that, la all cases, the tmpoit tanS at the States’ Ports 
shocld be sot less than that at Ports in the rest o: India. 
Tee question whether Mantime States shojld agree to the 
a fciinis trarion of Customs at tceir Ports being taken orer 
b~ the Federal Department is obnoudy one of great 
importance, but hardly comes witain the sphere of our 
enquiry. 

Our general conception of the problem is that the 
Treaties or -Agreements, which vary widely in the dmerent 
cases, most be taken as they stand, and that aiw decisjoa 
as to what are the esistag rigct of a State, in those 
instances in wtuch they are now in dispute, should be 
determined separately with the least possible delay, and 
not by the Expert Committee Ve think, fcowever that 
the latter should inv«tigate the position in each State on 
Its ascertained esistmg rights, and should express an 
opinion as to what commutation it would be worthwhile 
for the Federal Govemmeat to o5er to die State for the 
extisctzon of any special privilege which it now enjoys 
in doing so, it might allow for any contributions or spedal 
value which a State may be making to the Federal 
resources. With this opinion before them, we think it 
should be left to the Federal .Authorities, if th^ think fit, 
to n^tiate with each Sate for the surrender of esisSng 
rights. The Expert Couunittee should also attempt, to 
determine what, in die absenc* of any such surrender, 
would be the amooct which Federal revenues lost owing 
to the esistence of the spedal right of the State ; and 
this valuation should be taken iafo account by the Federal 
Government whenever any question arose, as snggested 
above, of the Federation’s mstributing surplus revenue 
over die Federal Cnits. 

In order to ensure that the Federatjon is not left 
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rcsourceless in a grave emergency, and also to secure the 
object referred to in the nest para- 
important 

that there should be an emergency 
pouer in Die Federal Government, with the approval of 
tlie Federal Legislature, to call for contributions from all 
the Units of the Federation on some principle of allocation 
to be based on examination by the Expert Committee 

111 view of the degree of autonomy with which, we 
understand, it is likely that Provinces will be clothed, it 
coomc to us that It will probably be 
Bowowmg power, inappropriate, at all events as 
regards internal borrowing, that there should be any 
power in the Federal Government to exerase complete 
control over borrowing ly a Province There must 
apparently be a constitutional right in a Province to raise 
loans in India upon the security of its own revenues, 
leaving it, if need be, to learn by experience that a 
Province tvith unsatsfactory finances will only be able 
to borrow, if at all, at extreme rates We would, however, 
give the Federal Government a suitably restneted power 
of control over the time at which Provinces should issue 
their loans, so as to prevent any mterference 0*® 
issues, whether Federal or Provmdal But although to 
should be the constitutional position, we think it highly 
undesirable that, in pracbee, Provincial borrowings fm 
Federal borrowings should be co-ordinated only to to 
limited extent , and we feel httle doubt that, as hithert^ 
Provmces will find it desirable to obtain the greater part 
of their capital requirements through the Government at 
the Centre 

It has been suggested that loans, both for the Federa- 
tion Itself and for the Umts. should be raised by a 
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Federal Loans Board o'’ Council, consMting of reprcsenta- 
thcs of the Federal Gorcmmeat and of the Govermnenls 
of the Units and of the Reserve Bank. On the other 
hand, it is argued that an authority of this had could 
not raise a loan, since it could not pledge the reiences 
of the countn*, though it might be useful in an adnsorr 
capacity when the Federal Goiemment was dealing with 
apphcatioas made bv Provinces for loans. We are of 
opinion that tlus suggestion should be examined by the 
Expert Committee, uhich should be asked to make definite 
recommendaboas as to the machinery to be set up for 
arrangmg loans In doing so, they will no doubt take 
mto accoimt the expeneace of Australia and other 
countnes 

In order to secure that loans are raised at the dieapest 
rates, It IS desirable that the seennty should be as wide 
as pos^le , and we therefore suggest that, in the interests 
both of the Federation and of the Units, all loans raised 
by the Federal Authority should, m the future, like those 
of the Government of India in the past, be secured not 
only on the revenues of die Federation but also on the 
revenues of the Provinces of British India. To ensure 
that this is not an unreality, it is necessary to have some 
such provision as is proposed in the preceding paragraph, 
under which there is an uitunate right in the Federa- 
tion to call for contributions from the Umts. 

There would be no objection to federating Indian 
States, if they desired, obtaining funds from the Federal 
Government on condidons PTnitar to those applying to 
the Provinces, and being eligible for representation on the 
Advisory Board, provided that those participating were 
prepared specifically to recognise this nght of the 
Federation to call for contributions from themsdves as 
well as from odier Units 
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We are of the opinion that there should be no power 
in the Units to borrow externally without the consent of 
the Federal Government. 


We consider that, until a Reserve Bank has been 
estabhdied, the Federal Government should act as banter 
« for the Provincial Governments on 

TOia us ^ commeraal basis On the estab- 
hshment of a Reserve Bant, Provmcial balances should 
he kept with that mstitubon 


It IS suggested that the revenue and expenditure of 
these areas, though shown in the accounts under separate 
heads for each area, should fall 
within the scope of the Federal 
Budget Generally speakmg, we 
think that the States have as great an interest in these areas 
has British Tudig , and we believe that those areas which 
are likely to be in deficit wdl probably be found to be so 
for Federal reasons, such as special connection with 
Defence, or, in the case of Delhi, its containing the 
Federal Capital 

It IS, of course, proposed that the North-West Frontier 
Province, which is now a Chief Commissioner’s Pronnce 
should become a Governor's Province There must, 
however, be a considerable gap between the recenue 
denved from the ordinary Promnaal sources and the 
normal expenditure of the Province , and it is proposed 
that this should be filled by a subvention We contem- 
plate that this subvention should be found from the 
Federal Budget, as the causes of the Provincial deficit are 
intimately linked with matters of Federal concern, wz , 
Defence and Foreign Pohey 

Some of us are of the opinion that the Railways (and 
possibly other departments, such as Posts and Telegraphs) 
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sbould be conducted on such a basis as to secure a more 
complete separation from Federal revenues than is at 
present the case, and that, after paying interest and 
meetmg the charge at present incurred by the Government 
of India m respect of reduction of Railway debt, they 
should keep their own profits and should work on a basis 
which in the long run, would yield neither profit nor loss 
From our standpoint it is to be noticed, that such a plan 
would miolve an important change in the basis of the 
security for the esistmg debt , but the proposal is closely 
connected with that made at the dast Session of the 
Conference that a Statutory Railway Authority diould be 
estabhshed It thus raises very important constitutiona) 
issues which are beyond the province of this Sub-Com- 
nuttee and must be fully examined elsewhere 

DEFENCE AND EXTERNAL RELATIONS. 

The Draft report of the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
niittee on defence and external relations, states that the 
majonty of the Committee consider it impossible to rest 
in the Indian Legislature, durmg the transition of the 
constitutional period the responsibihty for controlling 
defence as long as the burden of actual responabihty 
cannot be simultaneously transferred, and as regards 
external relations the maion^’ reaffirm the view expressed 
by tbc Committee’s second report that the Governor- 
General should be responsible for them 

The Committee pomt out that the consideration of 
defence is based on the principle enunciated by the last 
session’s Defence Suh-Committee that defence must be 
increasingly the concern of the Indian people The report 
sajs that some members strongly urged that no true 
responsibility should be conferred on India unless defence 
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involving control of the Army in India, mdudmg Bnbsh 
troops, IS immediately placed in the hands of the Indian 
Slmistiy responsible to the legislature with any safeguards 
that can be shown to be necessary The majority, how- 
ever, do not share this view They, therefore, reaffirm the 
conclusion reached by the Federal Structure Sub-Com- 
mittee at the last session that the “assumption by India 
of all powers and responsibilities hitherto resting on 
Parliament cannot be made at one step and that during 
transition the Governor-General shall be responsible for 
defence” assisted by a Minister responsible to him and not 
to the legislature There is no disagreement however that 
the legislature must be deeply concerned in many aspects 
of defence It is undemable that such opportumties as the 
legislature at present possesses of diseussmg and thereby 
influencmg defence administration cannot be dimimshed 

The size, composition and cost of Army are to be 
essentially matters for those on whom responsibility rests 
and them expert advisers yet they 
Cort of Army. questions on which there can 

be no voicing of pubhc opinion through constitutionnl 
channels The legislature would thus contmue to be 
brought mto counsels of the administration m discussing 
such outstanding problems as canying out of Indianisabon 
Further there must be co-relation of the Military and Civil 
admimstration where two spheres overlap A suggestion 
was made in this connection that a body analogous to tlie 
Committee of Imperial Defence should be estabhshed m 
India The report says that various suggestions were 
made to secure this parhapabon m the counsels of ad- 
mimsbabon, the cardinal feature of which generally was 
the preasc posibon of the mmister appointed by the 
Governor-General to take charge of the defence 
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The report mentioiis three proposals — (i) The 
llmister while primarilr responsible 
Wiimter* pontioB. Goremor-General shonld be 

responsible to the Legislature onlv as regards certain 
aspects of defence 

(2) The ‘Minister though responsible to the Goremor- 
General should be Indian and might be chosen from the 
Legi^ture and, 

(3) The Munster as contemplated in the second 
proposal should be considered as a member responsible to 
the Mimstiy parbcipatmg in the discussions, enjcjvTng 
jomt responsibihfr and resigning m the erent of a defeat 
in the Legislature over the question not relating to the 
Army The report says that while some of these 
suggestions contain germs of possible hnes of development, 
It IS impossible to escape the conclusion that as long as 
the Governor-General is responsible for defence the 
constitution must provide that the Minister ^oidd be 
appomted by unfettered discretion of the Governor-General 
and be responsible to bun alone 

Further the Jlinister's relations with the rest of the 
liluustiy and the legislature must be left to the evolution 
of pohucal usage withm the framework of the constitution. 
Kegardmg supply, the reports mention the view expressed 
that this should not be subject to annual vote but an 
agreement should be sought on the basic figure for a stated 
penod subject to jomt review by the legislature and Crown 
representatives at the end of the period with spedal powers 
in the Goiemor-Gcneial to incur an emergency expendi- 
ture The report says that details of any such plan shonld 
be furtner carefully examined 

Dealing with external relations the report says that 
simJar conaderatioas apply as in the case of defence and 
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generally the views expressed followed closely the 
Members’ opimons regarding defence The report adds 
that there is difSculty in connection vnth external relations, 
namely, defining contents of the subjects reserved The 
subject of external relations would be confined primarily 
by it, the subject of pohtical relations with countnes 
external to India and relations with Frontier tracts 
Commercial, economic and other relations would fall 
primarily within the purview of the legislature and the 
Minister but to a degree questions of the latter category 
might react on the pohtical question Special responsibihty 
will devolve on the Governor-General to secure that they 
do not conflict with his responsibihty for the control of 
external relations 

Close co-operation by whatever means experience may 
prove most suitable will be needed accordingly betuecn 
the Munster holding external relations portfoho and his 
colleagues — "responsibihty” Ministers The report men- 
tions that a misunderstandmg has ansen by the Committee’s 
second report including in external relations, “relations 
with States outside the federal sphere” and says that as 
stated m the Premier’s declaration at the close of the last 
session "connection of the States with the Federation will 
remain subject to the basic prmciple that with regard to 
all matters not ceded by them to the federation then- 
relations will be with the Crown acting through the 
Viceroy” 


THE MINORITIES PROBLEM. 

The following IS Ihe text of the Draft Report of the 
MtnortUes Committee of the Round Table Conference — 
The Report of Sub-Committee No HI (minonties) 
approved by the Committee of the VTiole Conference on 
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igfh January, 1931, recorded that opinion nas unanimous 
"that in order to secure the co-operation of all communities 
which IS essential to the successful worlung of responsible 
government m India, it was necessary that the new 
constitution should contain prolusions designed to assure 
the communities that their interests would not be 
prejudiced, and that it was particularly desirable that some 
agreement should be come to betueen the major com- 
munibes m order to faahtate the consideration of the 
whole question” In these circumstances it recommended 
that "the Conference should register an opimon that it 
uas desirable that an agreement upon the claims made to 
It should be reached and that the negotiations should be 
continued betneen the representatives concerned, with the 
request that the result of then efforts should be reported 
to those engaged m the nest stage of these negotiations’'. 

The Committee resumed its dehbcratioiis on aSth 
September, and met subsequently on ist October, 8th 
October, and r3th November It had the assistance m its- 
discussions of the representative of the Congress Party 

At the first meeting of the resumed Committee on 
aSth September it was reported that informal negobatioiis. 
were proceedmg between certain of the commumties 
concerned, and after discussion it was unanimoudy agreed 
that, m order to give these negotiations an opportumh" 
to reach a conclusion, the Committee should be adjourned 
until ist October On its meeting on that day a further 
motion of adjoumment until Thursday, Sth October to 
enable the continuance of the negotiations, was moved 
by Sir Gandhi and unanimously accepted It was agreed 
that the Depressed Classes and other smaller Mmonbes 
should be associated with the conversahons in quesbon 

At the third meetmg of the Committee on Thursday, 
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Sth October, Sir Gandhi reported that the negotiations 
nhich had taken place had unfortunately proved entirely 
abortive, despite the utmost aimety on the part of all 
concerned to reach a satisfectory outcome After consider- 
able discussion It was agreed that the Committee should 
be adjourned for a further penod to enable fresh efforts 
to be made to reach agreement between the vanous 
interests affected It was deaded m this connection that 
two schemes designed to overcome the communal 
difSculbes in connection with the position m the Punjab 
which had been prepared by Satdar Ujjal Singh and Sir 
Geoffrey Corbett should be circulated for the consideraboa 
of the delegates A scheme for the solution of the 
Communal problem prepared by the Indian National 
Congress, to which reference was made by Mr Gandhi at 
the meetmg of the Committee on Sth October, tvas sub- 
sequently circulated at his request 

,No further meeting took place until 13th November 
The intervenmg period was devoted to private negotiation 
At the meefang on 13th November it appeared, however, 
that despite every effort on the jiart of the negotiators, 

>t had unfortunately proved impossible to devise any 
scheme of such a character as to satisfy all parties The 
representatives of the Muslims, Depressed Classes, Anglo- 
Indians, a section of the Indian Christians and the 
European commercial commumty intimated that they had 
reached an agreement, "inter se”, -which they formally 
presented for the consideration of the Committee But 
the course of the discussion on r3th Not ember made it 
clear that the agreement in question was not regarded as 
acceptable by the Hindu or Sikh representatives, and 
that there seemed no prospect of a solution of the 
communal question as the result of negohatians betueen 
the patties concerned 


22 
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Rao Bahadur A T Fannir Seham subscnbed to the 
Agreement from which however Dr S E. Datta expressed 
dissent m the Minorities Committee 


It was agreed at the meehng of 13th November that 
statements or proposals which had been submitted by the 
representatives of vanous interests with the object of 
finding a sansfactorr solution of the problem before the 
Committee or of inntmg attention to aspects of that 
problem or special importance to the community thqr 
represented, should be appended to the Report of the 
Committee 


Durmg tne lanous discussions suggestions were made 
that the British Government should settle the dispute on 
its own authority These sngges- 
tions, however, were accompanied by 
such important reservations that they 
afforded httle prospect of any such decision securing the 
necessary harmony in working, but the Prune Minister, 
as Chairman of the Committee, offered to act, and give 
a decision of temporary validity, if he were requested to 
do so by every member of the Committee signing an 
agreement to pledge hiirna-tf to support his decision so 
as to enaole the Constitubon to be put into operahon, 
further efforts for an all-Indian settlement being pursued 
in the meantime 


COMMERCIAL DISCRIMINATION. 

FolIoxBing ts the draft report on commercial diserimtna- 
tion submitted by Lord Sartkey to the Federal Structure 
Sub-Committce at the secord session of the Round Table 
Conference — 

On the subject of commercial discriminahon the 
Committee are glad to be able to record a substantial 
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measure of agreement They recall that in their Report 
at the last Conference it was stated that there was general 
agreement that in matters of trade and commerce the 
ptinaple of equality of treatment ought to be established, 
and that the Committee of the whole Conference at their 
meeting on January 19th, 1931, adopted the following 
paragraph as part of the Report of the Minorities sub- 
committee — 

“At the instance of the Bnbsh commercial community the 
principle nas generally agreed that there should be no discnmi- 
nahon between the nghta of the Bnbsh mercanhle commnmty, 
firms and companies tradmg in India, and the nghta of Indian 
horn suhjects, and that an appropnate Convenbon based on 
reaprocity should be entered into for the purpose of regulating 
these rights” 

More than one member m the course 'of the discussion 
also reminded the Committee that the All-Parties 
Conference in 1928 stated in their Report that it is 
inconceivable that there can be any discnnunating legisla- 
tion against any community doing business lawfully in 
India” 

The Committee accept and reaffirm the pnnaple that 
equal rights and equal opportmiibes should be afforded to 
those lawfully engaged in commerce and mdustry within 
the temtory of the Federation, and such differences as 
have manifested themselves are mamly (though not 
entoely) concerned with the limits withm which^ the 
pnnciple should operate and the best method of givmg 
effect to it 

The Committee are of opinion that no subject of the 
Crown who may be ordinarily resident or carrying on trade 
or business in Bnbsh India, should be subjected to any 
disability or disctinunahon, legislahve or administeabve, 
by reason of bis race, descent, rebgion, or place of birth. 
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in respect of taxation, the holding of properly, the carry- 
ing on of any profession, trade or business or in respect 
of residence or travel The expression "subject” must 
here be understood as including firms, companies and 
corporations registered or carrying on business within the 
area of the Federation, as well as private individuals 
The Committee are also of opinion that miiiatis muianSis, 
the principle should be made apphcable in respect of the 
same matters so far as they fall withm the federal sphere, 
in the case of Indian States nhich become members of the 
Federation and the subjects of those States 

It inll be observed that the suggestion contained in 
the preceding paragraph is not restneted to matters of 
commercial discrunmahon only nor to the European 
commumty as such It appears to the Committee that the 
question of comnieraal discrimination is only one aspect, 
though a most important one of a much wider question, 
uhich affects the mterests of all communities ahke, i£ due 
effect IS to be giien to the principle of equal rights and 
opportunities for all 

Mo'e than one member of the Committee expressed 
atrach lest a provision in the Constitution on the aboie 
lines should hamper tlic freedom of action of the future 
Indian Legislature in promoting uliat it might rccard 
as the legitimate economic - interests of India The 
Committee do not think that these fears are u ell-founded 
Kev induslncs can be protected and iintair competition 
penalised uitbojt the use of discnminatoiy measures 
The Committee are, houever, of opinion that it should be 
made clear tint where the Legislature has determined upon 
some sis'cm of boimlics or subsidies for the purpose of 
i-'connging locil indnstncs, the right to attach reasonable 
forJ.tions u. am such grant from public funds is fully 
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recognised, as it was recognised in 1925 by the External 
Capital Committee, and is recogmsed to-day by the 
practice of the Government of India itself 


It should, however, also be made clear that bounties 
or subsidies, if offered, would be available to all who were 
nillmg to comply with the conditions prescribed The 
pnnaple should be a fair field and no favour Thus a 
good deal was said in the course of the discussion of the 
need for enabling Indian concerns to compete more 
effectivdy with larger and longer-estabhshed busmesses, 
usually under British management and financed with 
British capital iWiere the large busmess makes use of 
unfair methods of competitioni the general law should 
be sufficient to deal with it , but many members of the 
Committee were impressed with the danger of adnntting 
a claim to legislate, not for the purpose of legulhting 
unfair competition generally but of destroying m a parti 
cular case the compebtivC power of a large industry m 
order to promote the interests of a smaller one 


With regard to method, it appears to the Commttee 
that the Constitution should contain a clause prohibitog 
legislative or admimstrative discrimination in toe matters 
set out above and defining those persons and botoes to 
whom the clause is to apply A completdy satis ac 0 ^ 
clause would no doubt be difficult to frame and toe 
Committee have not attempted that task themselves Th^ 
content themselves with saying that (despite the contrary 
view expressed by the Statutory Commission m paragmph 
156 of their Report) they see no reason to doubt toat 
experienced Parhamentaiy .draftsman would e 
devise an adequate and workable formula, w *c 1 
not be beyond toe competence of a Court 0 
uiterpret and make effective With regard to e p 
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and bodies to whom tbe clause mil applv, it uas suggested 
by some that the Constitution should define those persons 
who are to be regarded as "atirens” of the Federation 
and that the clause should apply to the "atizens” as so 
defined , this indeed was a suggestion which had been 
made by the All-Parhes Conference There are, however, 
disadrantage in attempting to define the ambit of economic 
nghts in terms of a pohtical definition, and a definition 
which included a corporation or limited company in the 
expression "citizen" would be in any eient highly 
arbficial The Committee are of opinion therefore that 
the clause should itself describe those persons and bodies 
to whom It is to be appheafale on the hues of aboic para- 
graph and the question should not be complicated by 
definitions of citizenship. 

If the above proposals are adopted, discmninatory 
legislation would be a matter for review by the Federal 
Court To some extent this would also be true of adminis- 
trative discrimination , but the real safeguard against the 
latter must be looked for rather m the good faith and 
common sense of the different branches of the executive 
government, reinforced where necessary bv the special 
powers vested in the Governor-General and the Provincial 
Governors It is also plain that where the Governor- 
General or a Provinaal Governor is satisfied that proposed 
legislatkm, though possibly not on the face of it 
discnnunatoiy, nevertheless will be discmninatory in fact, 
he will be called upon, in virtue of his special obligations 
in relation to minorities, to consider whether it is not his 
duty to refuM his assent to the Bffl or to reserve it for 
the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure 

The question of persons and bodies in the United 
mgdom trading with India, but neither resident nor 
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possessing estiblisliinents there, requires rather different 
treatment Such persons and bodies dearie do not stand 
on the same footing as those uith nhom this Report has 
hitherto been dealing. Xetertheless, the Committee ttere 
generallj- of opinion that, subject to certain reservations, 
the} ought to be freely accorded upon a basis of reaprocit}* 
the right to enter and trade with India It will be for the 
future Induin Legislature to decide whether and to what 
extent such rights should be accorded to others than 
individuals ordinanlv resident in the United Kingdom or 
companies registered tliere, subject of course to similar 
rights being accorded to residents in India and to Indian 
companies It is scarcclv neccssan- to sav that nothmg m 
this paragraph is intended to limit in anv wav the power 
to impose duties upon imports into India, or otherwise to 
regulate its foreign trade 

It had been suggested at the last Conference and the 
suggestion was made again in the course of the discussion 
in the Committee, that the above matters might be con- 
Uniently dealt with by means of a Convention to be made 
between the two countries, settmg out m greater detail 
than It was thought would be possible m a clause m aa 
Act the various topics on which agreement can be secure 
The idea is an attractive one, but appears to present certo 
practical difficulties The Committee undersund that the 
intention of those who suggested it is that the Convention 
Act, If made, should be scheduled to and become part of 
the Constitution Act It was however, pomted out that 
such a detailed Convention would be more appropra^ J 
made between the United Kingdom and the future tedian 
Government when the latter was consUtuted, and that in 
any event it seemed scarcely appropriate in a Cr^btution 
Act On the other hand the Committee are of opinion 
that an appropriately drafted clause might be in u e in 
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the Constitution itself, recognising: the rights of persons 
and oodles in the United Kingdom to enter, and trade 
mth India on terms no less faiourable than those on 
which persons and bodies in India enter and trade with 
the United Kingdom 

In cocclus'on, iere was general agreement to the 
proposal that property rights should be guaranteed in the 
Constitution, and teat pronsion should be made whereop 
no person can oe deprived of his property, save by one 
process of law ana for public purposes, and then tmlr on 
paiunent of fai* and just compensation to be assessed by 
a Judicial Tnoimai Such a pronsion appears to the 
Committee to ne a necessaiy complement of the earher 
part of this Report A formula of this land finds a place 
in many consatutions and the form used in the Pohsh 
Constitution seemed to the Committee to be speaallv 
worthy of consideration 

PRIME MINISTER’S DECLARATION. 

On December i, 1931, ifr MacDonald, Premier, made 
the following statement defining Bntish Pohcy towards 
India: — 

"TCe have now had two sessions of the Round Table 
Conference and the time has come to survey the import- 
ant work which has been done. First of all is the setting 
out of the problems which, in the tadr of Indian constitn- 
bon-braldmg we have to surmount, and then in trying to 
find how to surmount them The reports presented to us 
now bnng our co-operation to the end of another stage 
and we must pause and study what has been done and the 
ODstades which we have encountered and the best ways 
and means of bnngmg our work to a successful end as 
rapidly as possible. 
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“I regard our discussions and our personal contacts 
here as of the highest value and make bold to say that 
they have raised the problem of Indian constituttonal re- 
form far above the mere techmcahties of conshtuhon- 
makmg, for tie have won that confidence in and 
for each, other, which has made the task one of p 
political co-operation That, I am confident, will continue 
to the end By co-operation alone can we succeed 

"At the beginning of the year I made a declaratton of 
the poliCT of the then Government and I am an onze 
by the present one to give you and India a ^ 
assurance that it remains them policy Isa repea 
sahent sentences of that declaration 
“The new of His Majesty’s GOTemmttt is 
for the Govemment of India should he p ““ necessary 

, Ceatral and Rroimcial, with ‘f/— 
to gnaraatee, during a cnemnstancea, and 

certain oblignbons and to nnnonties to protect 

slso with such guarantees as are reqwrea pj 
their pohbcal liberfaes and rights 

"In such statutory safeguards as may concern 

the needs of the transitional period, it w 1 P ^ ^ ^ 

of His Majesty's Government to see "la advance of India 

so ftamed and exercised as not to prejn . , ^ /_ her own 
thmngh the new constitution to-M rcspouaib.hh for 

Govemnient” ' 

"With regard to the late 

Plum that, subject to the pnuciples of 

Government were prepared to legislature if 

tte responsibility of the Peaetal basis 

both were constituted on an AD .„htect to the 
The principle of responsibihty was defence 

qualification that, m the esistmg cite ^vemor- 

and external affairs must he reserve conditions 

General and that, m regard to finance, such con 
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must applj as uoitld eusure the lulfilment of the obliga- 
tions incurred under the authontj- of the Sccrctarj- of 
State and the maintenance, unimpaired, of the financial 
stabilit)’ and credit of India 

"Finally, it uas our iien that the Got emor-General 
must be granted the necessary powers to enable him to 
fulfil his responsibility for seciinng the observance of the 
consbtiitional nghts of niinontics and for ultimately main- 
taining the tranquillity of the State 

"Tliesc were, m broad outline, the features of tlic new 
constitution for India, as contemplated bj His Majesty's 
Goiemmcnt at the end of the last Conference 

"As I sav, mj colleagues in His Majesty’s present 
Gm eminent fully accept that statement of Januatj last 
as representing their own policy In particular, they desire 
to rcaUirm their belief id an All-India Federation as 
offering the onU hopeful solution of India’s constitutional 
problem I'hcy intend to pursue this plan unswemngly 
and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties which 
now stand in the way of its rcahration In order to give 
th's declaration the fullest authority , the statement which 
1 .ini now railing to you will be arculated to-diy as a 
White Paper to both Houses of Parlnmcnt and the Gov- 
e-nnent will ask Parliament to approie it this week 
"'Iht discussions which hale beer proceeding during 
•lit pist two months hue lucn o. laluc in showing us 
tin-i (nt prnWcnis we haic to soUe and haie 

tdiaticed tis towards the solution ni some of them. But 
fi r, 1 lit- also It plain that nthtrs s'lil require furtiier 
rsan ir i('<ti n. >1 ci'-ops.falive co’.s I'trat.o, There i' *'111 
> '’tr, fifv of (fio for |[.s; 3 «rj -o the ermiposi'ioi 
- ' ' <-f ))? i! I c 'f-at -c a t’ I regret that 

OH) - ( . 1 , ,.f q «tftU' cii ' • iei question 
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of how to safeguard the mmortbes under a responsible 
Central Government the Conference has been unable to 
discuss effectively the nature of the Federal Execubvo 
and Its relationship with the Ijegislature 


"Agam, it has not yet been possible for the States to 
settle amongst themselves their place in the Federation 
and their mutual relationship vntbin it Our common 
purpose will not be advanced by ignoring these facts, nor 
by assuming that the difficulties they present will some- 
how solve themselves Further thought, discussion and 
reconciliation of the different mterests and points of view 
are still required before we can translate the broad general 
aims mto the detailed machinery of a workable constitu- 
hon I am not saying this to mdieate the impossibihly 
not to foreshadow any pause in our work I only m 
to remmd you that we have put our hands to a task, whicn 
demands alike from His Majesty’s Government and from 
the leaders of Indian opimon care, courage and time, lest 
When the work is done, it may bring confusion and Uis- 
appomtment and, mstead of openmg the „.4 

progress, may effectively bar it We must bui > '* 
craftsmen, well and truly. Our duty to In la 

from ail of us 

"What then is the general position “ 

ourselves as regards a practical programme 

tnent of our common aims’ I wmtt to ma'c 
general dedarataons , which carry us no r 
work The declarations already of 

to-day are enough to give confidence m e 
the Government and to provide work for le 
to which I shall refer I want to keep to usin 
great idea of an M-India Federation sitll hold « 

The pnnciplc of a responsible Federal Goiemm 
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to certain reservations and safeguards through a transition 
period, remains unchanged and we are all agreed that 
the Governors' provinces of the future are to be responsibly 
goiemed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of 
freedom from outside interference and dictation m carry- 
ing out then own policies in their own sphere 

“I should explain at once in connection with that last 
point that we contemplate as one feature of the new order 
that the Xorth-West Frontier Province should be con- 
stituted a Governor’s Proimce of the same status as other 
Governors' Provinces, but with due regard to the neces- 
saiy reqmrements of the Frontier, and that, as m all other 
Goiemors’ Provinces, the powers entrusted to the 
Governor to safeguard the safely and tranqmlhy' of the 
Provmce shall be real and effective 

“His Majesty's Government also accept in principle 
the proposition vihich was endorsed at the last Conference 
that Sind should be constituted separate Province if satis- 
factoiy means of financing it can be found We, ther^ore, 
intend to ask the Government of India to arrange for a 
conference with representatives of Smd for the purpose of 
tiying to overcome the difficulties disclosed by die report 
of the expert finanaal investigation which has just been 
completed 

“But I have disgressed from the question of a pro- 
gramme in the hght of the accepted factors— Federation 
as the aim and self-governing provinces and the Indian 
States as its basis As I have said, our discussons have 
made it clear to all of us that Federation cannot be achieved 
in a month or tuo There is a mass of difficult construc- 
tiie work still to be done and there are important 
agreements to be sought by which tlie structure must be 
^aped and cemented 
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“It IS equally plain that the framing of a scheme of 
fesponable gotemment for the provinces would be a 
simpler task, which could be more speedily accomplished 
The adjustments and modifications of the powers now 
exercised by the Central Goiemment, which would obvi- 
ously have to be made in order to give real self-govem- 
®ent to the provinces, should raise no insuperable diffi- 
culties ' 

“It has, therefore, been pressed upon the Government 
that the surest and speediest route to Federation would be 
to get tliese measures in tram forthwith and not to delay 
the assumption of full responsibihtj' by the provmces a 
day longer than is necessary But it is clear that a partial 
advance does not commend itself to you You have mdi- 
oated your desire that no change should he made m the 
oonstitution, which is not effected by one all-embracmg 
statute covering tlie whole field, and His Majesty’s 
^'emment have no mtention of urging a responsibilify 
which, for whatever reasons, is considered at the moment 
Ptemature or lU-advised It may be that opmion and 
oifoumstances will change and it is not necessary here and 
aow to take any irrevocable decision 

“We intend, and have always mtended, to press on 
With all possible despatch with the Federal plan It would 
clearly be indefensible, however, to allow the present 
decision to stand m the way of the earhest possible cons- 
titutional advance m the North-West Frontier Provmce 
^e intend, therefore, to take the necessary steps as soon 
may be to apply to the North-West Frontier Province, 
“ntil the new constitutions are estabhshed, the provisions 
the present Act relating to Governors’ Provinces 

“We must all, however, reahre that there stands m 
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the war of progress, whether for the provinces or the 
Centre, that formidable obstacle — the communal deadlock, 
I have never concealed from yon my conviction that this 
IS above all others a problem for you to settle by agreement 
amongst yourselves The first of the privileges and the 
burdens of a self-governing people is to agree how the 
democratic principle of representation is to be applied, or, 
in other words, who are to be represented and how it is 
to be done This Conference has twice essayed this task ; 
twice It has failed I cannot believe that you will demand 
that we shall accept these failures as final and condusive, 

“But time presses We shall soon find that our en- 
deavours to proceed with our plans are held up — indeed 
th^ have been held up already— if you cannot present us 
widi a settlement acceptable to aU parties as the founda- 
tions upon which to build In that event His ilajes^s 
Covemment would be compelled to apply a provisional 
scheme, for they are determined that even this disabihty 
shall not be pennitted to be a bar to progress 

“This would mean that His Majesty’s Government 
would have to settle for you not only your problems of re- 
presentation, but also to deade, as wisely and justly as 
posnble what checks and balances the constitution is to 
contam, protect minorities from an unrestricted and tyran- 
nical use of the democratic piindple expressing itself 
soldy through majority power. 

“I desire to warn you that if the Government hare to 
supply even temporarily this part of yonr constitution 
which you are unable to supply for yourselves, and though 
It will be our care to provide the most ample safeguards 
for minorities so that none of them need feel that they 
have been ne^ected, it will not be a satisfactory way of 
dealing with this problem Let me also warn you that if 
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you cannot come to an agreement on this amongst your- 
sehes, it ivill add considerably to the difficulties of any 
Government here which shares our luens of an Indian 
constitution and it mil detract from the place which that 
constitmon wiU occupy amongst those of other nations, 
Ii therefore, beg of you once more to take further oppor- 
tunities to meet together and present us nith an agree- 


ment 

"We intend to go ahead we have now brought our 
business down to specific problems which require dose 
and intimate consideration, first of all by bodies winch are 
really committees and not unwieldy conferences, and we 
must, tow set up machinery to do this bnd of work 

"As that IS bemg done and condusion presented, we 
must be able to continue consultations with you I pro- 
pose, therefore, with ,vour consent, to nominate m due 
course a small representative committee, a working com- 
njittee of this conference, which will remain in 
India, with which through the Viceroy we can keep m 
effective touch I cannot here and now sp^ precisely 
how this committee can best be employe 
matter which must be worked out and must to som 
depend on the reports of the committees we pto^se o 
set up but in the end we shall haie to meet again for a 
final review of the whole scheme 

"The plan, in a word, is this I 
carry it in yoiw mind that these 1"® ^ 

nded now a” mass of detail Toa hai e s 'c ^ 

^neral way the kind of ^ of it 1ms rot 

this wing of It, that of th 
jet been drawn in detail by ml! be 

ha\e to consider the stresses and c - rirotect it, to 
put upon the fabnc, the be^t wav to protect 
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safeguard it and to carry it XTith that matenal la front 
of us, we appoint this comnuttee, that committee and the 
other comnuttee, to study the matter and to produce pro- 
posals for us for dealing with them 

"That is what you would call the detailed work that 
must be pursued and yon know perfectly well, my friends, 
that a conference as large as this or a Committee as large 
as some of those committees diat hare been meeting under 
the chairmanship of the Lord Cnancellor cannot do that 
work There are too many long speeches, there are too 
many wntten speeches, there is not enough intimate, 
practical and pointed exchange of view sharp across a 
table without ten-rmnute speeches — a two-seconds observa- 
tion met by another two seconds obsenahon Only m 
that way are you gomg to work it out 

"But whilst this is being done, we have to keep in 
contact with wbat I would call the large responsible re- 
presentatii e pohbcal body, a body of this nature, a body 
V hich this typifies That is the plan m the conception of 
His Majesty’s Goiemment, of qmck, effective, scientific 
and certam work m the buSding up of the great consnn,- 
tion of India, to which reference has been made. 

“It IS our intention to set up at once the committees 
whose appomtment the Conference has recommended: 
(a) To investigate and adnse on the revision of the 
franchise and constituenaes, (b) to put to the test of 
detailed budgetary facts and figures the recommendations 
of the Federal Finance Sub-Comnuttee, and (c) to acplore 
more fully the ^leafic financial problems ansmg in 
connexion with certam individual States. We intend that 
these committees shall be at wi^k in India under the 
chairmanship o* distinguished public men from this 
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country as early in the new year as possible The views 
expressed by you here on the other outstanding federal 
problems will be taken into consideration at once and the 
necessary steps taken to get better understanding - and 
agreement upon them, 

"His Majesty’s Government have also taken note of 
the suggestion made in paragraph 26 of the Federal Struc- 
ture Sub-Committee’s third report with the object of 
facilitating an early deasion on the distribution among 
the States of whatever quota may be agreed upon for 
their representation in the legislature 

"It follows from what I have already said that they 
share the general desue for an early agreement on this 
question among the States, and His Majesty’s Government 
intend to afford the Fnnces all possible assistance by way 
of advice in this matter If it appears to the Government 
that there is likely to be undue delay in them reachmg 
agreement amongst themselves, the Government will take 
such steps as seem helpful to obtain a working settlement 

"I have already alluded to another matter to which you 
have given ample evidence that you attach great import- 
ance and to which you will expect me to refer A decision 
of the communal problem which provides only for 
representation of the communities in the legislatures is 
not enough to secure what I may call 'natural nghts ’ 
When such provisions have been made minonties will still 
remam mmonhes and the constitution must, therefore, 
contam provisions which will give all creeds and classes a 
due sense of secunty that the pnnaple of majonty 
government is not to be employed to their moral or 
matenal disadvantage m the body pohtic 

"The Government cannot undertake here and now to 
specify m detail what those provisions should be Them 


23 
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form and scope will need the most anxious and careful 
consideration wnfli a view to ensuring on the one hand 
that they are reasonably adequate for their purpose and 
on the other that they do not encroach, to an extent which 
amounts to stultification, upon the pnnaples of represen- 
tatiie responsible Government 

“In this matter the Comimttee of Consultation should 
play an important part, for here also just as in regard 
to the method and proportions of electoral representation. 
It is vital to the success of the new constitution that it 
should be framed on a basis of mutual agreement 

“Now once agam we must bid each other good-bye 
\l’e shall meet individually and we diall meet, I hope, 
on committees carrying on this work to w’hich we 
have set our hands Not we in the sense of His Majesty’s 
Goiemment, but we in the sense of you and us together. 

"Great stndes have been made, greater, I am sure, you 
will find than the most optimistic thmir I was glad to 
hear in the course of these debates speaker after speaker 
takmg that mew. It is the true mew These Con- 
ferences have not been failures in any sense of the term 
These Conferences had to meet , these Conferences had to 
come Up against obstacles , these Conferences had to be 
the means by which diversi^' of opimon had to be ex- 
pressed , these Conferences enabled us not only to 
mobilise the good-will of India and England, but also 
enabled us to mobilise the great problems, the histoncal 
lirobkms of India These problems have enabled us all — 
joi and we together — to come down and face hard reahty, 
rnd to gather from mutual conference the spirit and the 
dctcTninitioa to overcome difficulties We have met vmth 
oj^'acles, but one o' those optimists to whom hiimamtv 
o'cs most of its p'osress said that "obstacles were made 
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to be overcome ” In that buoyancy of spint and the 
£Ood-\\iIl which comes from it, let us go on with our task 
lly fairly wide experience of Conferences like this is that 
the road to agreements is very broken and httered with 
obstructions to begin with, and the first stages often fill 
•one with despair But quite suddenly, and generally un- 
expectedly, the way smoothes itself out and the end is 
liappily reached I not only pray that such may be our 
expcnence, but I assure you that the Government will 
stnve unceasingly to secure such a successful termination 
to our mutual labours 

THE NET RESULTS. 

The following lUummating analysis of the results of 
the second Round Table Conference and of the vanous 
issues beanng on the subject by Mr V J Patel, made m 
a press statement on his return to India after the second 
Round Table Conference will be read with mterest — 

At the close of the first Round Table Conference the 
Prime Minister announced the pohey of His Majesty’s 
Government m regard to India, and the White Paper now 
issued at the close of the Second Round Table Conference 
merely reaffirms that pohey without any modifications 
It is significant that the White Paper ignores altogether 
the most important document, namely the Gandhi-Invin 
Pact, w'hich secured the co-operation of the Congress m 
the work of the Round Table Conference Those who 
maintained that the Gandhi-Irwm Pact was an advance 
on the declaration of the lofli January, 1931, must have 
been thoroughly disillusioned The words in the pact 
"in the mterest of India”, by which Congressmen swore 
till yesterday, have not even been mentioned m the RTiite 
Paper 
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According to the policy outlined in the White Paper, 
India IS to have responabihty at the centre it, and only 
if, the Central Government and the Central Legislature 
are constituted on an AU-India Federal basis Even so 
the responsibihty is to be subject to the following con- 
ditions — Defence and estemal affairs are to be 
reserved to the Governor-General (2) Control over finance 
IS to be subject to such conditions as would ensure the 
fulfilment of the obhgabons incurred under the authonty 
of the Secretaiy of State, and the maintenance unimpaired 
of the financial stabihty and credit of India {3) The 
rdabons of the Fnnces to the British Goiemment are to 
be controlled by the Crown {4) There must be no unfair 
economic or commercial discrunmabon against the Snbsh 
trader (5) The Governor-General must be granted the 
necessary powers to enable him to fulfil his responsibilitjr 
for securing the observance of the Consbtutional ngbts 
of the nunonhes He must also have the power to enable 
him to fulfil his responsibihty for ulbmately mamtaimng 
the tranquillity of the State 

Readmg the two dedarabons along with the report of 
the debate m the House of Commons and the report of 
the rcderal Structure Committee, there can be no doubt 
whatever that the pnnaple of conbol at he cenbe fore- 
shadowed in the White Paper is subject to all the condi- 
bons 1 ha\e just bnefiy enumerated. 

I now state the Xabonal demands, as embodied in 
the Karachi Congress resolubon Then are.— (1) Com- 
plete mdependeaee, and in particular, (a) Complete con- 
trol of defence, (3) Complete conbol of e.'ctemal affairs, 
(4) Complete control of finances, (5) India’s right to secede 
at nil, (6) Evammabon of the debt position of India by 
an ■mp-'rtial tribunal to ascertam how much of it is justly 
clnrvnble lo the nev Goiemment of India, and how 
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much must be shouldered by the Bnbsh Government 
■The Congress mandate also gave power to its delegate at 
the R T C to accept such adjustments as “may be 
■demonstrably proved to be m the mterest of India ” 

I have no doubt that any impartial reader of the IlTute 
Paper and the Congress resolution will come to no other 
■conclusion than that the 'White Paper rejects every demand 
made by the Congress Reservation of national defence 
•and external affairs m the hands of the Governor-General 
means the rejection of the Congress demand for complete 
mdependence even m that limited interpretation of the 
phrase, namdy, “voluntary partnership with Bntam ” 
With defence as a reserved subject, the control of finances, 
apart from other conditions sought to be imposed by the 
MTute Paper, becomes illusory, inasmuch as 45 per cent 
of the central revenue is spent on the Army If we add 
to this the huge amount representing the salanes and 
pensions of persons appomted by the Secretary of State, 
together with mterest on debt, and sunilar charges, very 
little mdeed would be left for the legidature to vote upon 
Rven so, the \\Tiite Paper, by imposmg two other condi- 
tions, namely, that such suitable provisions should be 
made m the constitution as would effechvdy msure the 
fulfilment of the obhgations mcurred under the authonty 
■of the Secretary of State, and the maintenance unim- 
paired of the financial stabihty and credit of India, renders 
even that limited control of finance still more faracal 
What self-respectmg Indian would be prepared to hold 
the portfoho of Finance under the new Government uith 
these h umiliating limitations? It is, therefore, qmte dear 
■the Congress demand for the control of finances has been 
rejected 

The next demand of the Congress for the examina- 
•tion of the debt position of India was not even discussed 
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at the Conference. But there can be no doubt that the 
White Paper, by imposing a condition that the obhgabons 
incurred under the authority of the Secretary of State are 
to be a&ecbrely guaranteed, rejects the claim The last 
and the most important claim of the Congress is India’s- 
right to secede This iras not and could not be raised, 
as India’s claim to be admitted into partnership ttith 
Bntain iras refused 

As if these conditions, which reject every demand 
made by the Congress, were insuffident, the White Paper 
imposes other conditions before His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would be prepared to recognise the principle of 
responsibility at the centre. 

I should like to refer to one of them at this stage. 
The first R T. C decided upon the following formula, 
at the suggestion of the British delegates in regard to 
India's tight to discnminate between nationals and non- 
nationals 

"At the instance of the British commercial com- 
monity, the pnndple was generally agreed to that there 
should be no discrimination between the rights of the 
British conunerdal community, firms and companies, 
tradmg in India, and the rights of Indian-bom subjects, 
and that an appropriate convention based upon redprod^ 
should he entered into for the purpose of guaranteeing 
these tights " 

Pubhc opuuon m India stron^y protested against tins 
serious curtailment of the right of Bidia’s future Parlia- 
ment and Mahatma Gandhi made it dear on bdialf of 
the Congress that any Constitution which in aiiy way im- 
paweil the power of the future Legislature of India to dis- 
criminate agdnst non-nationals, when it considered it 
necessary to do so in the national interest, was not worth 
having, and would not be acceptable to flie Congress 
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Some Indian members of the S T C in defending 
their attitude, rehcd upon the uord ''generally" m the 
formula and contended that this word left it open to 
the Legislature to discriminate in exceptional cases 

The second R T C extended thcescope and purposes 
of this recommendation in a vanety of ways The 
unprot cd recommendation dropped the word "generally,” 
gave protection not only to the Bntish traders, but to all 
subjects of the Crown , not only agamst legidabve dis- 
cnmination, but also against administrative discrimination, 
not only in regard to trade, but also in regard to taxation, 
holdings of property, and a host of other matters 

In order to avoid any misunderstanding, I shall quote 
the words of that recommendation 

"The Committee are of opmion that no subject of the 
Crown who may be ordmanly resident or carrying on trade 
or business in Bnbsh India, should be subject to any dis- 
ability or discnminabon, legislabve or admunsbabve, by 
reason of his age, descent, religion or place of birth, m 
respect to taxahon, the holding of property, the carrying 
on of any trade, profession or busmess, or in respect of 
residence or travel” 

I hardly need add that the new Consbhibon is to 
mahe provision vesbng in the Governor-General the power 
to take such measures as be may consider necessary to 
maintain the peace and tranquilhty of the country 
We have been told that, after all the so-called reserva- 
faons and safeguards are meant to apply only during the 
period of bansifaon, and that a few years are 
nothmg in the lifefame of a nabon Nether in the 
White Paper nor in the report of the Federal Structure 
Committee do we find the penod of transibon gieefied 
Heaven only knows whether it is going to be five years or 
fifty years! 
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Mr Saldwis, m his speech in the House of Commons 
in reply to a query from Mr Wardlaw Milne stated that 
nobody could say how long the transitiDnal period would 
last He further added that it would last ]ust as long as 
It was the will of parliament it should last, and if and 
when the Constitution was set up, nothing m that constitu- 
tion would be relaxed without the assent of Parliament 

It is thus dear that all talk that the new constitu- 
tion would automatically lead India to its dienshed goal, 
or that the period of transition would be bnef, is merely 
moonshine 

It has also been argued that the estraordmary powers 
to be vested m the Governor-General would by convention 
fall into disuse, as has been found to be the case in sdf- 
govermng Dominions. This is not the view of the BntiMi 
Got eminent, and ue know to our cost that such cxtra- 
ordmarj’ powers hare been and are bemg exercised with 
\engeancc by the Governor-General m India 

I have endeavoured to show that the second Pound 
Table Conference has failed A third Conference has no 
doubt been promised, and several Committees will 
shortly be set up to work out some of the details of 
tile scheme. But neither the third Conference nor any of 
the Committees will be entitled to cvemde the express 
terms of the declaration They will be bound to work 
within the four comers of those terms, and can have no 
power, for instance, to recommend the transfer of control 
of defence or forevgn affavrs, or the grant of any of the 
other demands of the Congress, which have been cate- 
gorically refused by the declaration. 
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MAHATMAJI’S ULTIMATUM TO VICEROY 

Following IS the fuU text of Malmtma GondM’s Vltlmo' 
turn to His Excellency Lord Irmn written from the Satyasraha. 
Asramf Sabarmatij on the and Marche i9SO, on the eve of Iaiiiieh~ 
ing the campaign of Civil Disobedience 
Dear Fnend, 

Before embarking on Civil Disobedience and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take all these jears I nonid fam approach jou 
and find a way ont My personal faith is absolately clear I can 
not intentionally hnrt anything that hves, mnch less fellow human 
beings, even though they maj do the greatest nvong to me and 
mine Whilst therefore I hold British rule to be a cnrse I do 
not intend to harm a single Englishman or any legitimate interest 
he may have in Mia I must not be misnnderstood Though I 
hold Bnfash role m India to be a curse I do not therefore consider 
the Englishman as general to be worse than an) other people on 
earth I have the pnvilege of claimmg manj Englishmen as 
dearest Tnenda Indeed, much that I have learnt of tlie eiil of 
Bnhsh role is due to the writings of frank and courageous 
Englishmen who have not hesitated to tell the unpahtoblc troth 
about that rule 

And why do I regard British rule as a curse’ It has impover- 
ished the dumb millions by the system of progressiic c-Ylmtat^ 
and by the rumous expense of the Mihtary and Cud Administra- 
tion which the country can nrner afford It has redncrf ns 
pohUcally to serfdom It has sapped the foundations of our 
culture and bv the policy of disarmament it has degraded us 
spintnall) Lacking in mward strength we hare been reduced ' 
all but umreraal disarmament to a state bordenng on cowardlv 
helplessness 

In common with many of my countrymen I had bugged a fond 
hope that the proposed Round Table Conference might furnish 
a solution But when rou said plainly tliat yon could not gwe 
any assurance that you or the British Cabinet would p e gc your 
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selves to snppott the scheme of foil Dotnuuon Statns the Ronnd 
Table Conference conid not possibly fnmish the solotion for vihich 
vocal India is consaoiisly and the dnntb millions are onconscionsly 
thirsbng Keedless to say that there never nas ans qnestioii of 
Parliament’s verdict bemg antiapated Instances are not svanbng 
of the Bnbsh Cabinet m anhapabon of the Parliamentary verdict 
havmg pledged itself to a parbcalar policy The Delhi interview 
having been miscarried, them was no opbon for Pandit Motilal 
Xehm and me but to take steps to carry out the solemn resolnbon 
of the Congress amved at in Calcntta at its session m iprS, bnt 
the resolnbon of Independence could canse no alarm if the word 
Domimon Statns mentioned m vonr announcement had been nsed 
in Its accepted sense For has it not been admitted by respon- 
sible Bnbsh statesmen that Dominion Status is virtnal Indepen- 
dence’ What however I fear is that there never has been any 
intenbon of granting such Dominion Statns to India m the imme- 
diate fntnie But this is aU past historv Since the annonncement 
many events have happened whidi show nnmistakably the trend 
of Bnbsh pohcy It seems as dear as daj-hght that responsible 
Bnbsh statesmen do not contemplate any alterabon in Bnbsh 
pohcy that might adversely affect Bntam’s commerce with India 
or require an impartial and dose scmbny of Bntam’s tiansacbon 
with India If nothing is done to end the process of enploitabon 
India most be bled with an ever tncieasmg speed The Finance 
ilember i^-ds as settled fact the 1-6 rabo which by a stroke of 
the pen drains India of a few croies and when a senons attempt 
IS being made thiongb anl form of direct action to unsettle this 
feet among many others even yon cannot help appealmg to the 
wealthy landed classes to help yon to crash that attempt m the 
name of law and order that grinds India to atoms 

Unless tiiose who work m the name of the nation tmdetsfend 
and keep before all conoeraed the mobve that hes b ehin d the 
craving for Independence there is every danger of Independence 
itself commg to ns so changed as to be of no value to those bnling 
voiceless milhons for whom it is sought and for whom it is worth 
tekmg It IS for that reason that 1 have been recently tellmg 
the pnbhc what Independence should really mean 

Let me put before you some of the salient pomts The 
terrific pressure of land revenue which furnishes a large part of 
Hie total must nodeego considerable modificabcm m an Ihdepen- 
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dent India Qven the much vannted Femanent Settlement 
benefits few nch zammdats, not the ryots The ryot has remained 
as helpless as ever He is a mere tenant-at-will Not only then 
bad land revenue to be considerably reduced, but the whole 
revenue system has to be so revised as to make the ryots good 
its primary concern 

But Bntish system seems to be designed to crush the very 
hfe out of him Even salt which he must use to live is so ta\ed 
as to make the burden fall heaviest on him If only because of 
the heartless impartulity of its incidence the tax shows itself 
still more burdensome on the poor men when it is remembered 
that salt IS the one thing he must eat more than the nch man, 
both individually and collectively 

The drink and drug revenue too is denied from the poor It 
saps the foundations both of their health and morals It is defen- 
ded under the false plea of individual freedom but m realiti is 
maintained for its own sake The ingenuity of the authors of 
Reforms of 1919 transferred this revenue to the so<alled respon- 
sible part of dyarchy so as to throw the burden of prohibition on 
it, thus from the very beginning rendering it powerless for good 
If the unhappy mimster wipes out this revenue he must starve 
education since m the existing orcumstances he has no new 
source of replacing that revenue If the weight of taxation has 
crushed the poor from the aboie the destruchou of the Centml 
Supplementary Industry f c , handspinmng has undermined their 
capaaty for ptodnang wealth 

The tale of India's rumabon is not complete without reference 
to the hahilibes incurred in her name Snlfiacnt has been 
recently said about these m the pnbhc press It must be the dub 
of a free India to subject ull liabilities to the strictest inicdigi- 
hon and repudiate those that may be adjudged bi an impirtnl 
tnbunal to be unjust and unfair The meqnibes sampled aboie 
are maintained m order to carry on o foreign adrauiistralion, 
demonstrably the most expensive m the world Take your own 
salary It is over Ra si,ooo per month besides many other 
indirect addibons The Bnbsh Prime Minister gets Is.ko per 
year iu, over Rs 5,400 per month At the present rale of 
exchange you are getting over Rs 700 per dav against Indus 
average income of less than Annas a per day T 1 e Prime Mmis'er 
gets Rs 180 per day against Great Bntmn's average income of 
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ncnrU Rs i per ins Tims jon ntt KCltinR mreh oxer fixe 
Ihonxxnd times Inilm's income The Ilntish Prime Minister is 
ijcttinf: onlx ninet) times Bntiin's nxernRc income On Itended 
knees I iisk }an to ponder oxer this phenomenon 1 Inxe to take 
a persontl iltostratian to drive home the painful truth I hast 
too fjrent n regard for xon ns n man 1 do not xxish to hart sour 
fccIinRS I know that xon do not need the ealarx xun get Pit>- 
bablj the ixholc of xonr oalnrj goes for clinnt} Bat the si«tcm 
that proxides for snch arrangement desert cs to be snmroanl} 
scrapped Wliat is trac of the Vicercpl salarx is true gcnenltx 
of the xxhote administration The radical catting down of the 
Tcxcnne therefore depends npon the eqnallx radical redact on in 
tlie expenses of the administration This means a transformation 
of the sebeme of Goxemment This transformation is impossible 
aithont Independence Hence m nix opinion tlie spontoucoas 
demonstration of the e6th Jannarx in which hnndreds of tlionsand-s 
of xtllagers mstinetivcl) participated To them Independence 
means dchxerance from killing weight Not one of the great 
Bntish political parties it seems to me is prepared to gixe ap 
Indian spoils to which Great Britain helps herself from dax- to 
dat, often inspite of the nnnnimons opposition of Indian opinion 
Nexertbeless if India is to hxe as a nation, if tlic slow death bjr 
stanation of her people is to stop some remedy must be found 
for immediate relief 

The proposed Conference is certainly not the temedx It is 
not a matter of carrxuig convjchon by argament ,Thc matter 
resolxes itself lato one of matching the forces Conxiction or no 
conxaction Great Bntam would defend her Indian Commerce and 
interests by all the forces at her command India mast conse- 
quently evolxe a force enough to free herself from the embrace of 
death It is couimon that, howexer disorganised and for the time 
being insignificant it may be, the party of xaolence is gainmg 
ground and makmg itself felt Its end Is the same as mme, but I 
am convinced that it cannot bnng the desired relief to the dumb 
millions and the conxicbon is grow mg deeper and deeper in me 
that nothmg but nuadnlteiated non-nolence can check the 
-organised violence of the British Government 

Many thmk that non-nolence is not an actixe force Mv 
•experience is limited, though it undoubtedly shoxvs that non- 
xiolence can be an intensely actixe force It is my purpose to set 
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in tnotion that force agaiiut the organised Molent force of Bntish 
rule as nell as the unorganised violent force of the growing party 
of violence To sit nonld be to give the rein to both the forces 
obo\e mentioned 

Having nnqnestioning and immoveable faith in the efficacy of 
non-violence, as I know it, it nonld be sinfnl on my part to wait 
anv longer This non-violence will be eitpressed dirongh Civil 
Disobedience, for the moment confined to the inmates of the 
Satyagniha Ashram, bnl nltimately designed to cover all those 
who choose to join the movement with its obnons limitations I 
know that in embarking npon non-violence I shall be miming 
what might fairly be termed a mad risk bat the victories of tmth 
have never been won withont risks, often of the gravest character 
The conversion of a nation that has conscionsly or nnconscionsly 
preyed npon another far more nnmerons, far more ancient and no 
less cnltnied than itself is worth any amonnt of risk I have 
deliberately nsed the word conversion for my ambition is no less 
than to convert the British people flirongh non-violence and thns 
make them see the wrong they have done to India I do not seek 
to harm jonr people I want to serve them erven as I want to 
sene my own I believe I have always served them I served 
them opto 1919 blindly, hot when my eyes were opened and I 
conceived non-co-operation my object still was to serve them I 
employed the same weapon that I have in all hnmihty successfnllv 
nsed against the dearest members of my family H I have ^nal 
love for yonr people with mme. it wffl not long lemaiu hidden 
It will be acknowledged by them even as the members of my 
family acknowledged it after they had med me for seieral jeM 
If the people fam me. as I expect they mil, the saffertng m 
they laftt undergo, unless the Bnttsh nattim sooner retracts ils 
steps, itrfll he enough to melt the stonfest hearts The plan 
throngh Civil Disobedience wiU be to combat sneb evils as I have 
sampled ont H we want to aever Bntish connection, it is becaose 
of such evils When they are removed, the path becomes e^ 
Then the wav to a fnendly negotiation will be open U Bnnsa 
Commerce with India is ponfied of greed yon will have no 
difficnlty m recognising onr Independence 

I respectfully invite you then to pave the wav for the imme- 
diate removal of those eviU and thus open the way for a ml 
Conference between C9110I1 interested only m promoting me 
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common good of mankind throngli Tolnntaiy fellowship and in 
airangmg the tenns of mntnal help, and commerce equally snited 
to both 

Yon have mmecessanly laid stress upon the Commnnal prob- 
lems that unhappily aSect this land Important though they 
undoubtedly are for consideration of any scheme of Government 
they have httle bearing on the greater problems which are above 
communities and which affect them all equally But tf you can- 
not see your way to deal with these evils, and my letter makes no 
appeal to your heart on the eleventh day of this month, I shall 
proceed with such co-workers of the Ashram as I can take to 
disregard the provisions of the Salt Laws I regard this tax to 
be the most tnequtiotis of all from the poor man’s standpoint As 
the Independence movement is essentially for the poorest in the 
land the beginning will be made with Ous evil The wander is 
that we hare submitted to the cmel monopoly for so long It is, 
I know, open to you to frustrate my design by anestmg me I 
hope there will be tens of thousands ready in a disuplmed 
manner to take up the work after me and m the act of disobeying 
the Salt Act lay themselves open to the penalties of law that 
should never had disfigured the Statute book 

I have no desire to cause yon unnecessary embarassment or 
any at all so far as I can help If you think there is any subs- 
tance m my letter and if yon will care to discuss matters with 
me and if to that end }oa would like me to postpone pnbhcation 
of this letter, I shall gladly refram in receipt of a telegram to 
that effect soon after this reaches yon Yon will, however, do 
me the favour of not to deSect me from my course unless yon 
con see your way to conform to the substance of this letter This 
letter is not in any nay intended as a threat but is a simple and 
sacred duty peremptory on the civil resister Therefore I am 
havmg It speaally dehvered by a young English fnend who 
beheves in the Indian cause and is a full behever in non-violence 
and whom Prondence seems to have sent me, os it were, for 
the very purpose 

I remain. 

Your smcere fnend, 

M K GANDHI 
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SAPRU^AYAKAR PEACE TALKS 

A 

Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Mr M R Jayaht) made the 
folUiTinng siateneni on Sepiemher 5, ig^o emhoiying the corres- 
pondence that passed between them and the Congress leaders in 
jafl in the course of peace negoUations for about two i»oni!]5 
(July-Aug ) 

The facts connected ^ith the efforts \\bicb ne Iia\e been 
making for over two months for the restoration of peacefnl con> 
dibons in the country are as foUows 

(i) On the aoth Jnne, 1930, Pandit Moblal Nehm gaie an 
interview to Mr Slocombe, speaal correspondent of the “Daily 
Herald’* (I/ondon), with regard to hts views about attending the 
Rotrad Table Conference 

(a) Shortly thereafter Mr Slocombe bad a couveisatiou with 
Pandit Motilal Nehru in Bombay as a result of which certain 
terms were drafted by Mr Slocombe and submitted to Pandit 
Moblal Nehm and approved by him at a meeting m Bombay at 
■which Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr Jayahar and Mr Slocombe 
alone were present One copy of these terms was sent to 
Mr Jayakar by Mr Slocombe as agreed upon by Pandit hlohlal 
Nehru as the basis of his (Mr Jayatar’s) or anv third parti's 
approach to the Viceroy and 

(3) Mr Slocombe likewise addressed a letter to Dr Sapni 
at Simla forwarding a copy of these terms 

In Ihe course of this letter Mr Slocombe said tbat Pandit 
Motilal Nehm agreed to our actng as mtennedianes for tlie 
purpose of approachiiig the Viceroy on the basis of these term* 
We give below the full text of this document 

The statement submitted to Pandit Motilal Nehru in Bombaj 
on Jnne 55, 1930, was approied as the basis of an infonral 
approach to the Viceroy by a third parti If in certain arcums- 
tances the British Gmeniment and the Government of India, 
although unable to anticipate the recommendations that mar in 

24 
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perfect freedom be made bj the Ronnd Table Conference or the 
athtnde which the Bntish Parhament may reserve for such 
recommendations, would nevertheless be willing to give private 
assurance that thQ would support the demand for full 
responsible Government for India subject to such mutual adjust- 
ments and terms of transfer as are required by the special needs 
and condihous of India and by her long association with Great 
Bntam and as may be decided by the Round Table Conference 
Pandit Jlotilal Kefam would undertake to take personally such 
an assurance— or the mdicabon received from a responsible third 
party that such assurance would be forthcoming— to 5Ir Gandhi 
and to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 

If such assurance were offered and accqited, it would render 
passible a general measure of conoliatiDn which abould entail 
simnltaneoas calbng off of the Civil Disobedience movement, 
cessation of the Goiemment's present repressive pohiy and a 
generous measure of amnes^ for pohbcat prisoners and would be 
followed by Congress parhapabon in the Round Table Conference 
on terms mutuallv agreed upon 

On the basis of this document we interviewed the Viceny at 
Simla more than once during the earty part of July last and 
explained to him the sitnabon m the con ntr y and nlbrnately wrote 
to him the followmg letter 

PEACE-MAKERS’ FIRST LETTER 
Dear Lord Irwin, 

We would beg leave to draw Your Excellency’s attenbon to 
the pohbcal sitnabon in the country which, m our opimon, makes 
It imperabve that some steps should be taken without any loss 
of time to restore normal condibons 

We are alive to the dangers of the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment with which neither of ns has sympathised nor been 
associated, but we feel that in the contest between the people and 
the Goiemment, which has involved the adopbon of a poltcv of 
repression and consequent embitterment of popular feehng, the 
abiding interests of the country are apt to be sacrificed 

Ite tbmk it oar duty to our country and to the Government 
fhat we should make an endeavour to amehorate the present 
situabon bv d scnssmg the qnesbon with some of the leaders of 
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the mo\ement m the hope and behef that ne may be able to 
persuade them to help m the restoration of normal conditions 
If ne have read Yonr B^cellency’s speech anght, ire think 
that nhile Yonr Biccellenc} and yonr Government feel compelled 
to resist the Civil Disobedience movement, yon ace not less ansi' 
■ons to explore every possibihty of findmg an agreed solntion 
of the constitutional problem We need scarcely say that we 
helieve that noth the cessatioa of the movement, there will be no 
occasion for contmnance on the part of the Government of the 
present policj and those emergency meaanres which have been 
passed by the Goiemment as an implement of that pohci 

We therefore approach Yonr Excellency with the regnest 
that you may be pleased to permit us an mtemew with 
Mr Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
so that we may put our points of view before them and urge 
them in the mterest of the country to respond to our appeal to 
•enable the big issue of constitutional advance bemg solved m a 
calm atmosphere 

We desire to make it plam that in gomg to them we shall 
be gomg on our own behalf and we do not profess to represent 
•either the Government or any party m takmg this step If we 
fail m our attempt, the responsibihty will he oura 

Should Your Excellency be pleased to grant ua permission 
■to see these gentlemen m jail, we shall request you to issue 
necessary orders to the local Governments concerned to allow ns 
the necessary facihbes 

We further request that if the necessary permission is granted 
to us, we may be allowed to talk to them pnvatdy, without there 
bemg any officer of the Government present at our mterview 
We further submit that m our iqimion it is desirable that we 
should see them at the earhest possible date 

The reply to this letter may be sent to Mr Jayafcar at Hotel 
Cecil 


Yours smcereh, 

(Sd) Tej Bahadur Sapru 
(Sd) M R Jajakar 
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VICEROY’S REPLY 

To the above letter the Viceroy made the fallowing reply — 

Simla, Jnly i6, 1930. 


Dear Mr Jayakar, 

I have received your letter of the 13th Jnlv Yon and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni state yonr desire to do all nr your power to bring 
about a letnm of peaceful conditions m the country and ask for 
permission to approaidi blr Gandhi, Pandit Motilal Xehm and. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Xehm with this object 

I bad occasion in my address to the Legislature on the 9th 
Jnly to define the attitude of myself and my Government both to 
the avil disobedience movement and to the conshtubonal issues. 
We consider that the avil disobedience movement is domg 
nnmnced barm to the canse of India and many important com- 
mnnibes, classes and parties hold the same view With their 
help, therefore. Government most cootmne to oppose it by all 
means in their power But yon nghtly recognise that we are not 
less aoMous to see the achieiemcnt irf the solubon of the consb- 
tnbonal problem by agreement among all the mterests concerned. 

It IS evidently not possible for me to anbapate the proposals 
that will be made by the Government of India after they have had 
bme to consider the Statutory Commission’s report or by the 
Round Table Conference and less Ae decisions of Parliament,, 
but I made it plain in my speech that it remains my earnest 
desire, as it is that of my Gmemment, and, I have no doubt also, 
that of His Majesty’s Government, to do eieiytbrag that we can 
in our respecbie spheres to assist the people of India to obtain as. 
large a degree of management of their own affairs as can be shown 
to he consistent with the making of a provision for those matters 
in regard to which they are not at present m a posibon to assume 
responsibility What those matters may be and what the pro- 
visions may best be made for them will engage the attenbon of the 
conference, but I base never belieied that, with mutual confidence 
on both sides, it should be impossible to reach an agreement 

If, therefore, yon believe that by the acbon proposed von may- 
be able to assist in the restorabon of normal condibons m the 
country, it vonld not be right for me or my Govemmcul to inter- 
pose any obstacles to your efforts Kor do I think that those who 
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lave stooa side by side viitit my Government in steadily opposing 
tie civil disobedience movement and whose co-operation I so much 
value, would wish me to do so 

On hearing from yon I will accordmgly ask the local Govern- 
ments concerned to issue the necessary instmctions which will 
enable yon to make your pnbhc-spmted attempt in the cause of 
peace m India 


Yours sincerch, 
(Sd) IRWIN 

FIRST INTERVIEW WITH GANDHIJI 

With these two documents we mterviewed Mr Gandhi m 
Yervada Jail, Poona on the asrd and a4th July, 1930 During the 
interview we explained to Mr Gandhi the whole situation and 
gave him the substance of our conversation with the Viceroi 
Mr Gandhi gave us the followmg note and letter to be handed 
over to Pandit Motilal Nehru and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at 
Nairn Jail, Allahabad 

“The constitutional issue’’— So far ns this question is con- 
cerned my personal position, is that 

(i) H the Round Table Conference is restricted to the dis- 
cussion of safeguards that may be necessary in connection with 
full Self-Government during the period of tmnsibon I should liaic 
no objection, it being understood that the question of indepen- 
dence should not be ruled out, if any body raises it I should be 
satisfied before I conid endorse the idea of the Congress attending 
the Conference about its whole composibon 

(a) If the Congress is sabsfied as to the Round Table Con- 
ference naturally avd disobedience would be called off, that 11 
to say, disobedience of certain laws for the sate of disobedience 
but peacefnl pickehng of foreign cloth and liquor will be conbnued 
unless the Government themselves can enforce prohibition on 
hqnor and foreign cloth Rat manufactnees of salt bi the popn- 
lace will have to be conbnued and Uic penal clauses of the Salt 
Act ahonld not be enforced There wilt be no rc’ds on the 
Goiemmcnt salt depots or private depots I will agree citn F 
this clause is not made a clause m these terms but is accep'ed as 
an undcistnnding in wnbng 
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3 (A) SimoltoneonsI} with the colling ofi of civil disobe- 

dience, all Sutiagrahi pnsonere and other political pnsoners 
conneted or nndectnal olio have not been gniltj of violence or 
inatemcnt to Molence should be ordered to be released 

(B) Properties confiscated nnder the Salt Act, Press Act, 
Kevenne Act and the lihe shonld be restored 

(C) Fines and seconties taken from convicted sitiagrahis or 
nnder the Press Act shocld be refnnded 

P) AU officers mclnding village officers oho have resigned 
or oho nut} ha\e been dismissed dnnng the cinl disobedience 
moiement and who maj desire to rejoin Goieinment service 
should be restored 

N B The foregoing should refer also to the non«M>pentioii 
period 

(E) The Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed 
“RIGHT OF A PRISOXER" 

This opmion of mine is purely pronsional, because I consider 
a pnsoner has not the right to pronounce any opinion upon poli- 
tical activities of which he cannot possibly have full grasp, uhile 
he IS shut out of personal contact I therefore'' feel that mv opinion 
IS not entitled to the neight 1 should claim for it, if I was in touch 
mth the movement Mr Jaiahar and Dr Sapm may show this 
to Pandit Moblal I^ehru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, hir 
Patel and those who are in charge of the movement Nothing 
IS to appear in the press This is not to be shown to the Vicerov 
at this stage Bren if the foregoing terms are accepted 'I should 
not care to attend the Conference unless m the event of gomg 
out of the prison I gamed self-confidence which I have not at 
present and unless among those Indians, who would be minted, 
there was preliminaiy conversation and agreement as to mimmam 
hy which they should stand nnder all cucumstances I reserve 
to mvsdf the liberty, when occasion arises, of testing everw 
Swaraj scheme by the abihty to safasfv the object underlymg the 
eleven pomts menfaoned m my letter to the Viceroy 


23-7-30 


(Sd) M K GANDHI, 

Yervada Central Prison. 
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gandhui's letter to pandit MOTILAI, 

-Vehra « Sir Gimdlu’s cmeniig fetter to Pandit llohlal 


tmprramentaUy 

V “ ”“® "‘’“I “ “='>5 ‘0 “‘“fy person- 

to »rr ci ”“I “* ••'“I I "es disinclined to jivc anitliing 

ir si^be and nantcd him to discnss things mth ron 
. . “ “el resist his appeal and let him publish the mtemew 

tile tt yoa At the same time I do not nant to stand in 

sj of an liononrable seltiement if time for it is npe I hrne 
^le doabfs about it bnt after all Jaaaharlal’s mast he the final 
“ raa and I can only g-ce oar adnce to him What I hare 
to” ’aemorandnm giien toSir Tej Bahadnr and Mr Jayaisr, 
e ntmost limit to nhich I can go bnt Jawaharlal maj consider 
} position to be inconsistent with the intniisic Congress pohm 
the present temper of the people 

1 shonid have no hesitahon m snpporting any stranger position 
letter of the Lahore resolnhon Yon need, therefore, 

\ ^ to my memorandnin unless it finds an echo m 

® hearts of )on botli I fcnoR that neither 3011 nor Janahar 
jvcre enamoured of the eleven points brought oat m my first letter 
0 (he Viceroy X do not know whether 5 on still have the same 
opinion My ovsa mind is quite clear ebont them They are to 
e substance of independence I should have nothing to do 
^th an} thing that would not give the nation poucr to give unme- 
*ate effect to them 


In restnetmg myself to fbt three oalj m the memorandum, 
I ha\e not Viaued the other eight bnt the three are now brought 
to deal uith civil disobedience I would he no partv to any 
^ce which would undo the position at which we have amyed 
to^j 


Your smcerely, 

(Sd } M K. GAKPHl, 

23'7-3o Yenrada Mandir 
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INTERVIEW WITH NEHRUS 

Accordmgir on the O/tb and aStb July, ne saw Pandits Uotilal 
Kehrn and Jawaharlal Nehru at Naim Jail, Allahabad, and re- 
vieaed the entue position m the light of the VoceiOT’s letter and 
Mr Gandhi’s note and the letter refeired to abore 


NEHRU DOCroiEXTS 


Pandits Motilal Nehm and Jairaharlal Ndim gare ns the 
following two doenments to be taken to Mr Gandhi at Yenrada, 
Poona — 


A memorandiun dated eStb Jnly by Pandit Moblal Nehn, and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehn, Central Prison, Naini, Allahabad — 

We have had long conversations with Dr Sapn and Mr 
Javakar and they hare infonned os of the vanons events which 
led to tlieir seeking interviews with Gandhiji and with ns in onr 
respective prisons in order, if possible, to terminate or snspeod 
the present hosblihes between the people of India and the British 
Goi eminent We appreaate their earnest desire for peace and 
wonld gladly explore all atennes which might lead to it, pronded 
snch a peace was an honourable one for the people of India who 
have already sacrificed so much m the national straggle and 
meant freedom for onr country 


As representatives of the Congress we have no antbonty, to 
alter any parbcnlar material in its lesolntions, but we might be 
prepared, under certain arcninstances, to recommend variation in 
the details, provided the fundamental position taken up bv the 
Congress was accepted We are, however, faced with an inibal 
diincnlti Both of ns are in prison and for sometime past have 
been cat oS from the ontside world and the national movement. 


one of ns for nearly three months was not allowed anv daili 
nei^paper Gandhiji's colleagues of the ongmal Woiling Com- 
mi 'ct of the Congress are in prison and the Committee itself 
h’s been declared an illegal organisabon Of 3S0 members of 
t'.e All-lndia Cong-ess Committee vbich is the final anthonty in 
the National Congre-a c-ganisabon subject only to the fnll 'cssion 
o' the Congress probably seicnty-Svc per cent a-e m pnson 
Twos the rcspoasib li'v of tak ng a definite step wntheat the 
fn! *’t consultation with onr coUcagnts and especially with 
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As regards the Round Table Conference, we feel unlikely to 
achieve anything unless an agreement on all vital matters is pre- 
wonsly arrived at We attach great importance to such an agree* 
sient which must be definite and there must be no room for mis* 
nnderstandmg or miainterpretation Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm and 
Mr Jayakar have made things very clear Lord Iiwin has also 
stated in his published letter to them that they are acting on their 
own behalf and cannot commit biiri or his Government It is, 
however, possible that they may sncceed m paving way to sudi an 
agreement between the Congress and the Bnhsh Government 
As we are unable to suggest any defimte terms for truce with- 
consulhng Gandbiji and other colleagues we refrain from 
discussing the suggestions made by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm and 
Jayakar and by Gandhiji m a note of his dated ssrd July 
which has been shown to us We might, however, agree generally 
With Mr Gandhi’s and and 3rd points But we should like the 
details of Oiese points and specially his point (z) to discuss with 
him and others before we c a n finally make our suggestions We 
fittggest that this note of ours should be treated as confidential 
and be shown only to such persons as see Gandhiji’s note, dated 
July 23, 1930 • • • 

Letter dated, a8th July, 1930 from Pandit Jewaharlal Nehru, 
Central Prison, Naim, Allahabad, to Mr Gandhi, Yervada Jail, 

Central Prison, Naim, aSth July, 1930 


Mv dear Bapujt, 

It IS a dehght to write to you again after the long mtcr>al, even 
though it be from one pnson to another I would like to write at 
length, but I am afraid I cannot do so at present I shall, there- 
fore, confine myself to the matter in issue 

PT JAWAHARLAL’S MEMORANDUM 

Dr Sapm and Mr Ja}akar came jeslerdaj and Ind a long 
inter\’iew nith father and me To^v thej are coming again 
As thev haae alteadj put ns m possession of all the facts and 
shown ns aonr note ond letter, ne fell ne could discnss the mafer 
between ns tno and amre at some decision even witliont nailing 
for the second intenicw We are prepared to varj am prcnoB'I.' 
formed opinion Our conclusions for the time being are pien m 
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the note nhich we are giving to Dr Sapm and Mr Jajahar This 
IS more or less bnef bnt it will, I hope, give yon some idea of how 
onr minds are working 1 might add that father and 1 are in fall 
agreement in regard to what onr attitude should be I might 
confess that jour pomt (i) regardmg the constitutional issue has 
not won me over, nor does father fancy it I do not see how it 
fits m with our position or onr pledges or with the leahties of 
to-day Father and 1 entirely agree with you that we cannot be 
parties to any truce which would undo the position at whidi we 
have amved to-day It is because of this that the fullest con- 
sideration is essenbal before any final decision is arrived at I 
must confess I do not see anj appreciable advance yet from the 
other side and 1 greatly fear a false or weak move on onr part 
I am enpressmg myself moderately For myself, I debght m 
warfare It makes me feel that I am ahve Bvents of the last 
four months m India have gladdened my heart and had made me 
prouder of Indian men, women, even children, that I have ever 
seen Bnt 1 realise that most people ate not warlike and like 
peace and so I try hard to suppress myself and take a peaceful 
vew 

May I congratulate yon on the New India }ou have created 
by lour magic touch 'What the future will brmg I know not, 
bnt the past has made life worth hving and our prosaic emstence 
has developed something of epic greatness Sitting here in Naim 
Jail, I have pondered on the wonderful eScai? of non-violence as 
a weapon and have become a greater convert to it than ever 
before 1 hope you are not dissatisfied with the response of the 
country to the non-violence creed Despite the occasional lapses 
the country has stuck to it wonderfully certainly far more gnmlj 
than I had evpected I am afraid I am still somewhat of a 
protestant regarding your eleven points, not that I disagree with 
an} one of them Indeed they are important, yet I do not think 
that they take the place of independence, but I certainly agree 
with yon that we should have nothing to do with anything that 
would not give the nation power to give immediate effect to 
them 

Father has been unwell for the last eight da}s ever since 
he took an mjection He has grown very we^ This long inter- 
«ew last eiening bred him out 


(Sd 1 Jawaharlal 
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Please do not be aiiMous abont me It is only a passing 
tronble and I hope to get over it m two or three dajs I<o\e 

(Sd ] Alotilal Kehm 

AKTEEl ANOTHER TAEK WITH PEACE-MAKERS 

We have had another talk with Sir Tej Bahadur Saptu and 
Mr Jayakar At their desire ne have made some alterations in 
our note, bnt they do not make any vital diSerence Our position 
is quite clear and I have no doubt whatever about it I hope you 
will appreciate it 

Accordmgly Mr Jayakar alone saw Mr Gandhi on the 31st 
July, August 1 and 3 when Mr Gandhi dictated to him the 
following note 

(1) No constitnbonal scheme would be acceptable to Mr Gandhi 
which did not contam the clause allow mg India the nght to 
secede from tbe Empire at her desire and another clause which 
gave right and power to India to deal satisfactonly with his 
eleven points 

(s) The Viceroy should be made aware of this position of 
Mr Gandhi 

(3) The Viceroy should also be made aware that 3 Ir Gandhi 
would insist at the Round Table Conference on tbe clause giving 
India the nght to have examined by an independent tribunal alt 
Bnfash claims and concessions given to Bntishers in the past 

THE JOINT INTERVIEW 

After that a jomt intemen took place at the Ycnada Jail, 
Poona on the 13th, 14th and r5th August bctneeu us on the one 
hand and Mr Gandhi, Pandits Moblal Nelim, Jawnhailal Nehru, 
Vallabhai Patel, Dr Mahmood, Jairomdas Danlatram and 
Mrs Sarojini Naidu on the other As a result of our com crea- 
tions with them on these occasions the Congress leaders gave us 
a letter with permission to show it to the Vicerqy This letter is 
set ont below 

EETTER ATTER JOINT CONTERrSCE 

' Ycnada Central Prison, 

iSth August, 1930 

Dear Fnends, 

We are deeply grateful to you for having undertaken the dotr 
of trjing to effect a peaceful settlement between the Bnlish 
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Gmcramcnt and the Congress \fter hasing penised the cotits- 
pondence between jonrseUes and His Escellenc} the Viceror and 
haling had the benefit of protracted talks with yon and Iianng 
discnssed among onrsclrcs, ne hive come to the conclnsion that 
the time is not yet npe for setnrmg a settlement honourable for 
onr conntiy hlorvcllons os has been the moss awakening dnnng 
the past file months and great as has been the snfienngs o' the 
people among all grades and classes representing the different 
creeds, we feel that snfienngs hasa been neither snstained enough 
nor large enough for immediate attainment of the end It is 
needless to mention that ne do not any way share yonr news 
or \icero\’s that anl dtsoediencc has harmed the country or 
that It IS ill-timed or unconstitutional The English bistoiy teens 
with instances of bloods resolts whose praises the Enghshmen 
base sung unstintingly and taught ns to do likesnsc It, therefore, 
lU becomes the Viceroy or any inteUigcnt Englishman to condemn 
the rerolt that is in intention and that has oscrwhelmmgly 
remained in its cxccntion peaceful But we hare no desire to 
quarrel snth the condemnation, whether official or unofficial of the 
present avil disobedience campaign TVondcrfnl as the response 
to the movement is, we hold it suffiaent justification What is, 
howeser, the point here is that we gladly make common cause 
with yon m wisbmg, if it is at all possible, to stop it It can be 
no pleasoR to ns needlessly to expose men, women and esen 
children of onr country to imprisonment, tofhi charges and worse. 
Yon wiU, therefore, believe us when we assure you and through 
you the Vic er o y that we would leave no stone unturned to explore 
any and every channel for an honourable peace But we are free 
to confess that as yet we see no such sign on the honaon We 
notice no symptom of conversion of English official world to the 
view that it is India’s men, and women who must decide what is 
best for India We distrust the pious declarations of good mten- 
tions, often well-meant, of officials The age-long exploitation by 
the English of the people of this ancient iQwri Tina rendered them 
almost incapable of seeking the rum — moral, econormc and 
political — of our country which this eiqiloitation has brought 
about They caimot persuade themselves to see that one thing 
needful for them to do is to get on our backs and do some repara- 
tion for the past wrongs by helpmg ns to grow out of dwarfing 
process That has gone on for a century of British domination 
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Bnt ne knon ^on and some of our learned conntrTmen think 
differentli You hcliere a conicrsion has taken place, at anr rate, 
sufficient to n arrant participation in the proposed conference In 
spite, therefore, of the limitation ne arc labonnng under, ne 
would jtladh co-operate with jon to the extent of our abilitr We 
feel that the language used b) the Viceroy in repU given to your 
letter about the proposed conference is too vague to enable ns to 
assess its talue in the terms of the nabonal demand framed last 
5 ear in Lahore, nor are ne in a position to ear am thing anthonta- 
tivc nithout referance to properly consbtnted meetmg of the 
Working Committee of the Congress and if necessan to the 
A I C C Bat ne cm say that for ns mdividnall} no solnbon 
mil he sahsfactorj unless, (a) it recognises the right of IhdiB to 
secede at her mil from the Bnbsh Empire, (b) it gives to hidia 
complete nabonal Goiernment, responsible to her people, including 
the control of defence force and economic control and covers all 
the elcicn points raised on Gandbiji*s letter to the Viceroy and 
(c) it gites to India the nght to refer if necessaiy to an mdepen- 
dent tnbnnal such British claims and concessions and the like 
including siHnIled public debt of India as may seem to the 
nabonal government to be unjust or not m interest of the people 
of India 

Note — Snch adjustments as may be necessitated ra the 
interests of India during the transference of poner to be deters 
mined by India’s chosen repreaentafaves 

(2) If the foregoing appears to be feasible to the Bnbsh 
Government and a sabsfactorj declarabon is made to that effiect, 
ne should recommend to the Working Committee the adviaabihty 
of calling off of civil disobedience, that is to say, disobedience 
of certain laws for the sake of disobedience Bnt peaceful 
picfcehng of foreign cloth and hqnor shops will conbnue unless 
Government themselves can enforce prohibibon of hquor and 
foreign cloth The manufacture of salt by the people will have 
to be contmned and the penal clauses of the Salt Act should not 
be enforced There will be no raids on Government or private 
salt depots 

(3) Simultaneously OTth the calhng off of the avil dis- 
obedience (A) all Satyagraha prisoners and other pohbcal 
prisoners convicted or under tnal, nho have not been gnilty of 
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violence or inatexnents to violence, should be ordered to be 
released (B) properties confiscated nnder the Salt Act, Press Act, 
Revenue Act and like sbonld be restored, (C) fines and secnrities 
taken from the convicted satjagrahis or nnder the Press Act 
sbonld be retnmed, (D) all officers mclnding the village officers, 
who have resigned or who maj have been dismissed dnnng the 
civil disobedience movement and who may desire to rejoin the 
Govermnent service should be reinstated 

Note —The foregomg sut>clan5es refer also to non-co-(^era- 
tion period 

(E) All Viceregal Ordinances should be repealed 

(4) The question of composition of the proposed Conference 
and of the Congress bemg represented at it can onlv be decided 
after the foregomg preluninanes are sabsfactonly settled 

Yours Smcerdv, 

(Sd) Moblal Nehru 

„ M K Gandhi 

„ Saiojuu Naidn 

„ Vallabhai Patel 

„ Jairamdas Daulabam 
„ S},ed Mahomed 

„ Jawaharlal Nehru 

PEACEMAKER’S LETTER TO LEADERS 

FoUowmg IS a copj of the letter dated, Bombay the 16th 
August, 1930 sent by Sir T B Sapm and Mr M R Jayakar to 
the Congress leaders — 

We hare sent them the following reply from Wmter Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay on the ifiHi August, 1930 — 

Dear Pnends, 

We desire to express our thanks to yon for all the courtesj 
and patient heanng which you have been good enough to give 
ns on several occasions on which we visited jon either in Poona 
or in Allahabad We regret we should have caused von so much 
inconvenience bj these prolonged conversations and we are 
particularlj sorry that Pandit Motilal Ndiru should have been 
Put to trouble of coming down to Poona at a time when his 
health was so bad We beg formally to acknowledge receipt of 
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Alic letter wUidt ^0B Imtc liindcd us imd m which jou state the 
terms on which ion art prepared to recommend to the Congress 
the calling oH of ciitl di<ohcdicncc and participation m the 
Round Ithlt Conference As tie hate informed jon, we took up 
this work of mediation on the basis of the (i) tenns of the 
intcniew giien In Pandit Motilal beliru, then Acting President 
of tile Congrees to Mr Stocombe in Bombaj on the 20th June, 
ipjo and particnlarli on (e) the terms of setUement submitted b\ 
Mr Slocombe to Pandit Motilal Nelim in Bombay on the jjtli 
Jane, ipto and approted bi him (Pandit Motilal Kehm) as the 
basis of informal approaclt to the Viccroj bj ns Mr Slocombe 
forwarded both the doenments to ns and we thereupon approached 
His CxccIIcncj the Viccroj for a mission of mteniew with 
Ifalintma Gandhi, Pandits Motilnt Nehru and Jawaharlal Nehru 
m order to caplorc the possibilities of settlement A copy of the 
stmnd document referred to aboic bus been taken b} ion from 
ns We non find that the terms embodied in the letter, jon gsie 
us on the ittli instant arc such that, as agreed between ns, it 
must he snbmitled to His Ksrccllency the Viceroy for his con- 
•sidtralion and we liaie to await his decision We note vonr 
desire that tlie material doenments relating to these peace nego- 
tiations, mdnding loor said letter to ns, would be published and 
shall proceed to do tins after His Eacclleney the Vicero} has 
considered jour letter Before we conclude, jon wall permit ns 
to saj that i.e had icasons to bclieie, as we told jon, tliat with 
the actual calling off of the awl disobedience movement, the 
general situation would largely improve Non-violent pohtical 
prisoners wouTd be released All ordinances with the exception 
of those affecting Chittagong, and Lahore Conspiiacj cases, 
would be recalled and the Congress would get represaitnUons m 
the Round Tabic Conference huger than that of any other single 
political party We need scarcely add that we emphasised also 
that in our opinion there was substanhallj no difierence between 
the point of new adopted by Pandit Motilal Nehru m his inter- 
view and the statement sent to us bj Mr Slocombe with Pandit 
MotilaPs approval and His Escellency the Viceroy’s letter to us 

Yours Smeerdy, 

(Sd) T B Sapru 
„ MR Jayafcsr 

Thereafter Mr Jajakar alone took the letter of the Congress 
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leaders to Simla on tbe aist Aognst and bad conversation with 
the Viceroy Sir Tej Babadnr Sapm }amed bm on tbe aytb. 

We then bad several mtemeivs witb the Vicen^ and some 
members of bis connal betiveen tbe a^tb and ayth August. As 
a result of tbe same the Viceroy gave ns a letter to show to 
tbe Congress leaders at Allahabad and Poona Tbe following is 
the test of that letter 

THE tTCEROyS KEST 

Viceregal Lodge, Simla, 
aStb .August, 1930 

Dear Sir Tej Bahadur, 

I have to thank yon for informing me of the results of the 
conversation held by Mr Jayakar and louiself with the Congress 
leaders now in prison and for sendmg me copies of their joint 
letter of the rsth August and of your reply thereto I should 
wish >oa and Mr Jayakar both know how great has been my 
appreciation of the spint in which yon have persued your sdf- 
nrposed and pubhe-spnited task of endeavonring to assist in the 
restoration of normal conditions in India It is worth recalling 
the condition imder which yon entered upon your undertaking, 
In my letter of July t6, I assured yon that it was the earnest 
desire of myself and my government and I had no doubt also 
of His Majesty’s Goiernment to do everything we could to assst 
the pecpte of India to obtam as large a degree of management 
of their own aSaiis as could be shown to be consistent with 
making provisions for those matters in regard to which they were 
not at present in a position to assume tbe responsibility It 
would be among the function of the Conference to esamine, in 
the light of all materials aiailab’e, what those matters might be 
and vhat pro is-on might best be made for them I had pre- 
vionsly made two other po’uts plam in my speech to the legis- 
lature on the gth July. The first is that those attending the 
Conference would liave the unfetterod right o' eicamining the 
whole constitubonal problem in aH its bearings Secondly, that 
ani ngreement at wh ch tbe Conference was able to arrive, would 
fo~jr tie tasa o' tbe proposals which His Mijestv’s Government 
would la't' snbciif to Parliament I fear, as you will no doubt 
'vrogn ro, that the task you bad voluntarily undertaken has not 
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been assisted by the letter yon ha\e received from the Congress 
leaders In view both of the general tone by nhiCh that letter is 
inspired and of its contents^ as also of its blank refusal to recog- 
nise the grave mjnrj to uhich the country has been subjected 
by the Congress policy, not the least m economic field, I do not 
think any useful purpose would be served by my attempting to 
deal in detail uith the suggestions tiiere made and I must frankly 
^y that I regard the discussion on the basis of the proposals 
contamed m the letter as impossible I hope, if you desire to 
see the Congress leaders again, yon will make this plain There 
19 one further comment that I must make upon the last paragraph 
of your reply to them dated the 16 th A.nguBt When we discussed 
these matters I said that if civil disobedience movement was m 
fact abandoned, I should not desire to continue the ordinances 
(apart from those connected uith the Lahore conspiracy case 
and Chittagong), necessitated by the situation which, ex-hypoihest, 
would no longer exist But I was careful to make it plain that I 
was unable to give any assurance if and when the cml dis- 
obedience movement ceases, that the local governments would find 
It possible to release all the persons convicted or under tnal for 
offences in connection with the movement, not mvolving violence 
and that while I should wish to see a generous policy pursued in 
this matter, the utmost that X could promise would be to move all 
local governments to consider with sympathy all the cases indi- 
vidually on their ments Upon the pomts of your reference to 
representation of the Congress at the Conference in the event of 
their abandoning the civil disobedience movement and desmng to 
attend the Conference my recoUectiim is that you explained that 
the demand of the Congress was not for predommance m the 
sense of majonty representation of the whole Conference and 
that I expressed the view that I should antiapate little difficulty 
in recommending to Hts Majesty's Government to secure that 
the Congress should adequately be represented 1 added that if 
events so developed, I should be ready to receive a panel of 
names from the leaders of the Congress party of those whom 
they would regard as suitable representatives I feel that you 
and Mr Jayakar would desire to be dearly informed of the 
position of myself and my Government, us it may be desirable 
that letters should he published at an early date in order that 
the public may fully be informed of the arcurostances m which 
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yonr efforts hate faiica to FTtiince the nsnlf von hoped and thtv 
so certainh deserved 

Vonrs Sincerely, 

mWDC. 

The Viceroy also permitted ns to mention to the Congress 
leaders the lesnlt of onr conversations with him on certain 
specific points raised by ns m connection with the letter of 
Congress leaders We left Simla on the rSth Angnst and inter- 
Tietred Pandits Motilal Xehm and Jawabarlal Nehm and 
Dr Mahmood in the Naim Jail at Allahabad on the yoth and 
yist August We showed them the said letter of the Viceroy and 
placed before them the result of our conversation We explained 
to them with reference to several points raised in their letter to 
ns of the lyth August and not covered in the Viceroy's lette' 
of the aSth August We had reason to believe tom the conver- 
satmns, we had with the Viceroy, that a settlement was possible on 
the following basis — 

(a) On the conshtuhonal qnestioa the position wonld be as 
stated m fonr fundamental points para a of the Vieerov’s letter 
to ns of the aSth Angnst 

(b) With reference to the question whether Jlr Gandhi would 
be allowed to raise at the Round Table Conference the question 
of India’s nght to secede tom the Empire at her will, the 
position was as follows. — 

As flie Viceroy hsd stated ni his said letter to ns the Con- 
ference was a toe conference, therefore any one could rai&e any 
point he liked Bat the ATceroy thought it wonld be verv nn- 
wise for Mr Gandhi to raise this question now If, however, he 
faced the Government of India with such a question the ATcerqy 
wonld say that the Government were not prepared to treat it 
as an open qoestioa If n spite of this Mr Gandhi desired 
to laise the question the Govcr^ent would inform the Secretary 
of State of his intention to do so at the Round Table Conference ” 

(c) As regards the right to raise the question at tl e Round 
Table Conference of India's liabditv to certain finannal burdens 
and to get them examined by an independent tribnnal the 
position was that the ITce-oy could not enteitam any pxoposinon 
amounfcmg ’to total repudiation of all debts, but it would be 
open to anyone to raise at the Round Table Conference any 
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question as to anj finanaal liability of India and to call for its 
examination 

(d) As regards granting relief against the Salt Act, the 
position of the Viceroy ^as that (i) Salt Tax was going to be 
-proimcialised if the recommendation of the Simon Commission 
on that behalf in as accepted and that (a) there has already been 
great loss of revenue and therefore the Goxemment uould not 
like to forego this source But if the legislature was persuaded 
to repeal the Salt Act and if anx proposal xxas put foTxxard to 
make good the loss of revenue occasioned by sudi repeal the 
Viceror and his Goveniment would consider the question on its 
menta It xxas not, however, possible for the Viceroy to condone 
open breaches of the Salt Act as long as it was a laxx AVhen 
good-wall and peace were restored and if the Indian leaders 
desired to discuss with the Viceroy and his Government how 
best economic relief could be given to the poorer classes, on bis 
belialf the Viceroy would be glad to call a small conference of 
Indian leaders 

(e) With reference to picketing the position was that if 
picketing amounted to nuisance to an) dass of people or xxas 
coupled with molestation or intumdation or use of force, the 
Vtcerox reserved to Goxemment the nght of taking such action 
as Uxv alloxred or takmg aueb legal poxxers as might be necessan 
to meet any emergency that might anse Subject to, as aboxc 
when peace xxas established, the Ordinance against picketing 
would be withdrawn 

(f) With regvd to re-emplojment of officers who resigned 
or had been dismissed durmg the axil disobedience campaign, 
the position w’as that this matter was pnmarilv for the direction 
of the local goxemments Subject, liowexer, to there being 
xBcancies and as long as it did not mxolxe dismissing men who 
had been employed by Goxemment during the period of tneir 
trouble and who had proxed lo)al, the local Go> eminent x\ould 
be expected to re-emplo) men xxho had thrown up their appoint- 
ments m a fit of exatement or who had been swept off their feet 

(g) As for the restoratiou of pnntiag presses, confiscated 
under tlie Press Ordinance, tlieie would be no difficnltx 

(h) As regards the restoration of fines and properties con- 
fiscated under the Revenue Laxx, that required a clover definition 
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As to the properties confiscated and sold under such law there 
might be nghts of third parties imolved As to the refMdmg 
of fines there were diScolties In short all that the liceroy 
could saj nas that local government would eserose tteir discre- 
tion mth justice and tala aU the cn-cnmstauces mto consideration 
and bv to be as accommodating as they could be As to release 
of pn^nets the Viceroy had already explained his views in his- 
letter to us dated the sSth Jiilj* 

We made it dear to Pandits Motilal Xehrn and JawaharJal 
N'ehru and Dr Jlahmood dnnng their said two intemews vnih 
ns that though the times before ns was limited, fnrthcr progress- 
wth our negotiatioiis was possible on the lines indicated abo\e 
Thci, however, expressed nnwiUmgness to accept anv settlement 
on this basis and gave ns a note for ilr Ganohi which is as- 
follows — 

Nami Central Pnson 

31-8-30 

We have had further mtemews with ilr Jayahar and Sir T. 
B Sapru yesterday and today and have had the advantage of 
long talks nith them Thej bav« given ns a copy of a letter 
dated the zSth Angnst, andressed to them bv Lord Irwin In this- 
letter it is stated clearly that Lord Irwm regards the discussion 
on the basis of proposals contained in our joint letter of tbo 
15th \ugust to Sir T B Sapm and Jlr Jayakar as impossible 
and under the circumstances he rightly ccucludes that their 
efforts have failed to produce ani result This joint letter as 
vou knovs , T as written after full consideration by the signatories- 
to It and represented the utmost they were prepared to do in 
their individual capacities Wc stated that no solution would be 
salisfacton unless it fulfilled certain vital conditions and that 
ft satisfactory declaration to that effect nas made h\ the Bntish 
Goi eminent If such a declaratioa was made ue would be pre- 
pared to recommend to the Working Committee the advisabili^ 
of calling off of evil disobedience, pronded simultaneously 
certain steps, indicated m our letter, were taken In the British 
Goierrmcnt m India It ras only after a satisficton settlement 
o' all these prcl ninanes that the question o' composition of 
tl e p-opo*cd London Confe-cnce and of the Congress bong 
fepT^^erlcd at it could be decided Lonl Irwin m his letter 
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considers e\en a discnssion on the basis of these proposals* as 
impossible Under these arcnmstances there is or can be no 
■common ground between ns Qmte apart, from the contents and 
tone of the letter, the recent activities of the Bnbsh Goi eminent 
in India clearly indicate that the Government has no deaire for 
peace The proclamation of the Working Committee as an 
illegal body in Delhi proiince soon after a meetmg of it was 
announced to be held there and the snbseqnent arrest of most 
of its members can have that meaning and no other We have 
no complaint against these or o^er arrests or other activities of 
the Government ^'imcivilised and barbarons'* as we consider some 
of these to be We welcome them but we feel tiiat we are 
justified in pomtmg oat tibat the desire for peace and aggressive 
attack on the very bod} whidi is capable of giving peace and 
with which it IB sought to treat do not go well together The 
proscription of the Working Committee all over India and the 
attempt to prevent its meetings mnst necessanl} mean that the 
national struggle mnst go on whatever the consequences and that 
there will be no possibility of peace, for those who may have 
some authority to represent the people of India will be spread on 
in British prison all over India Lord Irwin’s letter and the 
action taken by the Government make it plain that the efiorts 
of Sir T B Sapru and Mr Jayakar have been in vam Indeed 
the letter and some of the e^lanations that have been given to 
us, take us back in some respects even from the position tiiat 
was previously taken In view of the great hiatus that e'tists 
between our position and Lord Irwin’s, it is hardl} necessarj 
to go into the details But we should like to pomt put to }on 
certain aspects of his letters The first part is practicativ a 
tepebtiou of' his speech in the Assembly and of the phrases used 
in his letter dated the i6th July, addressed to Jlr Jayakar and 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapm As we have pointed out in oar joint 
letter this phraseology is too vague for us to assess its value 
It may be made to mean anything or nothing In our jomt letter 
we have made it clear that complete national government, 
responsible to the people of India mcluding control of defence 
forces and economic control, must be recognised as India’s mime* 
diate demand There is no question of what are usnall} called 
safeguards or anv delay Adjustments there necessanl} mnst 
be for transference of power and in regard to these we have 
stated that they were to be determined b} India’s chosen represen- 
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titHo \s 'cgard'! India’< right o' secession it «ill fTni the 
Bnt ^h Empire and he* right to refer British chins lad co'ces- 
sions to an indcptodcnt tnbnnil, il! that nc art told is tliat the 
Conference mil be a free Confennee and onj point can be raised 
then This is no advance on the previoas stitcnent made We 
arc fnrther told, houcier, that if tht Entisli Govcmocat m 
India acre dedniteK faced mih tbc possihilili of the former 
question being raised. Lord Imin notld sat that thei svere not 
to treat it as an open quest on \U thc\ could do 'vas to infoim 
the Secrctan of Slate of our intention to raise the qtesbon it 
the Conference Vs regards the other pDpositon see are told 
that Lord Ire-n conld onh uitertain the mea of a fen indisidaal 
financial transactions being subjected to scmtinv VVTiiJe such 
semtun mas tabe place in indindnal cases its scope mil have 
to extend to the sshole field of Bntisb Claims, inclndrag, as sse 
have stated, the so-called public debt of India W’e consider- 
both the>e questions as of vital importance and prtnocs ig^o- 
ment m oar joint letter seems to as essential 


RELEASE OF POLmCAL PRISOXERS 

Lo-d Irwin's reference to the release of prisoners is vtn 
restricted and unsatisfactori He is enable to give the assurance 
that all non-violent civil disobedience prisoners even mil be Qis- 
charged All he proposes to do is to leave the matter in the 
hands of the local Governments Wc are not prepared to trust, 
m snch matter, m the generosilr and svmpathv of local Govern- 
ment or local officials bnt apart from this there is no reference 
in Lord Irmn’s letter to the other non-nolent prisoners There- 
are a large number of Congressmen and others who were sent to 
prison for polibcal cSences pnor to onl disobedience movement 
"We might menbon m this conneebon the Meernt case prisoners 
who have dreadv spent a j ear and a half as nnde-teals We 
have made dear -n oar joint letter that oil these should be 
released Regardmg the Bengal and Lahore case ordinances, we 
feel no excepfaon would be made m their favonr as suggested bv 
Lord Irwin We have not dauned the release of those polibcal 
pbsOTcrs who may hate been guilty of violence not because we 
would not welcome their release bnt because we fdt that as onr 
mtwemmt was stncHy non-violent, we would not confuse the 
lit the least 'at can do is to press for ordinaiv tnal for 
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these fclto\\ tonntmnctt of oors onfl not by c\traDrdman court 
constiluliil bi OrdmnncL uhicli denies tliCDi the nght of appeal 
and tile ordmnn priMlcECs of an accused Amazing events, 
including hnital assaults tliat hate occurred even in open court 
dunng fosnticd trial, mahe it imperative that ordinarj pro- 
oednet should be folloncd Wt understand that some of the 
accusid, in protest for the treatment accorded to tliem have been 
on himgir-stnlc for a long period and arc nou at death’s door 
lilt Jkngal Ordinance, «c understand, has been replaced by an 
\ct of the Hcngal Council \Vc consider this Ordinance and anv 
\ct based on it as most objectionable and the fact that an un- 
representative bodv like the present Bengal Council has passed 
It, docs not mate it am the better With regard to further 
jiicketing of foreign cloth and liquor shops, vve are told that 
lord Invin is agreeable to the withdrawal of the Picketing 
Ordinance but he states that if he thinks it necessarv, he will 
lake fresh legal ponen to combat picketing Tims he informs ns 
that he might rcscnact the ordinance or something similar to it 
whenever he considers necessarv The reply regarding the Salt 
let and certain other matters referred to in onr joint letter, 15 
also nhollv nnsatisfaetory Wc need not deal with it at any length 
here IS vou are the acknowledged espert on salt We would onlv 
say that vve sec no reason to modify our previous position m 
regard (o Ihcsc matters Thns IJord Irwm has declined to agree 
to all the major propositions and many of the minor ones laid 
down in onr joint letter The difference m his outlook and oars 
IS veiy great and indeed fundamental We hope yon wiU ahow this 
note to Airs Sarojim Kaidn, Mr Vallabbbbai Patel, Mr Jairam- 
ihs Danlatram and in consultation with them give yonr reply to 
Mr Jayakar and Sir T D Snpm We feel that the publicabon 
of the correspondence must no longer be delayed and we are not 
justified keeping Uic public in dark ^en apart from the 
question of pnhhcvtion vve arc requesting Sir T B Sapm and 
Mr Jnyokar to send copies of all correspondence and televent 
papers to Clnudhnn Khaliq ffrraman. Acting President of the 
Congress We feel we ought to take no steps withoat immediate 
information being sent to the Working Committee which happens 
to be in function 

Moblal Nehru 

Syed Mahmood 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
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SHCo^’D visnr to yervada jah. 

We accordingly saw Sir Gandhi and other Congress leaders 
at the Verrada Jail in Poona on the 3rd, 4th and 5th Septeinber 
and gave them the said letter and discnssed the whole question 
with them As a result of such conversattons they gave us a 
statement which is reproduced below 


Yervada Central Prison, 
S 9 30 


Dear friends, 

We have very carefully gone through the letter written to yon 
by His Excellency the Viceroy dated the aSth August, 1930 Yon 
hate kindly supplemented it with the record of your conversations 
with the \iceroy on the pomts not coveted by the letter We 
have equallv carefnUv gone through the notes signed by Pandit 
Motilal Hehm, Dr Syed Mahmud and Pandit Jawaharlal Yebm 
and sent by them through yon This note embodies their con- 
sidered opmion on the said letter and ccraversation We gave 
two ausagns nights to these papers and we had the beneht of full 
and free discussion with von on all the pomts ansmg out of these 
papers And as we have told yon, we have all arrived at a 
definite couclnsion We see no meeting ground between the 
Government and the Congress as far as we can speak for the 
latter bemg out of touch with the outside world We unreservedly 
associate ourselves with the opimon contamed m the note sent 
by the distinguished prisoners in the Kami Central Prison but 
those fnends expect us to give in our own words our view of the 
position finally reached m the negotiations for peace which, you 
with patnotic motiies, have earned on dunng past two months 
at a considerable sacrifice of your own tune and no less incon- 
venience to voursclves We shall therefore allude as bnefiy as 
possible to the fundamental difficulties that have stood m the way 
to peace bemg achieved The Viceroy’s letter dated the 16th July, 
1930 is, we have taken, intended to satisfy so far as mav be the 
tCTus of interview which Pandit Moblal Kebm gave Mr Slocombe 
on the 50th June last and the statement submitted bv Mr Slocombe 
to him on the 25th June and approved by him We are unable 
to read in the Viceroy's language in bis letter of the i6tb July 
anvlhing like satisfaction of terms of the mternew or the said 
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statement Hete are the relevant parts of the interview and the 
statement The mterview — If the terms of the Ronnd Table 
Conference are to be left open and we are esepcted to go to 
hondon to argne the case for Dominion Status I shonld decline 
If It was made dear, however, that the Conference would meet 
to frame a constitution for free India, subject to such adjustoente 
of onr mutual relations as are required by the special needs a^ 
condition of India and onr past associabon, I for one would be 
disposed to recommend the Congress to accept the mvitahon 
to participate in the Conference We must be masters m our 
households but we are ready to agree to reasonable terms for a 
period of transfer of powers from British edministration in India 
to a responsible Indian Government We must meet the n s 
people to discuss these terms as a nation to nation an on 
equal footing The statement -“Government would give pnvate 
assurance that they would support the demand for j 

Government for India, subject to such mutual adjus en 
terms of transfer as are reqnned by the special ^ds d to 
conditions of India and by her long assomabm ^ Great 
and as may be demded by the Round Table 
here is the relevant part of the Viceroys letter 
my earnest desire, as it is that of my 
no doubt also that of His Majesty’s Goveramrat, to do 
we can m OUT respective spheres to « 

obtain as large a degree of management of ^ 

can be shown to be consistent with making provis ons to toK 
matte™ with regard to which toy ate not at present m a 

to assume resp^ibihfy attention 

provisions may best be made for them wi confidence 

of the Conference But I never beheved with 
on both s.d« that It should be two 

We feel that there is a vast diff^ce „,onng 

positions Whereas Pandit Motilalp visnahs« f 
a status dtorent m kind tom 

deliberations of the proposed Hound T British 

letter merely commits him, his ^'asTrS 

Cabinet to m earnest desire to assist Indm ^ obtam hrp 
a degree of management of their own aSaus “ 
be consistent with mafcmg provision or ose responsi- 

to which toy are not at present m a ^ Vii^^s 

bihty In ottier words to prospect held oat bj the Vicerovs 
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Idler fi erne & it the nc-l •<»~ieliiinf ro-e lo<i^ t c 

lini.' t( rtfo-Ttv coirmencing i I'lir-e hro ™ to i.s i* ll c 
Lansdoine rc'onne \s ue had the fear tLil oar inttTJtta’im 
teas comd tn cor Idtt- of G e - ti VnuLtl s tnttd I I'ani’ t 
Mojlal Nelini, Dr Sted Mil. nrd itid I’and 1 Jatvnhirlal Kt’.i 
te pnt ovr portion titvantelj afd *aid tthd wonid rd, n oar 
opiiroi, sttie't the C<ni;rc«« The le'lcr tea have non h'rant 
froBi Hjs ntctllenrt leitcntes tltc onpinal posit on ttktr i.p t' 
him in his fir-i letter and tie 'i*e pticeed to ste ‘ht* he eon- 
lemptuonsli d smisses oar letter as nnocrthi of ndsidenit'on and 
regards the discuss on on the l>a«is of the proposals co''la red ir 
the letter is impossihle 'ion hate thro-m fnrtler hi.'it on the 
qncstion bt telling ns iha" if Mr G'nahi deSni cli ficed the 
Goiemmtnt of India tilth such a question (le tlie nght of 
secession from Jie Kinpire at luma’s nail) the Viccror trojld saj 
that ther ncre no* pttpatd to treat it as an open question 
on the other hand rega-d the question as a ceatial po nt in acr 
free consti'ntion that India i< to ‘eenre and one vrhicli ©ncM not 
need anv argntnent If India is nor to attain fnl! tsponsflile 
Goteinnient or fnll self-Got eminent or nhateve* other term it 
IS to be knovm b\, it can be onlv on ab«olnteU volnniaiy ba«ts 
leaving each pate to sever the partnership o- association at will 
If India IS to remain no longer a part o' the Empire bat is to 
become a free partner in the Commonnealth, she mnst feel the 
rant and nannth of that association and oeicr othezvnsc Yoa 
mil please observe that tins position is clcariv Iroaght oat in 
the intemen aircadv alladed to Inc ns So long, therefore, as 
the Bnbsh Government or the British people legaid this posihon 
as impossible or imtenable, the Congress mnst m oar opinion, 
contmne to fight for freedom The attitude lahen ap bv the 
Vicerov oier a verv mild proposal made bv ns regarding the Salt 
Act affords farther patnfnl insight into Uie Government mentalitv 
It IS as plain as daihght to ns that from the dizzi heights of 
Simla the rnlers of India are unable to nnderstand or appreciate 
the diScnlbes of the stravmg millions living m the pla ns whose 
incessant tml mahes the Goveimnent to form sach a gidds height 
at ’ah possible If the blood of the lanocent people spilt daring 
the past five months to snstain the tronopoly of the gift of natnre, 
oovt in importance to the poor people only to air and water, 
has not bioaght home to the Government the conviction of its 
ntter immorahty, no conference of Indian leaders as suggested 
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the Viceroy cau possibly do so The snggestioQ that tbo^e 
ivbo ask for the repeal of the monopoly should show the source 
of an equivalent revenue adds insult to injun This attitude is 
an mdicatioa that if the Gotemment can help it, tlie existing 
cmshmgly expensive system shall continue to the end of time 
We lentare further to point out that not onh does the Gmem- 
ment here but Governments all the world over openU condone 
breadies of measures which have become unpopular but 
^hich for technical or other reasons cannot straightway be 
repealed We need not now deal with many other important 
JJiatters m which too there is no adequate advance from the 
Viceroy to the popular position set forth by us We hope we 
ha\e brought out sufficient weighs matters m which there appears 
at present to be an unbridgeable gulf between the British Goi em- 
inent and the Congress There need, however, be no disappoint- 
ment for the apparent failure of the peace negotiations The 
Congress is engaged in a gnm struggle for freedom The nation 
has resorted to a weapon which the rulers, being unused to it, 
''ill take time to understand and apprcaate We are not surprised 
that few months' suffering has not converted them Tlie Congress 
desires harm to no single legifamatc interest bv wbomsotwr 
acquired It his no quarrel with the Engbshmen o'* sncli Rut 
It resents and will resent with all moral ^trengtli at its command 
the intolerable Bntish domination Non*vjolence being assured 
to the end we are certain of the earlv fulfilment of the intional 
aspiration This we s'iy in spite of tlie bitter and often insulting 
language used by the powere-tbat-bc m regard to civil di'=- 
obedience I^astly, we once moxt thank von for the greil pnn« 
'on have taken to bring about peice but we suggest that timt 
has now arrived when inv further peace negotiation*! •slioald lit 
camed on with those m charge of tlic Congrc'i orgvtiiMtion A’' 
pnsoners we hbonr under obvious hnndicip Our opinion hased 
as It must be on second liand evidence, run'* the n^k of being 
fiultv It would be mturalh open to those in clnrgc of the 
Congress organisations to see any of us In that cn'ic md when 
the Government itself i« cquillv desirous for peace ihcv <ho"ld 
have no difilcnltv in having access to 0*^ 

fSd ) 'Nf K Gfltidli 
„ Sarojmi Naidu 
„ Ynlbblibhai PMci 
„ jBiramdv*! DarlitMtr 
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"We eie content onsrelves with pnbhshing for information of 
the pnbhc the matenal facts and docmnents and with the stnct 
conformity with our duties and obligations as intermedianes We 
refrain in this statement from puttmg our own mterpretabon or 
offenng our own comments on the facts of the documents set 
out above We may mention that we have obtamed the consent 
of His E'vcdlenC} the Viceroy and the Congress leaders to the 
publication of the documents above set out ” 

(Sd) T B Sapm 
„ M R Jayahar 



APPENDIX m 


INDIA'S PUBUC DEBT 

The foUcistng is a s»miKa7y of the ^port of tfte Congress 
Seiea CotttmHUc sahtch loas appomted by the Karachi Congress 
Jo 5 cru/inisB and report on the pnancial obhgaUtms between 
Great Mriiatn and India 

The Report is divided into three loaiii parts First it 
*ctiitimses the totality of the transachons oi fte Bast India 
Company ap to 185S, then the financial obligations since the 
^sfer of the government to the Crown, dividmg the obhgaticms 
(a) debts that are not backed by any assets and (b) debts 
which have created or left some material assets and lastly it 
Ifires its recommendabons 

It IS atgtied that doting the whole period of the Bnbab Rule 
Qo harden has been ondertakea by the GtFveroment of India with 
the assent of the people and therefore at this bine it is necessary 
*0 eicanune snch burdens with reference to tiieir jwsbce and 
P*'»Pbety It 18 also pointed oat that "PoUic Debt" m India 
U not a "Nabonal Debt" for it is the rcsalt of the acts of the 
rtpitsentabves of the Bnbsh Naboa as India had not even the 
"Shadow" of a consbtubon However, the report recognises the 
lact that debts "mcurrad jostly and for the benefit of Ac people 
of India" afaoald be taken over bv India 

tINDER EAST INDU COMPANY 

The history of fte East India Company is sketched bneflv 
to trace the transfonnabon of a trading concern into a temtonal 
aggrandisement As the temtonal and commercial side of the 
East India Company were mreed up hopelessly, the Committee 
accept as the starting point the amonnt of debt of the Compani 
as at 30th Apnl 1857 immediately before the Mutiny at the figrire 
contained in the retnm of the Debt presented to Parliament m 
18S1 on the motioD of Sir George Bt^onr This stands at £51 
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millions This is accounted for in the mam br a fen transactions 
as foUon-s in round figures 

E^rnal wars of the Companv— 

ist Afghan War 15 milhons 

Two Burmese Wars ij „ 

E"qieditions to China, Persia, Nepal, etc 6 „ 

Interest paid on the East India Compani’s Capital 

etc, 1S33-1857 15 „ 


£so milhons 


EXTERNAL WARS OF THE COMPANY 

As regards the eguitr of chargmg the cost of the estemal 
War, the follonung quotation ftom Sir George Wingate is of 
mterest — 

"Most of our Asiabc wars with countries beyond the limits 
of our Empire hare been earned on bj means of the Military 
and monetary resources of the Goiemment of India though the 
objects of these wars were in some instances purely Bntii and 
in others but remotelv connected with the mterests of India 
They were rmdertahen by the Goremment of India m obedience 
to instructions received from the Bntish Mmistnes of the time 
actmg through the Presidents of the Board of Control, and for 
all consequences they have involved, the Bntish Nation is clearlr 
responsible The Afghan War was one of the most notable of 
these, and it is now well understood that this War was nnder- 
taten by the Bntish Government without consultmg the Court 
of Duectors, and m opposition to their views It was m fact, a 
pureli Bntish War, but notwithstanding this, and m defiance 
of a solemn expression of nnanimons opmion on the part of the 
Court of Directo*s and of a resolution of the Court of Propnetors 
of the East India Companv that the whole co«t of the War 
should not he tlnxn-n npon the Indian finances the mmistiy 
required this to be done By this injustice ten milbous were 
added to the debt of India Ihe late Persian war was proclaimed 
' the Bniidi yimistrv m pureumce of a poltcv with which India 
1 ro real coacem, but the war none the less iras earned on 
1 the troops and resources of India, and one haK onb of toe 
«st ms subseqncnUv settled to oe bomt by the revennes 
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«( till'; counln Indm m (net, Ins been reqnired to furnisb men 
-md mnif. for ciminj: on all our Asiatic ware and has neier, 
in niu instance, been paid a full cqmaalent for tlie assistance 
tlius rendered nhicli fnmishcd irrefraeable proof of the one-sided 
and scllisli character of oar Indian po1ie\ " 

T|iis IS supported In John Bright, nho said m the House of 
Commons 

"List scar 1 referred to the enormous evpenses of the Afghan 
War the real burden of sshtclt ought to lie throssn on the taxation 
of the people of England, because it was recommended bs the 
I nglsh Cabinet for objects supposed to be English ” 

It 13 recommended tliat this ,£35 nnllion should be borne bv 
Great Bmaiii 

COMPANY’S CAPITAL KCDEMPTION, BTC 

The Past India Compant's stock of if) million uas redeemed 
at a premium in 1S74 bj a patment of £12 million and interest 
Ind been paid at io}4 p c under tlie terms of the Chartered Act 
of 1833 Tliesc pajraents aggregate over £37 million as follotvs 

Interest paj-ments 1833-1857 15,130,000 

„ „ 1858-1874 10,080,000 

Capital Stock 13,000,000 


,£37,300,000 

In the words of the report, "as against this charge upon the 
Tctciiues of Indn, India receiscd no substantial benefit " It 
practically amounts to the purchase price paid to the Bast India 
Companj for surrender of such rights and properties as the} mas 
hast had in the trade of India and for such properties as thei 
then possessed The actual charge was the outcome of the 
arrangement made between the East India Company's Directors 
and Proprietors on the one hand, and the British Government 
representing the British Parliament and the Bntish Fnbhc on the 
other In this the Indian People liad absolutelj no say, nor had 
their interests any consideration whatsoever 

This arrangement cannot, in equity and good conscience, be 
held to be binding on the Indian people India as ilreadi ~ 
mentioned, rccciied no benefit from the transactions between the 
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Bntish GoTenunent and the CompanT-'a Directors, either m the 
shape of the assets dauned to be valuable, and snrrenaered by 
the Compan} or in the tangible farm of any special advantage 
such as that ivhiidi results from having sole charge of one’s 
conntiT’s government, or even &om havmg a fair share of this 
opportnmties of service and development of the country’s 
sources Indians ivere demed these pnnleges m their own 
conntiy all throngh the Gomparn’s role The Bnhsh Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, received many a considerable, as well 
as valuable, advantage from the operations of the East India 
Company, both as a temtonal and a commeraal body 

COST OF THE "MUTISY” 

The neat claim is in respect of £40 million, the cost of the 
"Mntmv” of 1S57 4 s these operations were necessitated bv the 
mismanagement and mis^overnment of India by those who were 
in charge of it, the British Government for whom the Company 
was carrying on the Government of India at the time, is 
necessarily the proper party to shoulder that burden The 
followmg estract from the letter of the Secretart of State for 
India dated the Sth August iSya is given in support of this claim 

"Ihe estraordinaiT case of the great mutmy of 1857-5S is the 
only case nhich gives eien the plansibnify to the 'War oEce 
representation, in that case, altogether unprecedented m the 
history of British India, the Imperial Government was compelled 
nnder the imminent nsh of losmg its Empire m the East, to 
make one of these edorts which are at times inseparable from 
Imperial powers and Imperial obhgations It must be remem- 
bered, honeier, that if similar eaertions had been called for by 
War m anv other part o^ Her Majesty’s donunions not only must 
the same effo-t have been made, bat the burden of it must 
ntcessanlv have been borne, in greater part at least, In the 
Imperial Goveminent, but, m regard to the Indian Mutmy, no 
part of the cost of suppressing it was allowed to call on the 
Imperul Evcheqner , the who'e of it was or is non bemg defrayed 
by the Ind an tan-pavers ” 

The case of Boer struggle is referred to as an instance wnere 
tl IS pnrciple was acted on In that case Bntam not only bore 
the cc-st of the War herself hut also paid £j milhon to assist the 
TM’i to -trtore detasta,ed farms 
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"Thns the bnrdens and obligations nhicb have fallen upon 
the people of India from the Cost India Company amount to <ncr 


113 million sterlmg made up as follons — 

Cost of the First Afghan War 15,000, coo 

Cost of the tno Burmese Wars 14,000,000 

Cost of the E'cpedittons to China, 

Persia etc 6,000,000 

On account of the Company’s Capital 

and dividend 37,300,000 

Cost of Mutiny 40,000,000 


]ClI3,300,000 


It IS but fair that India should noir claim to be relieved from 
tlie burdens of eapcnditnres which were wrongl) put on her 
shouldera " 


INDIA UNDER THE BRITISH CROWN 

The financial transactions of the Government of India since 
1858 have been considered m two eectjons 

(a 1 Those in regard to obligations described os "Unprodre- 
tire”, in which group come m items sncIi os the cost of external 
wars, Miscellaneous charges, Eaminc Relief Charges, Exchange 
Losses, etc 


EXTERNAL WARS 

Expenses aggregating to over 37 c*orcs in connection with 
tlic Alivessmion Expedition, second Afghan War, Militarj Opera- 
tions in Egvpt and North West Erontier, the Burmese War etc. 
arc challenged on the ground that these were all cndertaLen in 
Imperial interests, that is to sav, in the interes* of Great Bn’atr 
and India was not coJcemed m tlicm at all In support cf this 
contention is cited the si-tcr'cnts cf Lo-d Salisba-v, Lo-d Nenli- 
brooLc, the Scerttaty cf State for India Sir Char'es Trevcli,", 
I,ord Lvltcn, Messrs Eawcett, Glrdsto“c, Gcl:’,aie S'r D I 
Wachn and cUicrs 

As regard' the rcicpe-n W’* {lO'j-:o'*l cli -is radt- two 
heads are made — (il The rc'urr ci l*-c Wf “Gil‘s ' end (:1 n 

i6 
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share of the War Cost The first claim amounting to 189 crores 
IS made on tno grounds — 

(a) That the G<n eminent of India, under the Statutes bv 
which It IS regulated had no power, whatsoever to make a gift 
to Great Britain out of the revenues of India and therefore the 
"Gifts”, bemg illegal transacbons, should be returned 

(b) The amount was beyond the financial ability of the people 
of India and that India had contributed, apart from these financial 
"Gifts”, by way of men and matenal far in eveess of the con- 
tribution of any of the Domimons 

The second claim m respect of part of the cost of the Militan 
operations amount to 171 crores This is amved at hi adopting 
as standard Mihtary expenditure the amount spent m the year 
1914-15, and the excess over such standard between 1915-16 to 
1910-21 15 claimed 

Thus, under this head of “Bxtemal Wats” a claim of over 59 
crores is made 


MISCELLANEOnS CHARGES 

The expenses mcnired m the maintenance of India office, 
Aden, Persian and Chmese Consulates, Ecdesiasbcal Charges etc 
estimated at £20 mdlion are challenged on the ground that these 
ore Imperial charges, and so should fall on the Impenal 
X>ccheqner and not on India 


BPRWAH 

It IS claimed that the deficits of Burmah budgets since 1866 
aSSregabng to about 15 crores -md the interest charges and Rail- 
wai defiats of about ai crores and a share m respect of the 
expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 crorc a year amonnbng 
to 45 crores for the period since 1866 aggregating in ill to 82 
cro-es, should be made good to India (One member of the 
Coxnuittec is of the view that the claims in respect of Burmah 
should not be made exeept in the eient of that prormcc bemg 
separa'ed) 
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TAMINB RBLDSF CHARGES 

ETpenses and burden imposed by these measures are recom- 
mended to be borne by India as these were incurred m her 
interest, houcver uasteluUy it might have been administered 

EXCHANGE LOSSES 

It IS pomted out that the country has suffered incalculable 
damage both in regard to its trade and as regards the depreoa- 
tian of its Sliver nealth as a consequence of the E'tchange and 
Currency policy of the Government No claim is, however 
suggested and the losses are looked upon "as the price India has 
had to pay for the general financial mcompetence and mis- 
management of Its administrators" 

REVERSE COUNCILS 

This IS described as the “most lamentable", (deration, and the 
losses regulating from these transactions, amountmg to about 
J5 crores, it is claimed, should be made good by Great Bntam 

RAILWAYS 

The pobcy of encouragmg Railway construction by the 
system or Guaranteemg Interest on the Capital sunk bos led to 
considerable waste and in many cases the cost per mile of a 
Guaranteed Railway is double than that of a State built Railway 
This extravagance is strongly criticised 

Many or most of the railways were built out of mihtary con- 
sideratiDns, and only of late they have been able to pay their nay 
Stnctly a considerable amount of this so-called “Developmental” 
expenditure should be charged to Mihtary expenditures Be it 
as It may, the recommendation confines itself to only the 
expenses rf admittedly strategic lines in the N W F Proinnces 
and at Aden cosbng about yy crores, which should he paid bv 
Great Britain 

When the Mihtary properties were acquired by the State, the 
acquisition was made under the conditions that added considerably 
to the hardens of the people The Companies were entitled, 
nnder the terms <rf that contract, to be paid the Market value of 
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tbeir shaies or stcxi^ at the date of acqnisitioii Becaase of tiie 
goaranteed interest paTments, the market pnce of these stocks 
and shares went np enotmonslv' when the State was abont to 
acquire the properties The Companies thns obtained the high, 
pnce which was not warranted by their assets or by the return by 
the rerenaes This is an unjnstihable burden to be imposed upon, 
the people of India amonntmg to about 50 crores 

It IS further pomted out that the fixed rate of exchange 
provided m the Contracts of the Railway Compames occasioned 
enormous losses to Indian Rerennes but the actual amount of 
loss IS difficult of detenmnahon, and the Committee submits that 
a deduction on this account must be made before takmg over 
the debt mcurred on the Railway account. 

As regards the other '•Productive’* debt items sudi as- 
Irngabon, Posts and Telegraphs etc, no claim is suggested 
although the extravagance of bmlding a new Capital at Delhi is. 
cnbcised and the Back Bay Reclamation scheme m Bombay is- 
condemned 

Thus the total claims advanced are as follows — 

UMIER THE COMPAKY 


Crores. 

Bstemal Wars 35 

Capital and Interest . . .37 

Cost of Mnhny 40 

DSDER THE BRITISH CROWK 


Bxtemal Wars . 37 

European Wars “Gifts” iSp 

Cost 171 

Miscellaneous Charges 20 

In respect of Enimah . g; 

Reverse Council Losses . . 35 

Raitwais g. 


Total Rs Tap 

fEvehange Rs 2 to ip» and Rs 1-4-0 since) 
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RECOMMBNDATIONS 

The present “Pnbhc Debt” of India amomits to over 1100 
crotes Taking into consideration, the ever growing material and 
political gam to Great Britain as the result of possessing India 
and m consideration of the anppression of Indian indnstnes and 
talents, the Committee recommends that Great Bntam shonld 
follow m dealmg with India the precedent she set m releasing 
Ireland of her share of the National debt of the United Kingdom 
when lieland was made a free state "Eveiy principle of fair 
play now requires that if India is to start on a new era of 
National Self-Government, it shonld start freely and without any 
burden If any progress is to be achieved at all India cannot 
afford to bear any additional taxation The only possibilibes of 
progress for India therefore ate the application of the national 
revenue to national purpose, and it is only by reducing the 
national espenditnre on the civil and military administration of 
the country to suit its own requirements and free India from the 
liabilihea for the pnbhc debts not mcnrred in her mterests, that 
saving can be effected which could be applicable to the advance- 
ment of India in the matter of education and sanitation and 
other national means of regeneration" 

The report is nnanimons, Mr J C Knmarappa adds two 
notes In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim be made 
m respect of annual Military Srpenditures on such amount 
as may be shown to be due to Xmpenol interest as apart from the 
reqmrements of Indian defence A standard is adopted and 
over and above that whatever is spent is to be borne By Great 
Britain According to the calculation giicn, about 540 crores out 
of n total expenditure of jisS crores, would seem to be due to be 
returned 

The second note deals nith interest panneuts of daims 
There it is suggested claiming all interest payment made m 
respect of the items challenged in the report The calculations 
show another 536 crores but of a payment of 1050 crores, would 
appear to be due to be given back 

If these two claims advanced by Mr Knmarappa are to be 
admitted they in themselves will be snfBnent to wipe out the 
whole of the Public Debt apart from anv other consideration 


i 



APPEND!? IV. 


JINNAH'S FOURTEEN POINTS 

The ^II]^lItns demanded at both sessions of the Round Table 
Confere-ce that conimnnal agreement mnst precede any political 
settlement and they toafc their stand on Mr Jinnah’s non-famtras 
Tontteen Points which were as follows — 

It) The fown of the fctarc constitution, should be federal 
with residaary poaers rested in the provinces 

(a) A Lniform measnre of entonomy shall be granted to all 
provinces 

(j) All Legislatures shall contain adequate represenlation of 
mnonves mthout reducing the majority of anj province to a 
mnori'y or even equaLty 

(j) In the Central Legislature Moslem representation shall not 
be less than o“e-tlitrd 

(5) Representation of communal groups shall continue to be 
li> mesas of scpirate electorates 

(/ii \ny lemtonal redistnbntion shall not aBcct the Moslem 
ruajo'itj in the Punjab, Icneal and the N W F P 

(;) Fall religious liberty shall he guaranteed to all comniu* 

T 

(=1 No ? n or rcf-oltstioa jhall ijc pished if Ibrcc-fonith^ of 
Ih- nf-ile-s cf am conmuni’y in the panicular bod\ oppose 
w*'i a Bill fs t"jsncus to that evmn.nitr 

T ? nj sr-oald Le «epa*ated from the Bombaj Pres denej 
‘ Rc'o~« s’- uM be iT-irodvred in the N \\ P Provinces 
a-d r-’uej. ,.b,- ti n <-*' tr pro- i-cn 

I 1. Ptovij s’-rv'* be T-ide ir the Ccnj’gution givng ih-^ 
, 0,. -ipris-.j gjj Pe-mees and n «!'- 

r-'r— „ UA rr 

1 T' Cr"'ti's' ‘hoold e~b-<!y adequa'e *affgu’rds far 
( , jjj V^r-o'.in rf yoslrm crltere, cdecaton, 

44*-, tr .,1 
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(13) No Cabinet, either Central or Provincial, shonld be 
formed mthont a proportion of Moslem ministers of at least one- 
tbird 

(rij) No change to be made m the constitation bv the Central 
Legislatnrc except with the concntrcnce of the States constitntmg 
the Indian Federation 

The historj of these fourteen pomts ma^ be told m a few 
words Early in the jcar 1917, indications were available that 
the Conscnative Goicmment of Great Britain would ahortli 
appoint a Statutory Commission for exammation of the next stage 
of India’s political adiance 'The need was accordingl) felt for 
a HindU'Moslem nnderstandiog, as it was felt that the resolnbons 
passed b} the All-Indu Moslem League in its three previous 
sessions were not likelj to receive the assent of the Hindu 
commnnit} An understanding was fortnnately arrived at between 
some Hindu and Moslem leaders in a meetmg held at Delhi in 
March, 1907 The Moslems agreed to a joint electorate in return 
for the Hindus agreeing to separation of Sind and introduction 
of 'Reforms’ in the N W Frontier Province The Madras 
session of the Indian National Congress held m December next 
practically ratified this nndersianding and tbns prepared the 
ground for an MI-Farties Conference to draw np an agreed corn 
stitntion* The Conference met at Delhi in Febmaiy, 1938, hnt 
strong difference of opuuon having soon manifested itself between 
the Hindu Sabhe and the Moslem Leagne with regard to the 
proposed separation of Smd, the latter withdrew from the 
Conference In the following antninn the Conference without the 
Moslem Leagne representatives published the approved report of 
its Committee subsequently hnown as the Nebm constitnticn 
The Report recommended fte separation of Smd from Bombay as 
a new province, it accepted the suggestion that the Frontier 
shonld he made a separate pronnee Bnt it rejected the 
communal electorate, and reservation of seats m provmcial legis- 
latures for a majority com m unity and conceded it only to a 
minority bnt in stnet proportion to the population represented 
These recommendabons startled the Moslem pohbaans Most of 
them opposed tlie Nelim -Report bnt some gave it a qnahfied 
approval This ted to a split m the Moslem camp The left-wing 
Moslem group held its conference at Delhi simultaneously with 
the Calcutta Congress under the style of the All-Parties Moslem 



CLAIMS OF HINDU HAHASABHA 

Tlie Hindn M«hniabJii’< opmion <n the defind^* i< 

« follow"! — 

I The Hindu JlnhaMhhn holds *lrooc;U Use ' co tUn* 
comnstmil representation is fundamentallr opposed to nationslum 
and gradn'illr creates an incntasmg desire for the assertiori of 


• The tnemorandnm was suhniitted at both scssiC's of the 
Ronnil Table Conference bs D- B S Moonje, Pres dent of the 
Hindu Mahasahha 
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commima] difference m vanons departments of public adnunis- 
traton The Sabba also thinks that this principle is nnstiited to 
responsible Goveminent in which preferences based on commnnal 
distinctions are out of place Bi the wooing of responsible 
Government full freedom ahonld be given for the growth of 
healthy adjustments sabsfactorj to the desire of minorities to 
take their proper place m the public life of the coimtr> Ihese 
adjnstmenU, howeverj are bom of e^enence and are the result 
of goodwill and underatandmg^ which must have some time given 
to them to assert themselves The Sabba, therefore, is of opinion 
that the future Swamj m India should be laid on sound Imes and 
no arrangements should be made here which will have the result, 
as experience shoivs, of mcreasmg the communal tension, or of 
keeping the minonties in isolated compartments from one another 
or from the majonfy community The Sabba, therefore, wishes 
to state that the following prmaples should be kept m view m 
frammg any consfatubon for India — 

(tf) That there shall be nnifcnnity of frandnse for all com- 
mamties in each Province 

(b) That clechons to all the elective bodies shall be by 

mixed electorates 

(c) That there shall be no resenabons of seats on commanal 

considerabons on any of the elecbve bodies and 
edncabotial msbtubons But to start with, if a 
minority community m any Province were to demand 
a reservafaon of seats, such reservaboa may be 
granted only m the Legislatures for a short period 

(d) That the basis of representabon of different commumbes 

shall be uniform, sudi as voting strength, ta-cation 
or adult populaboo 

{c) That m no circumstances shall there be anv itserration 
of seats in favour of any majority community in anj 
Provmce 

(fl That the redistnbuhon of Provmces m India, if and 
when necessarv, shall be made on ments m the light 
of prmaples capable of a general applicabon with dee 
regard to admmistrabve, financial and other siraHir 
considerabons 

That no new Provmces shall be created with the object 
of ginng a majontv dierem to an% particular con- 
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moTi'y so that Indi* its? be evalred as <ac Baited 
nation, instead of beia; snbdnnded into Mnslns 
India, SXh India, Chnstian India and Hindu India. 

3 Regr-diaf; the linsina demand for separation of Smd, the 
Hindu Ma’’asab!a, while agreeing to the pnnciple of redistrite- 
tou cf Provinces as stated abeve in Section i, sutrsection 3, is 
opposed to tt 'c' the following teasoas — 

(a) The creation o' anj new Proiinces pimanly or sotelv 
w.J- a new to increase the nnmber of ftovmccs in 
which a particnlar ccmmiinity shall be in majonti is 
f'anght with danger to the growth cf sound patriotism 
in the country and will coutnbntt to il e growth o' 
a senti-cni favoenng tie division of India into 
d fferert groups occordmg to diflerences of religion 
(bi Red stnbntion of any Pimince without the consent and 
accenent 0' the two comirunitjes, Hindu and 
Must m, IS Ifiie!} to increase the area of cornmnnil 
coadet end tnda'ger the relations be'netn the two 
cormantaes not only in that Prminee, but thwngh- 
ett India The Hinds community m Sitid is against 
sveh sepanation 

id Srpa'anon o' Sird will not only to Eraneially a eo<*Iv 
proposition, bat would also arxst .ts economic develop 
re-t and its edccalio-al advancer-ert Resides, it 
wjl' depnve I’-e pcep'e o' Smd o' tl e jnsny nn- 
den'ih'e NmeS’s cf thcr rssoc aben with the more 
a'lisasel peop’e o' the liouilai Prts'dency in ther 
evvoT c as well ?s tWei* pel t cal dciclopn-crt 
f "d, il sspi's'crt, nay O'n Ist rb e to bea*- ‘he fmncial 
hvdc" r' c*T-nEg on c sepamte ada n «»sntien 
wi‘ 0"' y»lp e‘hc' from tit Ce-'ml r* the Itcmhn 
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utmiediate fotnie The Hindu Mahasabba, therefote, 
that immediate steps be taken to secnie to the Province with as 
little dela^ as possible the beneEts of a regular s^rstem of adminis- 
tration, both judicial and execstne, so that the Province may be 
prepared for the reformed conatitntion 

4 As regards the demand for provision giving the Mnslims 
an adequate shore m the Public Services of Uie State, the Hindu 
Maliasabha holds that there shall be no cornmnnal representation 
in the Public Semce, which must be open to all communities on 
the basis of merit and competency, ascertained through open 
competitive tests 

5 As regards the blushm demand that no Cabmct, either 
Central or Provmaal, shall be formed without there being a 
proportion of Muslim Ministers, ^e Hindu Mahasabha cannot 
approve of the proposal, as it is a negation of the nholesome 
pnnaple of joint responsibibty of the Cabinet In the future 
responsible Government the Cabinet will be formed by the Chief 
Miuiater selecting his own men, as in other self-governing 
countries The Hmdn Mahasabba, therefore, is of opinion that 
nothing shall be done to fetter his freedom to make his ouD 
selection of his colleaguea on the Cabinet He mil mturally 
select such colleagues irrespectiTC of their communities as mil 
ensure strength and stability to the Cabmet 

6 As regards reprcsentatioa. of minorities m the Legislatures, 
Central or Provmaal, the Hindu Mahasabba stanos for joint 
electorates, and a temporary provision for, saj, the lifetime of 
the ne'^t two Legislatures, for rescr\ation of seats for the 
minorities on the basis of their adult population or their \oting 
strength, whichever shall be favourable to them The ^stem of 
reservahon shall automatically disappear after the lapse of the 
penod E^ed 

7 Regarding the demand fta* vesting residuary powers m 
the Provmaal Governments, the Hindu Mahasabha cannot agree 
to It, and stands for strong Central Government 

8 The Hindu Mahasabba stands for full religious libtrtj, 
*c, liberty of belief, worship, diservance, propnganda, assoc 1- 
tion and education to be euarantecd to Ml communities alike, 
provided these nghts arc not exercised in such a wa\ as to be 
provocative, offensive or otistroctive to others 

9 The Hindu Mahasabba believes in the potency of joint 
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electorates to further the cause of evolution of India as one muted 
nation, but if the Muslims behere that they cannot do without 
separate electorates the Hindu Mahasabha will be relnctantlv 
obliged to agree to it provided that the Muslims adhere to flie 
Lucknow Pact, and its provisions are not contravened or exceeded 
The Hindu Mahasabha is of the opinion that it would be unfair 
to allow the Muslims to take all the benefits given to them under 
that arrangement for separate electorates, and also to claim other 
concessions 

10 The aboic statement is without prejudice to the Hindu 
Sfahasabha’s contention that the Mushms m India, having regard 
to their nnmencal strength and other circumstances, are not a 
mmontv of such a nature as the League of Mahons has in new 
■when it considers the claims of minonhes The Jfnslims in 
India are a nnmencallv strong, well organised, vigorous and 
■potent body with great facilities for self-development There are 
other minonhes hhe the Depressed Classes, Chnsbans, Paisees, 
etc , who are infiiutelv weaker than the Muslims in all material 
respects, and the Sabha thinks it would be difficult to resist the 
claims of these minonhes to concessions similar to those 
demanded by the Muslims if these are granted to the Mnsluns 
The Sabha is anmous that India should not be split up on the 
very threshold of a new consbtuhon, besides the Sabba is and 
alwavs has been willing that all mmorhes, indndiug the Mushms, 
which require special protechon in the matter o' religion, cduca- 
hou and culture, should have the fullest opportumhes fcr self- 
development, seU'Cvpression and self-prolechon On a perusal of 
the arrangements made by the League of Mahons in the case o' 
rrauT miumhts in new pranuccs formed in Europe after the 
ITar, it will be clear that in no case have mv claims been allowed 
like those the Muslims are puthug forward m India 

n The Sabha is willing that the whole of the Hindu-Muslim 
problem should he referred to indmdnals, or to a bods like the 
League of Mahons, who have deal* with such qntshons in the 
past, and ha-e espencuce of them id otlicr conn*nBs It is 
rreessarv that the Hindn-Mu'lim problem should he evamiued bv 
i—partiil men who have expcrcuce o' such queshons, and who 
will have the courage to 'clve them with imparhahtv 

_ ij Tbc P ris Mahasabha here feels the need of e-ipha- 
si'litg lie pout ‘hat the I,eagut o' Mahons, wh !e proaidng for 
fv'l legih—ate p— tertioo to the mmonlics m matters cmiccreimg 
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their religion, culture and soaal customs, has scmpnlousli 
refrained from discriminating the nationals of a State on the 
basis of their religions, cultures or languages, as is demanded b> 
the Muslims of India m the pubhc admmistration of the countrv, 
where, according to the League of Nations, principles of freedom 
and equality in the political, economic and legal spheres should 
prevail 

The Sabha concludes this statement by saying that m the 
solution of thiQ communal question the caution must ever be 
borne in mind which was voiced by an expert of the League of 
Nations who was called upon to examme the mmonties question, 
m hia report as follows — 

“It seems to me obi 10ns that those who concciicd this 
system of protection (of mmonties) did not dream of creating 
within certain States a group of inhabitants who would regard 
themselves as permanently foreign to the general organisa- 
tion of the cotmtn We must aioid creating a State 

within a State, we must present the minohtj from trans- 
fomung Itself into a privileged class, and taking definite 
form as a foreign group instead of beconuug fused in the 
society in which it lues If we take the exaggerated con- 
cephon of the autonomy of mmonties to the last extreme, 
these mmonties will become a disruptive element m the State 
and a sonrce of national disoigamsation “ 


CONGRESS AND COMMUNAL StHLEMENT. 

•However much it may have failed m the rcahsation, Oie 
Congress has, from its very mception, set up pare nationalism as 
its ideal It has endeaionred to break down communal bamers 
The following Lahore resoluhon was the cnhnraating point in its 
advance towards nationalism — 

"In new of the lapse of the Nehm Report it is un- 
necessary to declare the policy of tlic Congress regardm? 
communal questions, the Congress bchcving that m m inde- 
pendent India commiinal qnesbons can onli be solved on 
strictly national Imes But os the Sikhs in particuhr, and 
the Mnshms and the other mmonties m general, hive 
expressed dissatisfaction over the solution of eommunJ 
questions proposed m the Nehm Report, this Con.CT«s 
assures the Sikhs, the Muslims and other mmonties tha. no 
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solabon thereof m any fntnte consbtntaon tviU be acceptable 
to the Congress that does not give foil satisfaction to the 
patties concerned” 

Hence, the Congress is predaded from setting forth any 
oomintmal solnbon of the conininnal problem But at this ctibcal 
innctnte in the histoiy of the Xabon, it is felt that the Worlang 
Committee shonld suggest for adopbon by the conntty a solnbon 
tbongh commimal in appeatance, yet as neatly nabonal as 
possible and generally acceptable to the commimitaes concerned 
The Working Committee, therefore, after foil and free discossion, 
onanunoosly passed the foUowmg scheme — 

I (a) The aibcle m the consbtnbon relating to Fnnda- 
mental Bights diall indnde a gnarantee to the commnnibes 
concerned of the protecbon of their cnltnres, langnages, scripts, 
education, profession and pracbce of lehgion and rehgions 
endowments 

(A) Personal laws shall be protected by specific provisions to 
be embodied m the conshtnbon. 

(e) Protecbon of pohbcal and other nghte of mmotity com- 
mnnibes in the vanons Provinces shall be the concern and be 
withm the itmsdicbon of the Federal Government 

1 The franchise shall be extended to all adnlt men and 
women 

(lYofc —The Working Committee is committed to addt 
franchise bv the Karachi lesdnfaon of the Congress and caimot 
entertain any oltemabve franchise In -new, however, of mis- 
appiehensions in some qnatters, the Committee wishes to make 
It dear that in any event the franchise ahall be uniform and so 
extensive as to lefiect in the dectoral roll the prpporbon in the 
popniabon of every cornmnnitj) 

3 (a) Jomt electorates shall form the basis of representabon 
in the future consbtnbon of India 

(Note B —Wherever possible the dectoral citdes .shall be so 
determined as to enable every commimity if it so desires, to seenre 
its proporbonate share in the I,egislatnie) t 

* At a meebng of the Congieas Workmg Committee hdd m 
Bombay in lone, 1931 this formula of commnnal settlement was 
evolved and subsequently pnt forward at the Ronnd Table 
Conference bv Mahatma Gandhi 

t Note B was not part of the scheme bnt was added by 
Mahatma Gandhi as not tong inconsistent with the scheme 




CONGRESS'^D OOinTONAI, SETT«1IENT 4 IS 


(H That for the Hindu in Sind, the llnslunf m Assam and 
the Sikhs m the Pim3ab aid N W F P and for Hmdns and 
Hjutois m any ProTince wbire they are leas tJan 25 per cent 
of the population, seats shall he reserved m the Federal and 
liatincial Legislatures on the lusia of pi^ulation with the nght 
tt> eoatest ad^bonal seats 


Appointments shall be made by non-par^ Public Service 
CoausiBsions which shall prescnbe fhe miiumnm qualifications, 
acS which shall have due regard to ft* efficiency of the Public 
Sernte as well as to the principle of\iiiAl importunity for all 
aoauinnities for a fair share m tfc pnbhorvices of the country 

5 In the formation of the Federal an^iprovincial Cabinets, 
the interests of minon^ communities should he recognised hj 
convention 

6 The North-West Frontier Provin“ and Baluchisthan shall 
hjre the same form of Government and administration as other 
jiovmces 

7 Smd shall be constituted rate a separate provinlre, pro- 
vided the people of Smd are prepared the financial es!raen_ 

o( a separate ptoimce 

8 The future constitute of t*’' country shall he Federal 
and the residuary powers s1p“ rest in the federahag units nnless, 
on farther examination, if* f'^'d to be against the best interests 
of India 


The Working Com^'f*® adopted the fotgomg scheme as 
1 compromise betweec propcbul^ased on nndilated commu- 
nalism and unddute' ’“'’““alism Whilst on the one hand, the 
Wortmg Committd ®a‘ will endorse 

thd scheme, on rrho take extreme 

news and caim' “ f^at the Committee mil gladly, as it 
isjboand to bi'"' re-senation, 
Ji other sch'^ ^ parties 

concerned ” 



